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A LETTER FROM AUBREY DE VERE 
PHY OF THE “RULE OF FAITH,” 
THE TRANSCENDENTAL SYSTEM 


A LETTER to me, printed in the 
Memoir of Sara Coleridge, and dated 
October 19, 1851, contains the fol- 
lowing passage: “ Viewing the Ro- 
mish system as you do, my dear 
friend, I cannot regret that you 
think, as you do, of the compati- 
bility of my father’s scheme of phi- 
losophy therewith, assured, as I feel, 
that he had done that Papal system 
too much justice to believe in it 
as a divine institution” (vol. i. p. 

* NoTE FROM THE AUTHOR. 
CurrAGH CuHase, ADARE, 
IRELAND, Nov. 24, 1374. 

Rev. AND Dear Sir: The public has taken recent- 
ly such deserved interest in the Memo 1d Let 
ters of Sara Coleridge that it has struc 
last of the letters which I wrote to her | 
ing my submission to the Catholic Church, in which 
I stated fully my reasons for taking that step, might 
be of use to many enquirers. 

Readers of Sara Coleridge’s Letters have often 
asked me, ** But where is your part of the correspon- 
dence ?”” They may perhaps be glad to read at least 
une of those letters, to which many of hers were re- 
plies. 

That letter I send you, with some preliminary re- 
marks, this day, by book-post. It is quite at your 
service, if you think it worth publishing in Tue 
CatTuotic WorRLD.... 

remain very truly yours, 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


TO SARA COLERIDGE ON 


OF 5S. 


FEBRUARY, 1875. 


AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY: 


THE CATHOLIC PHILOSO- 


CONSIDERED ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO 
T. COLERIDGE, * 


401). From my youth I had been an 
ardent student of Coleridge’s phi- 
losophy, to the illustration of which 
his daughter, indifferent to her own 
literary fame, so faithfully devoted 
her great powers. That philosophy 
had largely inspired F. D. Mau- 
rice’s remarkable work, Zhe King- 
dom of Christ ; and I believed firm- 
ly that it was, at least as compared 
with the empirical philosophy of 
the last century, in harmony with 
Catholic teaching, rightly under- 
stood ; and that the objections made 
gainst that teaching were such as 
a transcendentalist must regard as 
proceeding, not from any intuitions 
or ideas of the “reason,” but from 
the cavils of that notional under- 
standing called by Coleridge “the 
faculty judging according to sense.” 
I have lately found a letter written 
by me to my lamented friend less 
than a fortnight after her letter 
quoted above, and about a fortnight 
before I made my submission to the 
Catholic Church. It may interest 
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some of those who have read Sara 
Coleridge’s letters, and who are 
enquirers as to the method proper 
for reaching solid conclusions in 
the domain of truth not scientific 
and discovered by man, but re- 
ligious, and revealed to him. 

It was my object to show that 
the Catholic “rule of faith” does 
not oppose, but alone adequately 
vindicates, some great principles 
with which it has been contrasted, 
é.g-, personal action, the depend- 
ence of individual souls on divine 
grace, religious freedom, zeal for 
truth, the interior character of gen- 
uine piety, and the value of “in- 
ternal That “rule” 
has been stigmatized as a bondage. 
This is the illusion of those who, 
regarding the church from without, 
and under the influence of modern 
and national traditions, see but a 
part of her system, and have not 
compared it with other parts. The 
Catholic law of belief I endeavor- 
ed to set forth as the only one 
consistent with a sound philosophy 
when treating of things supernatu- 
ral, and as such beyond the method 
of induction and experiment, while 
it is also both primitive and Scrip- 
tural. I wished to show that it is 
the only means by which we can 
possess the revealed truth with cer- 
tainty and at once in its fulness 
and its. purity; and to illustrate it 
as not alone our gate of access to 
truth “spiritually discerned,” but 
the nurse and the profectress of our 
whole spiritual life, with all its re- 
deemed affections; as opposed, not 
to personal action and responsibil- 
ity, or to a will free and strong, be- 
cause loyal, but to an unintelligent 
pride and to a feeble self-will, the 
slave of individual caprice; as the 
antagonist, not of what is transcen- 
dent and supernatural in religion, 
but of a religious philosophy in 


evidences.” 
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which the philosophy exalts itself 
against the religion, “ running after” 
revelation to “stake somewhat of it,” 
but not inheriting its blessing, 
Twenty-three years have passed 
since my letter was written; and 
year after year has deepened in me 
the convictions which it expresses, 
or rather which it indicates in 
fragmentary way, and possibly not 
with a technical accuracy. In the 
church I have found an ever-deep- 
ening peace, a freedom ever widen- 
ing, a genuine and a fruitful method 
for theological thought, and a truth 
which brightens more and more 
into the perfect day. External to 
her fold, it is but too probable that 
I should long since have drifted 
into unbelief, though a reluctant 
and perhaps unconscious unbelief. 
After some preliminary matter, 
referring to our earlier discussions, 
the letter continues as follows: 
Divine theological 
virtue, the gift of God, which rais- 
es the spirit to believe and confess, 
with a knowledge absolutely cer- 
tain, though obscure in 


faith is a 


1 
kind, the 
God has 
Such is the description 
which Roman Catholic writers give 


7, " = % anhdak 
whole truth which 


ed to man. 


reveal- 


of a grace which cannot be defined. 
The knowledge of faith is as cer- 
tain as that of mathematics, but 
wholly different in kind, including 
a moral and spiritual power, affect- 
ing (if it be “zing faith) the 
mind and will at once, as light and 
heat are united in the sunbeam, 
and containing, like the sunbeam, 
many other secret properties also. 
It far transcends the certainty of 
any one of our senses, each of 
which may deceive us. It is also 
essentially different from that intel- 
lectual vision which belongs to the 
kingdom of glory, not of grace or 
of nature. Its nearest analogon is 
human faith, through which we 
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believe that we are the children of 
our reputed parents, and on which, 
and not on demonstration, the ba- 
sis of human life is laid. But it dif- 
fers essentially also from human 
faith. It is supernatural, not natu- 
ral. It is certain, not uncertain. 
In its application to supernatural 
objects it is wholly independent of 
imagination or enthusiasm; and it 
brings us into real intercourse 
objective truth. False reli- 
gions rest on that which simulates 
divine faith, and may, even among 
Christians, so fill its place that the 
difference is not discernible to hu- 
man eyes—a mixture of human 
faith with aspiration, imagination, 
and the other natural faculties. True 
religion carries with it the special 
faculty by which it is capable of 
being realized, and thus makes a 
revelation which they but seemed 
to make. But this faculty is not 
anatural one awakened, but a su- 
pernatural one bestowed, its ordi- 
nary antecedents being the corre- 
sponding moral virtues of humility 
and purity, and the exercise of 
human faith and other devout af- 
fections, themselves stimulated by 
a different and inferior kind of 
grace, bestowed on the whole fam- 
Be- 
sides the antecedent conditions for 
receiving, other conditions are neces- 
sary for the realization and right 
application of the divine and illu- 
minating grace. ‘These conditions 
are not arbitrary, but spring from 
the necessities of our whole na- 
ture, both individual and corpo- 
rate. 


with 


ily even of unregenerate man. 


They are ordinarily the in- 
dividual co-operation of will, mind, 
and heart, and an attitude of will- 
ing submission to God, or the pro- 
phet ¢hrough whom the objects of 
faith are propounded to us by him. 
This prophet was the Messiah him- 
self while he walked on earth, and 
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was the Apostolic College from the 
day of Pentecost. He continues 
to address us, in a manner equally 
distinct, through that church in 
whom, as catholic and yet one, the 
unity of the Apostolic College (one 
in union with Peter) still abides. 
That church is the body of Christ; 
and we are introduced at once into 
it and him through baptism. ‘The 
visible rite corresponds with the 
invisible grace bestowed through 
it, just as the church itself is at 
once the spiritual kingdom of 
peace, and the visible “mountain 
of the Lord’s house” elevated to 
the summit of the mountains, 
and as man himself, consists of soul 
and body. 

That church, inheriting a belief 
which it never invented or discov- 
ered, confesses Christ, and confess- 
es also that she is Christ's repre- 
sentative on earth. She challen- 
ges individual faith, and proposes 
to it the one object of dogmatic 
belief. That one object is the 
whole Christian faith, as it has 
hitherto been, or ever may be, au- 
thentically defined. Whether it be 
believed zmplicitly, as by the pea- 
sant, or explicitly, as by the doctor, 
makes no difference whatever, rela- 
tively to faith, though it may af- 
fect edification, which needs a due 
proportion between our intellectu- 
al and moral gifts. In each case 
alike (1) the whole faith is held; 
(2) is held dond fide, as revealed 
by God ; (3) is held wholly by super- 
natural faith ; (4) affords thus a 
basis for the supernatural life of 
hope and charity. “ Fundamentals,” 
as distinguished from “ non-essen- 
tials,” there are none, 2.¢., objec- 
tively. All Christian truths are 
in each other by implication, as 
Adam’s race was in the first pa- 
rent. They are yet more tran- 
scendently in each other, for each 
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contains all. To receive one by 
divine faith is to receive all. To 
deny one, when competently pro- 
posed to us by the authority which 
speaks in God’s name, is to deny 
all, unless circumstances beyond 
our will have deceived our mind 
respecting that authority or its 
message. The whole objective 
faith will probably never be recog- 
nized, till in the kingdom of glory 
it flashes upon us in its unity. In 
the kingdom of grace (én via, not 
in patria) it is defined in propor- 
tion to the moral and intellectual 
needs of the church. It is defined, 
not as a science, but from neces- 
sity, and to meet the gainsaying of 
heresy. The endeavor of the 
church is to preserve the treasure 
confided to her. /¢ .cannot in- 
but the Anowledze of it 
Subjectively, the knowledge 
is progressive as man is progres- 
but objectively it is un- 
changing as God is eternal. ‘The 
whole, defined and undefined, is 
essential and one. The whole is 
needed for the race, that the race 
may retain Christ, its head. ‘The 
knowledge of the whole is needed 
by each according to 
stances. 


crease, 
must. 


sive ; 


his circum- 
The entire belief of the 
entire truth, zf/icitly, is necessary 
fer each individual. Ordinarily, 
and except in the case of involun- 
tary error, that entire belief of the 
whole is realized through a sub- 
mission (aésolute but free, filial, 
and necessitated by all our Chris- 
tian sympathies and spiritual affec- 
tions, as well as by obedience) to 
her who is God’s representative, 
visible, on earth. 

The existence of that visible 
church is wholly irrespective of 
our needing an expositor of dog- 
matic faith. Its character is de- 
termined (1) by the character of 
God, whom it images alike in his 
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unity and his plurality; (2) by 
the character of Christianity, which 
is communicated to the race, and to 
the individual zz and with the body, 
so that nothing that he holds can be 
held singly, except what is perish- 
able; and (3) by the character of 
man, who graduates in a certain 
order, and who, as a mixed being, 
is taught after a fashion that ever 
exalts the meek and raises the 
moral faculties above the intellec- 
tual in endless elevation, however 
high the latter may ascend. But 
among its other functions, the visi 
ble church has that of presenting 
to the infused habit of faith what 
otherwise it would seek for in vain, 
Z.e.,a-dogmatic authority which, in 
act, it can rise to, cleave to, and 
live by. If Christ reigned visibly 
on earth, he would need no s 
representative. If Christ, as 
Eternal Reason, évspired each man, 
as well as enlightening 
need never have assumed flesh. 
the Holy Ghost zuspired each m 
as he did the prophets and apostl 


I 


(instead of communicating to him 
h 


im in 
the church, feeding him with 


the grace of faith, planting 


Lord’s body, quickening his devout 
affections, etc.), then there would be 
no need for the church, as a dog- 
matic authority, nor for the Ho/ 
Scriptures. If the Bible were : 
plain book; if the nature of truth 
were such that it could be divided 
into fundamental and non-essential ; 
if one doctrine could be believed, 
while another, involved in it, is de- 
nied, then, perhaps, private judg- 
ment might extract from the Bible 
as much as an individual requires. 
Again, if supernatural faith were 
not requisite, but human _ faith, 
founded on evidence, and generating 
opinion, sufficed, then private judg- 
ment, availing itself of all Auman 
helps suggested by prudence, could 
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build up on the Bible, on philosophy, 
on ecclesiastical traditions, and on 
the public opinion of the day, a cer- 
tain scheme of thought on sacred 
subjects, round which the affections 
would cluster, to which devout as- 
sociations would cling, which the 
understanding might formalize, im- 
agination brighten, enthusiasm ex- 
ult in, prudence recommend. But 
these are all suppositions, not re- 
Private “inspiration” is 
known to bea fallacy. “ Reason” 
cannot make reasonable men agree ; 
and every one who has any portion 
in reason knows that what is dis- 
puted for ages is disputable, and 
that what is not truth to all cannot 
be truth absolute and certain, on 
the ground of reason, to any one. 
Uncertain opinion cannot be super- 
natural faith. Spiritual discernment 
cannot lead us to the finer appre- 
ciation of doctrine while we remain 
ignorant as to whether it be a par- 
ticular doctrine or the opposite 
doctrine that challenges our faith. 

But, on the other hand, if an 
authority speaks in God’s name, it 
really commissioned by 


alities. 


may be 
If so commissioned, it may 
If believed, all 
are equally 
This hypothesis obviously 


im. 


be believed by us. 
parts of its 
certain. 
admits of an objective faith certain 
throughout, and only for that reason 


message 


certain at all. If a revelation were 
to be founded on faith, this would 
afford faith a sphere. speak of it 
now as but an hypothesis. I claim 
for it that it is reasonable. 

It is objected that such belief 
could be but an amiable and use- 
ful credulity at best, since it would 
not be founded on insight and 
spiritual discernment. It is thus 
that Hindoos and Mahometans be- 
lieve; and their belief would be 
worthless, but that by God’s mercy 
some fragments of truth and some 
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gleams of reason are mixed up with 
their systems. The objection wholly 
overlooks the fact that ex hypothesi 
the prophet and her message are 
believed, not with a Auman faith, 
but with a divine faith. Faith is 
inclusively the gift of spiritual dis- 
cernment, though it is also much 
more. What faith receives must be 
spiritually discerned. It can dis- 
cern in no other way. 

3ut, it is objected, the plain fact 
is that multitudes do of spiritually 
discern or appretiate what they 
thus receive. Nodoubt. Nothing 
is more possible than that they 
should receive with only a human 
faith what yet is divinely address- 
ed to a divine faith. - They have, 
then, opportunities which they have 
not yet used. Multitudes of Roman 
Catholics have doubtless, like mul- 
titudes of Protestants, opinion only, 
not certainty, while the sensation of 
certainty is in both cases illusory, 
and proceeds from positiveness of 
temper or sluggishness of mind.* 
To possess the means of realizing 
and maintaining faith compels no 
man to have faith; otherwise, like 
intuitions irrespective of the will, 
it would merit nothing and include 
no probation. Faith and the guide 
of faith are both offered to the 
Catholic; but he must co-operate 
with grace, as with Providence, to 
profit by either. 

But how, it is asked, can we by 
such a process have a spiritual dis- 


*This statement is ambiguous. There are 
doubtless many persons, who have been brought 
up Catholics, who have never formally 1enounced 
the Catholic profession, and who are ready to de- 
clare their belief of many Catholic doctrines, but 
who doubt or disbelieve some one or more articles of 
faith, and have ceased to give unreserved allegiance 
to the authority of the church. Such persons have 
lost faith, and are not really Catholics, though they 
may call themselves by the name, and still enjoy 
some of the rights of members of the church. But 
every baptized member of the church has, at least, 
the habit of faith, if he has not destroyed it bya 
contrary act, z.e., by a formal sin against faith.— 
Ep. C. W. 
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cernment of the doctrine by which 
we are challenged? Are we not in 
the position, after all, of Hindoos? I 
answer, Christianity resembles many 
false religions in this respect: that it 
comes to us on what claims to be au- 
thority, and challenges our submis- 
sion ; but it differs from them in this 
all-important respect: that others 
are false, and it istrue. It being true, 
the human mind, which, so far as it 
retains the divine image, is in sym- 
pathy with truth, has a moral appre- 
ciation of its truth, and, when illu- 
minated by faith, has a spiritual dis- 
cernment of it. No one who, after 
years of wandering in erroneous 
paths, comes at last to contemplate 
the doctrine of the Trinity from a 
new point of view, and accepts it 
on what he'‘trusts is a spiritual dis- 
cernment of it, can doubt that he 
could equally have discerned its 
truth years before had he been led 
by the church to the same point of 
view, and gifted from above with 
that light which removes the sen- 
suous film. He could not indeed, 
on the authority of the church, 
spiritually receive or hold, with 
genuine faith, something in itself 
false and absurd. But then fart 
of the hypothests is that the church 
can propound no doctrinal error. 
Neither could the definition give 
faith. But then it does not pro- 
fess to doso; it but shapes and 
directs faith. As little could the 
authority of the church give faith. 
It makes nosuch profession ; it but 
challenges faith. It is the insepara- 
ble condition of faith: God is its 
source. ‘The human mind, co-oper- 
ating with grace, receives faith, and 
at the same time is confronted with 
a distinct, palpable object of faith. 
So touched, it becomes the mirror of 
truth; and its belief is exclusively 
a personal and internal act, though 
performed with the instrumentality, 
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not only of an outward agency, but 
of aspecific external agency, 7.¢., the 
church. The same Divine Spirit 
acts at once externally and internal- 
ly—externally in the church, which 
it commissions, instructs, and keeps 
one; internally in the individual 
mind, which it kindles, iliuminates, 
attracts, and (dissolving the tyranny 
of self-love) lifts up into freedom 
and power. The Holy Spirit, then, 
is at once the root of faith in the 
individual, and of unity in the 
church. This doctrine may be 
objected to as tdeal; but surely 
not as carnal. Assuredly it is 
Scriptural. 

But, it is rejoined, “ supposing 
that the divine may be 
spiritually discerned when it is de- 
voutly accepted, and thus accepted 
as a whole, when it would otherwise 
be accepted but in part (and then, 
perhaps, with but a partial faith), 
still how are we to know that the 
authority is divine? If no belief, 
however sound, is faith, unless it 
(1st) believes, and (2d) ¢ruly believes, 
that it rests on divine testimony and 
listens to God himself, how is this 
prophet to be recognized? The 
world abounds in claimants to in- 
fallibility, though the Christian world 
has but one. The apostles indeed 
claimed it; but then they wrought 
miracles, and the miracles proved 
the authority.” I answer that mir- 
acles proved nothing by way of 
scientific demonstration ; but that 
they witnessed to the supernatural 
character of the teacher and the 
doctrine. If the divine message 
could be froved to the reason, it 
would rest on science, not on faith, 
and the whole Christian scheme 
would be reversed, belief becoming 
a necessary and natural act. Mir- 
acles challenged faith, but could 
only be received by faith, since 
they might always be referred to 


message 
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imposture or evil spirits, both 
classes of agency abounding in the 
time of Simon Magus as now. It 
is begging the question to assume 
that miracles do not take place 
now; but, even conceding thus 
much, the church has still at least 
as high credentials as the apostles 
had. Their miracles constituted 
but evidence; and evidence which 
creates opinion can but challenge 
faith, not extort it. In place of 
that evidence we have now the 
“notes of the church”: its apos- 
tolicity, its catholicity, its unity, 
its sanctity, its heroic history, its 
wonderful promulgation, its martyrs, 
its doctors, its schoolmen; com- 
munities moulded by it; races unit- 
ed by it; and arts first 
nourished by it; civilization and 
freedom produced by it, and, amid 
all the changes of the world, the 
same great doctrines and _sacra- 
ments retained by it. We can hard- 
ly doubt that the one stupendous 
fact of the church is as strong an 
appeal to the faith of a man (and 
our Lord himself did but appeal to 
faith) as that made by an apostle 
at Athens, when, rising up in a 
mixed multitude of disputatious 
Greeks, Eastern sorcerers, Roman 
conjurers, and Jewish refugees, he 
assured them that he had been 
sent by the unknown God to preach 
what to the Greeks was foolishness : 
that One who was crucified had 
also worked miracles and risen from 
the dead, . .. that his kingdom, 
and not the Roman, was to crown 
the world; and that all this was 
the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy, 
though the Jewish nation disowned 
that kingdom, and had slain its 
Head. He spoke of glories to come : 
the church speaks of triumphs that 
have been. He suggested an ex- 
periment: the church has tried 
and proved it. He was accused of 


sciences 
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blasphemy, superstition, atheism, 
insubordination ; so is* she. He 
must have confessed that inspira- 
tion was not given to him alone, 
but to the Apostolic College; and 
he could have brought no imme- 
diate and scientific proof that he 
and his scattered brethren agreed 
in the same doctrine, even as to 
“essentials.” The church’s practi- 
cal unity of doctrine is a mat- 
ter of notoriety, and is account- 
ed for by the imputatione of ty- 
ranny, formalism, etc. It is an 
understatement to affirm that, on 
the Roman Catholic hypothesis, that 
church challenges faith with the aid 
of as strong evidential witness 
as an apostle possessed. But the 
quantum of evidence is not the 
question. The greatest amount of 
it cannot give faith, the least may 
elicit it; and at what periods the 
world requires most evidence we 
know not. The important fact is 
that the church which claims for its 
centre the apostolic see, does chal- 
lenge faith just as an apostle did, 
or as the whole apostolic college 
did ; that she is apostolic, not mere- 
ly by having the succession, but by 
using the authority, and by acting 
just as she must act if, as she af- 
firms, the whole college, in union 
with Peter, ved on inher. She too 
claims all and gives all. She too 
says, “ Through me you may exer- 
cise divine faith when you receive, 
‘by hearing, the message of God; 
for I am his apostle. What I saw 
and heard, what I handled and 
tasted, that, as a sure witness, I re- 
port. It was I who cast my nets 
on the Galilean shore when I was 
called. I heard that question, ‘ But 
whom say ye that 7 am?’ I knelt 
on the Mount of Transfiguration 
when the suppressed glory broke 
forth and the law and the pro- 
phets were irradiated. I joined in 
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that Last Supper. I stood beside 
his cross, and received his mother 
as my mother. I reached forth my 
hand, and put my fingers into the 
print of the nails. I received the 
charge, saw the ascension, felt the 
Pentecostal tongues, delivered my 
message, sealed it with my blood, 
and still stand up, delivering it for 
ever, and sealing it with my blood 
and with his.” This is the claim 
the church makes, and the same 
was made by the apostle. Both 
alike are subject to the rejoinder, 
“High claims do not prove them- 
selves ; and the competitors for in- 
fallibility are many.” Both alike 
answer: “If my message be false, 
you could not really and vitally be- 
lieve in me, eventhough you would. 
If my message be true, you may be- 
lieve in me, but I cannot compel 
you to do so.” Itisnot more won- 
derful that there should be rival 
priesthoods than rivalcreeds. There 
are many false decause there is one 
true. Authority has commonly 
been claimed even by spurious re- 
ligions, because the instinct of the 
human race, which is reason, per- 
ceived that if God vouchsafed a 
revelation to man, it would be both 
given and sustained through man, 
and not merely through a book. 
From the above statements thus 
much at least is clear: (1) that the 
Protestant controversy with Rome 
dces mot respect the ultimate source 
of belief, which, by the admission 
of both sides, is to be referred to 
the Holy Spirit alone; but does 
respect this question, viz., whether, 
since an external agency is admit- 
ted to be in every case instrumental- 
ly but absolutely necessary for faith, 
that aid be not given to us by God, 
and given in the form of one, speci- 
fic instrument, not any one that 
comes to hand—something easily 
known by outward marks which 
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plainly solicit attention, not a pro- 
teus that changes almost as the in- 
dividual mind changes. The ques- 
tion is whether the something ex- 
ternal confessedly essential be the 
church of God and temple of the 
Spirit, speaking intelligibly and with 
authority, in the majesty of its visi- 
ble unity; or be whatever sect or 
teacher may represent to plastic 
minds the public opinion of the 
place and time. 

And (2) it is equally plain that 
Rome, in denouncing the principle 
of private judgment (except so far 
as, in abnormal circumstances, we 
are reduced to it, or something like 
it, while testing the claims of au- 
thority), is in no degree disparaging 
individual intuition, but simply séat- 
ing the conditions, external as well as 
internal, under which it can be ef- 
fectually and permanently realized. 
To see with another’s not 
one’s own, is an absurd aspiration 
which could not have made itself 
good for the greater part of the 
Christian era, over the greater part 
of the Christian world. But a man 
may use his own eyes, though to- 
gether with them he uses a tele- 
scope, and his own ears, though he 


eyes, 


listens to the voice of a prophet in- 
stead of his own voice, or his domi- 
neering neighbor’s. 

The Roman Catholic doctrine of 
authority does not assume that we 
cannot, even without that authority, 
have some insight into divine things. 
We can see the moon without a 
telescope, though not the stars of a 
nebula. Sut in theology partial 
gleams of intelligence are not suffi- 
cient for even their own perma- 
nence. Implicitly or explicitly, we 
must hold the whole to hold a part. 
Truth is a vast globe which we 
may touch with a finger, but cannot 
clasp in both hands. It eludes us, 
and we possess it but by be‘ng 
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possessed by it. We must be 
drawn into the gravitation of its 
sphere and made one with it. We 
are thus united with it if in union 
with the church, to which it is 
given. We then see it all around 
us, as we see the world we live in— 
not by glimpses and through mists, 
as we see aremote star. This is the 
Catholic’s faith. Everything con- 
firms everything in hisworld. “ One 
day telleth another, and one night 
certifieth another.” “Sea calleth 
unto sea.” The firmament above 
his head “declares” the glory of 
God, and the chambers of the deep 
his statutes. A Catholic indeed 
has his varying moods, and his “ dry 
moods,” and his eager questionings 
on points not revealed; but his 
faith does not rise and fall with 
his temperament. The foundation, 
at least, of his spiritual being, is a 
rock. ; 
Neither does the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine deny that a man might 
conceivably, though not practically, 
without the aid of authority, grasp 
the whole of theology as far as it 
has been yet defined. But it de- 
clares that such knowledge, if thus 
acquired, would not be the know- 
ledge possessed by faith, but by 
opinion ; that it would rest partly 
on science, partly on mere human 
faith, partly on enthusiasm (so far 
as the sensitive appreciation of it 
went); and that, not being divine 
faith, it could not perform the gen- 
uine functions of faith. The intel- 
lectual region might feast with 
Dives, while the spiritual starved 
with Lazarus. This is, in a greater 
or lesser degree, the case with many, 
both among those who profess the 
principle of private judgment and 
those who profess to obey author- 
ity. In the very region of faith 
opinion may simulate faith, just as 
presumption may simulate hope and 
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benevolence simulate charity. The 
most mysterious part of our pro- 
bation is this: that under all cir- 


“cumstances and in all things na- 


ture may mimic grace, and pretence 
ape virtue. We may seem to our- 
selves angels, and be nothing; 
even as Christ himself, and his 
church no less, seem, to the eye of 
sense, the opposite of what they 
are, when insight is lacking or the 
point of view is determined by pre- 
judice or a false tradition. 

The Roman Catholic theory does 
not deny the force of internal evi- 
dence. It but says that such evi- 
dence, being a matter of moral fce/- 
ing, is to be inwardly appreciated ra- 
ther than logically set forth, and that 
it is often most felt when most un- 
consciously. A parent’s authority 
is not the less attested by the moral 
sense of the child and by his af- 
fections, though he does not con- 
sciously reflect on that part of its 
evidence; while yet he cannot be 
ignorant that all the meighdors be- 
lieve that those who claim to be 
his parents are such in reality. 
Catholic teaching does not concede 
that, as argument, any evidence is 
necessary for those brought up in 
the true fold and gifted from child- 
hood with faith, which is itself the 
evidence of things not seen. It 
does not believe that any gifts con- 
fined to a few can give a higher 
faith than is open to all “men of 
good-will.” But it does believe that 
for simple and learned alike one 
external condition is necessary, 
viz., that the doctrine to be be- 
lieved should be distinctly proposed 
by an authority believed (on super- 
natural faith) to speak in God's 
name; so that from first to last 
faith should be, not a credulity 
founded on fancy, on fear, or on 
self-love, but a “theological virtue” 
believing in God, in all that he re- 
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veals, as revealed by him, and in no- 
thing else. Evidences are not any- 
thing that can compel faith or be 
a substitute for it; but they have 
commonly a very important place, 
notwithstanding, in the divine eco- 
nomy. Their place is among the 
motives of faith. These intellectual 
motives are the character of Christ 
and of the faith; the character of 
the church and its propagation—in 
other words, internal and external 
evidence. The moral motives are 
such as the spiritual safety of Chris- 
tian obedience, the peace and joy 
of believing, the dignity Christian- 
ity confers on human nature, etc. 
One circumstance which the 
Protestant theory forgets is that 
all knowledge of divine things is 
not necessarily faith. Angelic 
knowledge and that of the trium- 
phant church is vision, not faith, 
and differs from faith either in es- 
sence or in inseparable accidents. 
The knowledge we have of God 
through natural theology, however 
true, is not, therefore, identical with 
divine faith. Irrespectively of 
Christianity, a belief in God pre- 
cedes speculations, and comes to 
children chiefly by faith in what 
they hear from their parents. They 
could not, indeed, believe their pa- 
rents equally if their own minds 
were not in harmony with such a 
belief; but in their case, too, au- 
thority is commonly a condition of 
believing. By faith, says S. Paul, 
“we know that the worlds were 
made.” That knowledge comes to 
us both ¢hrough testimony and dy 
intuitions. The “heavens declare 
the glory of God ”’; but they de- 
clare it, not prove it scientifically ; 
and the Psalmist had the patriarchal 
tradition and Mosaic revelation, as 
well as his intuitions, and as their 
interpreter. Natural theology we 
accept by Auman faith concurring 
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with natural lights and that lower 
degree of grace which compasses the 
whole world. Divine faith, S. Paul 
tells us, requires an outward organ, 
too, not for its promulgation only, 
but for its certainty. “He gave 
some apostles, some pastors, etc.,” 
“that we be not driven about with 
every wind of doctrine.” Could 
this effect have been realized if 
apostle had preached against apos- 
tle, and each prophet had said to 
his neighbor “ I, too, am a prophet,” 
and bear an opposite message? S. 
Paul says that the hierarchy is or- 
dained not only for edification, but 
to make faith certain. It can only 
do that in its unity. Had certain- 
ty been unnecessary, or had reason 
been its organ, no hierarchy would 
have been elevated to 
the church representative. 

The Protestant theory (it may 
be so spoken of with reference to 
the great main points included in 
most forms of Protestantism) as- 
sumes that the one great character- 
istic of faith is its being a power of 
“spiritual discernment” or an in- 
tuition of spiritual truth. This is 
to put a part of the truth in place 
of the whole. This attribute of 
faith is asserted by the church 
also; but her conception of faith 
is founded on a /arger appreciation 
of the Holy Scriptures and of man’s 
compound nature. 

Faith indeed Jdecomes a spiritual 
seeing ; but it comes “by hearing.” 
Considered even exclusively as in- 
tuition, the “ spiritual discernment ” 
is wholly different in kind from 
moral or mathematical 
as those two classes of intuition 
differ from each other. A spiritual 
intuition, analogous to that of rea- 
son (though more exalted), would 
be utterly unsuited to our needs 
while still laboring in our probation 
and toiling in the “body of this 


constitute 


intuitions, 
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death.” The intuition really vouch- 
safed to us by supernatural grace 
ever retains peculiar characteristics 
originally produced by the mode in 
which we receive it. Humility, 
submission, self-abnegation, con- 
stitute that mode; and these quali- 
ties are and remain as essential 
characteristies of true faith as 
spiritual discernment is. No other- 
wise than “as little children ”’ is it 
possible for us to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. We must 
enter the sheep-fold by the door ; 
we cannot otherwise profit by it; 
for could we climb its walls, it 
would cease to be the sheep-fold to 
us, since we should not bear in 
our breasts the heart of the Lamb. 
Opinion asserts; faith confe 

Assertion includes self-assertion ; 
confession confesses another. God 
only can rightly assert himself. 
Created beings are relative beings, 
and the condition of their true 
greatness is that they forget them- 
selves in God. The very essence 
of pride, the sin of the fallen angels, 
whom but a single voluntary evil 
thought subverted, is self-assertion 
on the part of a relative being. In 
taking self as a practical ground of 
knowledge, it, in a certain sense, 
creates its Creator, and involves the 
principle that God himself may be 
but an idea. Pride is not only our 
strongest spiritual temptation, but 
is almost the natural zstinct of 
reason, working dy ztse//, on super- 
natural themes, and it remains wa- 
detected by reason, just as water can- 
not be weighed in water. The 
higher we soar, the more we need 
to be reminded of our infirmity ; 
therefore the glorious intuitions of 
faith are, for our safety, given to us 
by the way of humility, and con- 
tinued to us on condition of obedi- 
ence. Not only faith, as a habit, is 
humble, but the peculiar species of 
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knowledge which it conveys is such 
as to preserve that character; for 
that knowledge is obscure, although 
certain. We see, “as through a glass, 
darkly ”; but we see steadily. Im- 
aginative reason gets bright flashes 
by rubbing its own eyes, but they 
are transient. Faith, requiring do- 
cility as a habit in us, and involv- 
ing obscurity as a condition of its 
knowledge, is a perpetual discipline 
of self-sacrifice. Christianity is the 
doctrine of a sacrifice ; and through 
a spiritual act and habit of self- 
sacrifice alone can that doctrine be 
“spiritually discerned.” Christian 
knowledge is thus the opposite of 
the rationalistic and of the Gnostic. 

This estimate of faith is surely 
as Scriptural as it is philosophic. 
Thus only can we reconcile the 
statements of our Lord and of S. 
Paul. ‘The most humble and child- 
like docility is constantly referred 
to by our Lord as an essential part 
of that faith which, on condition of 
so beginning and of continuing such, 
imparts to us as much spiritual dis- 
cernment as is an earnest of the 
Blessed Vision. Such docility must 
look like credulity. Almost all the 
instances of it which met his high- 
est praise did look like credulity, 
and would have been credulity had 
not grace inspired them, Provi- 
dence directed them, and Truth it- 
self rewarded them. What then? 
Which part of Christianity is not 
thus double-visaged? What part 
of it is not a scandal to them that 
“judge by appearances” and do 
not “judge righteous judgment” ? 
If to all without faith the Master 
must seem an impostor, why should 
not the disciples seem enthusiasts ? 
Were they who wished that the 
shadow of the apostles should fall 
on them, was she who touched the 
hem of Christ’s garment, fanatics, 
because erring nature too can 
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prompt her children to similar acts 
under an erring religion? Before 
such a philosophy (if philosophy 
can rest on such an assumption) 
the Gospel, as well as the church 
of the orbis terrarum, and the 
whole ancient church, must give 
way, and pure religion must be a 
discovery, not of the XVIth, but of 
the XIXth century. Credulity it- 
self is but a subordinate and ill- 
grounded form of Auman faith, and 
is far from suppressing, though it 
misdirects, the nobler faculties of 
the zatural man. Plato and Bacon 
had more of it than Epicurus and 
Hobbes. Docility (its analogon in 
the spiritual world) is the humbler 
element in faith. It is absolutely 
necessary, and is sometimes un- 
distinguishable, in mere outward 
seeming, from its natural counter- 
part. Milk is as necessary for 
babes as meat for the mature. The 
mature never cease, in the king- 
dom of heaven, to be, zuclusively, 
children; it is their very excellence 
that they unite the best character- 
istics of different ages, sexes, and 
conditions, Yet the children of 
the kingdom are not fed on mortal, 
but on immortal, milk; and that 
milk is meat in a less compact 
preparation. As an incredulous 
habit is not a mark of true wisdom, 
so an indocile habit is incompatible 
with an authentic faith, which can- 
not act except in obedience to an 
authentic authority. To the ra- 
tionalist the indocile habit, far from 
being a fault, is a necessity ; for his 
knowledge comes from within ov/y, 
not from above and from within. 
Now let us turn to history and fact. 
Had they no spiritual discernment 
of Christ who died for him? Yet 
did not the martyrs and the age of 
martyrs abound in what to Protes- 
tantism seem credulities? The 
church of the apostles, of the fathers, 
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of the doctors, of the schoolmen, the 
church that built up Christendom, 
invariably recognized the principle 
of ecclesiastical obedience, docility, 
submission, as a part of faith, not 
as inconsistent with the intuition of 
faith—its moral element, as_ the 
other is its intellectual. It was the 
cement that kept the whole fabric 
together, though not the amphionic 
power that raised the living stones. 
Those who branded obedience as 
superstition were Arius, and Aérius, 
and Vigilantius, and the Albigen- 
sian heretics, not the fathers, the 
doctors, or the martyrs of the faith 
The latter knew that the faith of 
him who lays hold of Christ, and 
of her who but touches “ the hem of 
his garment,” are in kind the same. 
They knew also, that, when ¢ruth 
confronts us and grace is offered, the 
spirit which is “ offended” at littl 
things is not edified by great. And 
how has it been ever since; how is 
it now with the mass of the world? 
How does faith come to children and 
to the poor, and to the busy and to 
the dull? What makes the Bibl 
divine to them? What suggests the 
truths which they are to look for in 
the Bible? Authority, everywher 
acting through such representatives 
of authority as remain in lands 
which decry it! If docility, obe- 
dience, a desire to believe, submis- 
sion previous to insight, be not, under 
Christian conditions, characteristics 
of faith, merely because, under pa- 
gan conditions, they might be op- 
posed to spiritual knowledge, then 
have most believers believed in vain; 
for error cannot be the foundation 
of truth. Discernment belongs, by 
universal confession, to faith, and 
baptism is the “sacrament of illu- 
mination ”; but no proposition can 
be more unreasonable than that faith 
should begin with, or be identical 
with, an insight which, in a high 
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degree of conscious development, 
obviously belongs to the few, and 
to them under very special circum- 
stances. 

Let us return to the philosophy 
of the “rule of faith.” 

No one would deny that the will, 
even more than the mind, is the seat 
of faith; but the Protestant theory 
does not efficiently and practically 
recognize this truth. Submission 
is in the will; discernment in the 
mind. The latter belongs to the 
man chiefly; the former to the 
child equally, and the child living 
on in the Christian man, The whole 
Catholic system is based on this 
fact. From it, for instance, follows, 
by inevitable consequence, the ¢rue 
theory of charity in reference to dog- 
matic error—that, namely, of “ in- 
vincible ignorance.” Protestants, 
and Protestants who repeat the 
Athanasian Creed, think this ex- 
pression but an evasion. But “ in- 
vincible ignorance ” means zzvolun- 
ary ignorance of the truth, and is 
based on the known principle that 
heresy must be a sin of the will, be- 
cause faith is a virtue, primarily 
belonging to the will, when it sub- 
mits to grace. Now, granting that 
the internal agency of the Divine 
Spirit is that which clears the fac- 
ulty of spiritual discernment and 
develops faith in the mind, still, as- 
suredly, obedience is trained and 
faith is rooted in the will by the 
same Spirit addressing us through 
its outward organ, the church. 
“ Obedience to the faith” is not a 
principle only, buta habit. Habits 
are impressed on us, not by precept 
only, but by providential circum- 
stance and _ divine _ institutions, 
such as the civil power, parental 
rule, the weakness of infancy, the 
hindrances of knowledge, those 
necessities for social co-operation 
which train the sympathies. 
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Implicit faith in the Bible only 
might, for such as entertained it 
with absolute and childlike confi- 
dence, give rise to no small degree 
of moral deference, and does so 
with many Protestants, though not 
without a considerable alloy of error 
and of superstition. But a book, 
though divine, is a book still. It 
cannot speak, except with the in- 
quirer for an interpreter. It can- 
not correct misinterpretations. It 
will often reveal what is sought, and 
hide what is not desired, but is 
needed. It will “find” those who 
find in it what they drought to it. 
It is plastic in hot and heedless 
hands. It may train the mental 
faculties, but it will not practically 
exercise a habit of submission. If 
acountry, in place of possessing 
laws, with magistrates to enforce 
and judges to expound them, pos- 
sessed nothing but statutes on parch- 
ment, and a vast legal literature for 
their exposition, statutes and com- 
ments being alike commended to 
the private judgment of individuals, 
would it be possible that subjects 
could be trained up with the habit 
or spirit of political obedience? 
Every man might be educated till 
he resembled a village attorney; 
but loyalty would be extinct. The 
statute-book would still assert the 
principle of obedience, as does the 
Bible in spiritual things; but the 
habit could not thus be formed. 
To bow exclusively to that which 
addresses us in abstract terms, and 
to bow when and how our judg- 
ment dictates—this alone is not in 
reality, though it may be in words, 
a discipline of humility. To obey 
God, as represented by man, is that 
at which pride revolts. The au- 
thority of the church in the house- 
hold and kingdom of Christ is like 
that of the father in the family and 
the monarch in his realm. An 
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authority thus objectively embodied 
has also a special power of working 
through the affections; and to train 
them to be the handmaids of faith 
is one of the special functions of the 
church. “ My little children of 
whom I travail again,” says S. Paul 
to his flock. What living church can 
be imagined as thus addressing her 
children? Surely none save that 
one which claims apostolic authori- 
ty, and does not shrink from pro- 
claiming that faith includes obedi- 
ence as well as insight. This is 
not an idle theory. What men in 
the Roman Catholic Church have 
entertained the most filial and af- 
fectionate reverence for their mo- 
ther? Her saints—those who had 
the most ardent love for their Lord, 
the deepest insight into his Gos- 
pel, and the keenest appreciation of 
its spiritual freedom—the S. Ber- 
nards, Thomas 4 Kempises, Francis 
de Saleses. To retain obedience as 
a principle, and yet cheat it of its 
object, an authentic and real au- 
thority, was the “Arch Mock” of 
the “ Reformation.” 

A faith thus confirmed and stead- 
iec. by authentic authority can alone 
permanently sustain the ardent and 
enthusiastic devotion of strong 
minds. Faith, or what seems faith, 
if resting exclusively on internal 
feeling and individual opinion, will 
vehemently, if but transiently, excite 
the light and the impulsive; but 
the graver mind will distrust it, 
even when visited by the more san- 
guine mood, from a painful sense 
that it has no power of discrimi- 
nating between faith and illusion. 
It will be sure of its own percep- 
tions and sensations; but it cannot 
contrive wholly to ignore those of 
its neighbor when they are opposite. 
It will remember that there are 


two causes of uncertainty, the first 
arising when our own premises ad- 
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mit of alternative conclusions, the 
second when, the conclusions being 
obvious, the premises are disputed 
and cannot be proved. It will re- 
member that mathematical and 
moral intuitions, “ though indepen- 
dent of evidence, are yet backed 
by a practically universal consent 
(the result of their being, in a large 
measure, intuitions independent of 
the will); and it may be disposed 
to say that if it happened that 
most people denied that the 
three angles of a triangle equal- 
ed two right angles, I could not 
indeed believe that they made 
three, but I might come to believe 
that I had wandered into a region 
in which impressions must always 
seem certain, but yet in whi _ no- 
thing could be authentically known.” 
Men cannot exchange their éasées ; 
but then they know that tastes are 
subjective ; whereas revealed truth 
must be objective. Some such mis- 
giving will chill faith commonly 
in large and steady minds, and thus 
the whole religious life is struck 
dead. Enthusiasm will commonly, 
under such circumstances, belong 
enly to those minds which boil 
over before they have taken in 
much heat. Achurch which makes 
its censers of paper, not metal, can- 
not burn incense. A religion which, 
in any form, includes a “ peradven- 
ture,” has admitted the formula of 
nature and lost the “amen” of 
supernatural truth. It is reduced 
and transposed. Its raptures are 
but poetry, its dogma but science, 
its antiquity but pedantry, its forms 
but formality, its freedom but 
license, its authority but conven- 
tion, its zeal but faction, its sobrie- 
ty but sloth. It cannot admit of 
enthusiasm, as it cannot generate 
it in its nobler and more permanent 
forms, because it can neither bal- 
ance nor direct it. Such a faith 
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must install reason in the higher 
place. A church founded on no- 
thing higher must serve, not rule. 
It will end by worshipping its bond- 
age. 

As in theology there is no pos- 
sibility of separating dogma from 
dogma, so there is no possibility 
of separating the religious affections 
from a reverence for dogmas, if the 
mind be an inquiring one. What 
has been called “loyalty to our 
Lord,”” and contrasted with the 
“dogmatic spirit,” is a sentiment 
which depends wholly on what we 
believe concerning him. But to be- 
lieve him to be God and man in- 
volves an immense mass of pro- 
found doctrine which may be held 
implicitly by the many, but whichthe 
student must hold explicitly, or be in 
a condition of doubt. These sub- 
tle questions involve metaphysical 
speculations; and had we to settle 
them for ourselves, we must all of 
us have mastered philosophy before 
we had learned the lore of Chris- 
tian love. But how many points 
are there of a different sort which 
yet must be certain, if our faith is 
to be certain—points which no man 
could settle for himself, and as to 
which no authority save one secure 
from error could give us rest! 
Such are the questions as to the 
mode of administering sacraments ; 
what form of baptism is valid, and 
what is éuvalid; the canonicity 
of the Scriptures, which, if it de- 
pend on our individual estimate 
of historic evidenee only, can 
rise no higher than the level of 
opinion, and therefore can never 
afford a basis for divine faith. No 
reasonable man can suppose that 
either directly or indirectly he can 
reach to intuitions on ¢hese points. 
He may say that they are not es- 
sential to him personally; but he 
cannot but suspect that they are 
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essential to the integrity of that 
whole scheme of theology which, 
as a whole, is essential to him. A 
leak in the ship is not less danger- 
ous because low down and out of 
sight; and the strength of a chain 
is the strength of its weakest link. 
When the principle of authority 
ceased to be held, as a revealed 
doctrine (the complement of that of 
personal spiritual discernment), the 
complete circle of faith was broken, 
and an element of doubt enter- 
edin. The process was unperceiv- 
ed because gradual, the inherited 
faith concealing long the ravages 
of innovating opinion. Human 
faith succeeded also to divine, and 
simulated it. Science, imagination, 
enthusiasm in its ever-varying 
forms, contributed their aid. -Pro- 
testant churches can hardly now 
even conceive of an authority acting 
simply and humbly under divine 
faith. They can only imagine 
anathemas as proceeding from pas- 
sion. But S. Paul and the early 
church, as well as the Roman Ca- 
tholic, thought differently. 

Another principle lost sight of 
practically on the Protestant theory 
of religious knowledge is that it is 
necessary to hold the Christian 
faith, not only (1st) zx its fulness, 
and (2d) with certainty, but also 
(3d) 2 its purity. Now, what- 
ever truths individual intuitions 
and studies may bring home to us 
(legitimately or accidentally), it is 
certain from experience that they 
will not exclude many errors, which 
apparently have the same sanction, 
and are entertained with the same 
confidence—nay, are. so cherished 
that if but one be spoken against, 
the whole system of thought is felt 
to be endangered. But this con- 
fusion of truth and error introduces 
Babel into the heart of Jerusalem, 
and erects altars to false gods in 
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the temple of the True. The-soul 
espoused to Christ must exclude 
his rivals, and preserve ever the 
unrelaxed girdle of purity in spirit- 
ual things. Faith is not only the 
mother, but the zrgin mother, of 
all perfect belief, devotion, and 
practice. Error, in the region of 
faith, is not only hostile but fatal 
to truth in its spiritual unity. We 
are assured that “the letter £z//s,” 
not merely that it is void; and we 
know that a little poison may cor- 
rupt much food, while a little need- 
ful medicine may taste as bitter as 
poison. Now, that the Bible, by 
reason of its very excellency, 
abounds in passages obvious to in- 
dividual misinterpretation, no can- 
did reader of it or of history will 
deny. We need, therefore, some- 
thing which will preserve us from 
such dangers, as well as from evils 
of deficiency. Animals are pro- 
tected from many dangers by the 
constant presence of overpowering 
instincts. The soul requires equal- 
ly the constant guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Experience disproves 
the novel and enthusiastic notion 
that the Spirit is ‘us given—viz., as 
inspiration—to the individual in his 
isolation. He requires, therefore, 
the aid of the Spirit, both acting in 
his soul as vital heat, and also 
shedding light on him from the 
church, round whose head the Pen- 
tecostal flame ever plays. Within 
‘that church which teaches “ with 
authority, and not as the scribes,” 
a firmament is drawn between mat- 
ters to be believed de fide and 
matters of opinion. Errors in 
theological opinion, recognized as 
opinion only, are not necessarily 
more hurtful than errors in science 
or politics. Let us now glance at 
the most ordinary form of objec- 
tion. 

So traditional 


inveterate are 
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habits of thought that we recur to 
them after their fallaciousness has 
been ever so clearly pointed out 
A wheel of thought moves round 
in our head, and the old notions 
recur. What convert, for instance, 
has not been plagued, while ap- 
proaching to Catholic convictions, 
by the reiteration of that thought 
constantly recurring to his mind, 
“Ts it likely that all England should 
have been in error for three hun- 
dred years ?” Though he cannot but 
feel the weight of the answer, “ It is 
at least more likely than that all 
Christendom should have been far 
more deeply steeped in worse errors 
and corruptions, by their nature 
affecting individuals as well as the 
body corporate, for at least twelve 
hundred years.” It is thus that in 
the question of the “rule of faith ’’ 
we recur to the question, “Is it 
not obvious that the individual 
mind must lose all freedom and 
spontaneity, if obliged to measure 
its movements by an outward au- 
thority? Is not obedience 
servile, not filial; carnal, not spirit- 
ual? Who could move freely, if 
obliged to walk always with another, 
though that other were his dearest 
friend?” Now, far from all this 
being obvious, it is obviously found- 
ed on a misconception of the hy- 
pothesis objected to. Why does 
the soul partake of a higher /ree- 
dom as it advances in submission to 
God ?, How is it that, in the glo- 
rified state, perfect freedom exists 
without the possibility of falling ? 
Because the Spirit that works in the 


such 


redeemed and regenerate is the 
Spirit of God himself. Why is it 


no bondage that our two eyes must, 
if in a healthy condition, move to- 
gether? Because the same law 
acts freely in both. Why is it that 
a hand that has ceased to obey the 
brain is called a powerless hand? 
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Because its power proceeds from 
sympathy with the brain. Now, 
on the hypothesis of the “ visible 
church,” just such a sympathy, 
such a law, and such a Spirit work 
equally and simultaneously in the in- 
dividual and in the body. ‘Yo the 
church the Spirit is given indefec- 
tibly, to lead her into “all truth,” 
even to the “end of the world.” 
The individual may or may not 
co-operate with the Spirit; but if 
he does, he must needs, ex hypo- 
thest, co-operate with the church, 
and he cannot feel as a bondage 
what is the law of his life, though 
the /ess spiritual part of him may 
often feel it as a salutary restraint. 
Rightly to serve is, in things divine, 
the only possible spiritual, as dis- 
tinguished from merely natural, 
freedom. ‘The real question, then, 
respects, not either the stringency 
f the law or its character as ex- 
ternal law, but its being or not 
being divine—a rightful authority, 


not a usurpation. 


Che place of faith is not deter- 
mined by controversial or even in- 
only. Its func- 
innumerable. It is the 
bond between the race and God. 
It must affect the whole soul and 
be the health of every part. It is 
adamant diffused through 
every region of our being, as the 
rock on which the church is built 
extends, in its solidity, throughout 
and under the whole fabric. Our 
individual faith may be weak; but 
it is the nature of faith itself to 
be infinitely strong; and our faith 
must so come to us, and so stand 
towards us, as to admit of its own 
infinite increase, as well as of its 
permanence. It must enlighten 
the mind, erect the will, warm and 
chasten the heart, live in every 
\ffection, kneel in our humility, en- 
dure in our patience. It is an ar- 
VOL xx.—38 
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mor that covers us wholly, leav- 
ing no spot exposed to the flying 
shafts of an enemy, to whom one 
spot is as the whole body. Its 
shield is a mirror in which human- 
ity beholds the whole of its being, 
individual and social, imaged after 
the stature of the renewed man. 
That image is no idol with brazen 
breast and feet of earth, but the 
likeness, everywhere glorious, of 
Him who took our whole nature, 
and in it was obedient to “his pa- 
rents” and his country’s law, as 
well as to his Father’s will. Faith, 
in the Protestant acceptation of 
the word, is unable to discharge for 
us all these high offices. No Pro- 
testant community (and many have 
been tried) can point to its heroic 
triumphs, and say, “Behold its 
fruits.” They have neither con- 
verted heathen nations nor retained 
as much of the faith as they started 
with on their new career. 

The theory of the “ Bible znter- 
preted by private judgment ” seems, 
then, to me to have been novel, 
rash, crude, not sincerely thought 
out when promulgated —the only 
position that could affect to justify 
the revolt from unity, but one not 
itself justified by the event. Jf 
reason, to which rationalism ever 
appeals, would not have antecedent- 
ly assured me that a book would 
have formed even part of a revela- 
tion. My reason tells me that if 
the facts of Christianity be divine, 
its dogmatic truths divine, and the 
book which records the facts and 
announces the truths be divine, it 
is not unreasonable that the inter- 
preter of that book should be di- 
vine. Such is the theory which 
Rome maintains, but which’no one 
will say that Rome did more than 
retain, walking thus in the foot- 
steps of the primitive church, and 
of the general councils. The pa- 
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triarchal church had no Bible; the 
Hebrew church but an incomplete 
canon, added to from time to time. 
‘The Christian canon was not compil- 
ed for two centuries after Christ; 
Providence did not allow of its dif- 
fusion by printing for fourtcen. 
The Christian world is still, for the 
most past, unable to read. Most 
Protestants have therefore ever 
been compelled to be guided by 
an authority which, without pre- 
tending to confer the spiritual gifts 
which Rome confers, is exposed to 
many of the same objections. All 
religious communities say  prac- 
tically, “Hear me.” One only 
says, with the apostle, “ Hear the 
church.” One only delivers a dis- 
tinct and consistent message. One 
only unites parental authority with 
maternal solicitude, fear with love, 
enthusiasm with steadfastness, per- 
manence of faith with progress of 
defined knowledge, the doctrines 
with the ethical habits of the early 
church, the lore of the Fathers with 
the propagandism of the early mis- 
sionaries and the courage of the 
martyrs. It is the church of Him 
who was singled from his brethren 
as were Judah, Shem, Seth,.and 
mide to be unity, that in his unity 
all might be one, in one Lord, one 
Feith, and one baptism. 
A. DE VERE. 
NOVEMBER 2, 1851. 


Our readers will certainly be 
thankful to us for giving them the 
pleasure of perusing the foregoing 
letter, which is a document of great 
interest and value for several rea- 
sons. It is the work of an author 
whose prose is only inferior to his 
poetry. It is a record of the pro- 
cess of reasoning by which one of 
the many illustrious English con- 
verts was aided to make the tran- 
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sition from Anglicanism to the 
Catholic Church, given in his own 
language ata time when his thoughts 
and sentiments about the momen- 
tous change were fresh in his mem- 
ory, and remarkably different from 
any similar production. ‘The value 
of such a document, considered in 
the respect just mentioned, depends 
on its being given precisely as it was 
written at the time; and we have 
been, therefore, scrupulously careful 
not to change or modify a single 
sentence, or even a word, in 
author’s manuscript. 


+] 
tne 


This letter is not, however, mere- 
ly a psychological and literary curi- 
osity. Though it is the argument, 
not of a Catholic theologian, but of 
aman of letters just recently con- 
verted to the faith, it is a remarka- 
ble presentation of some parts of 
Cathelic doctrine, more particularly 
of the supernatural certainty of 
divine faith, and 
ference of faith from human science 


the essential dif- 


or opinion, even when the objec 

of the latter is natural or revealed 
We think it important, 
however, to add a short explanation 
of our own as a safeguard of purely 
natural certitude. Sound Catholic 
philosophy establishes the certitude 
of knowledge received through the 
senses, the understanding, and the 
discursive or reasoning operation 
of the mind upon the concepts ap- 
prehended by both those faculties. 
Physical, metaphysical, and moral 
demonstration produce, therefore, 
true science, not mere opinion. 
The rational proof of the Catholic 
religion rests on these three, and is 
sufficient to produce a certain con- 
viction. This is not, however, 
identical with divine faith. The 
act of faith is distinct from the 
merely rational assent of the mind. 
Yet these two acts may terminate 
on the same object. One may be 


theology. 
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convinced, for instance, of the quire an historical certainty of the 
spirituality of the soul, by a me- same truth. We cannot be too 
taphysical demonstration, without careful to maintain the supernatu- 
believing in the divine revelation. ral quality of faith and the superior- 
If he afterward believes in the rev- ity of its divine light to the natural 
elation, he will have also a divine light of reason; at the same time, 
faith in the spirituality of the soul. we must be also careful not to 
One may believe by divine faith weaken or diminish the certainty 
that Christ made S. Peter the head and the scope of natural know- 
of the church, and afterwards ac- ledge.—Enb. C. W. 
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3UILD up the church! Let its turrets rise, 
With cross-crowned summits, to kiss the skies ; 
Hollow its centre, in nave and aisle, 

From its walls let heaven-rapt faces smile. 


Make its fair altars to glow with light, 
Where priest and ministering acolyte 
May kneel, with incense and book and bell, 
The praises of God and his saints to swell. 


Let the deep tones of the organ roll 

With thunderous music, to stir the soul, 
While spirits soar, as on wings of fire, 

’Mid the holy chants of the surpliced choir. 


But when the crowd has passed away, 

And the lights burn low and the church is gray, 
And in their solitude aisle and nave 

Are still and stern as a martyr’s grave, 


All is not over of praise and prayer: 

The mourner, shrinking from crowd and glare, 
May kneel in the shadow, and veil her eyes 
Before the Lord of the sacrifice. 


The sacred Presence that throws its spell— 
An ever-abiding miracle— 

O’er the empty fane and the silent shrine, 
Is there at all seasons—the Host divine. 
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ARE YOU MY WIFE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR, 


“NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “ Pius VI,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FEW PAGES FROM CLIDE DE WINTON’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir was not the reception I ought 
to have had; but that was my own 
fault. The old house was not in 
the habit of giving such a cold wel- 
come to the eldest son who brought 
home his young bride. On the 
contrary, fireworks and _ bonfires, 
and bells ringing, and flags flying, 
and universal rejoicing both inside 
and outside the house, Lad been 
the traditionary mode of proceed- 
ing, on such occasions, since the 
Conquest, when it first owned a 
master of the name of De Winton. 
My earliest recollections of a dis- 
tinct kind are of my father bring- 
ing home my step-mother to the old 
place, and of my peeping out from 
my nursery-window, and vaguely 
connecting the strange lady, who 
came in the midst of us heralded 
by such noise and splendor, with 
the story of the Queen of Sheba that 
my nurse read to me very often on 
Sundays out of a pictured story- 
“book. This infantine delusion had 
long vanished before I quite lost 
the sense of childish bewilderment 
that accompanied the occasion. I 
was an odd child, I suppogg; old- 
fashioned, but not at all 
cious; and the dreamy impressions 
of childhood held their grasp on 
me longer than usual, probably 
from my having no children to 
play with and keep me from dwell- 
ing so long and so exclusively on 
the fancies of my own hazy little 
mind. I can recall vividly even 


preco- 


now how I hated all the noise and 
fuss that followed the wedding; 
how I shrank from being dressed 
in my scarlet cashmere frock, and 
being sent for to the drawing-room, 
and introduced to strangers, by my 
stiff, stately step-mother, as “ my 
Master Clide de 
There seemed no end to the stran- 


son, Winton.” 
gers that came trooping in to shake 
hands with my father and to be 
And then 
the dinners that were given, and 
the noise of music afterwards, that 
used: to wake me up in the nursery, 
and make me dream such noisy, 
confused dreams when I fell asleep 
again! How I detested it all! 
And when I expressed something 
of this to my nurse, and wondered 
why the house, that used to be so 
quiet when we had it to ourselves, 


introduced to his wife. 


had become so full of noise and 
strange people from the moment my 
new mamma came home, she found 
no better comfort than to tell me 
that that was always the way after 
a wedding, and that when I was 
grown up and married myself I 
should make just as much fuss, and 
a great deal more, because I should 
be younger, and my wife too. It 
may sound absurd, like so many 
other reminiscences of childhood 
that were once bitterly real to all 
of us; but this horoscopic view of 
life poisoned many an hour of those 
nursery-days tome. The fact that 


the dreaded ordeal was yet distant 
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gave me no consolation. I leaped 
over the gulf that separated six 
years old from five-and-twenty, and 
saw myself miserable in the midst 
of a pandemonium of noise, and 
strange people, and dinners, and 
pianoforte-playing. I was no doubt 
a morbid little boy, and no doubt 
my nurse discovered this, and 
with the unconscious cruelty of 
her race took pleasure in playing 
upon my idle terrors. I know she 
used to terrify me by graphic de- 
scriptions of the wedding ceremo- 
nial from first to last; and the more 
I showed that I was terrified, the 
more eloquent and inventive—as I 
afterwards discovered—she grew. 
She had been three times through 
the performance herself, and thus 
was peculiarly qualified to speak 
of it. I remember once when she 
told me I would have to stand up 
before all the company at a long 
table and make aspeech. I could 
bear it no longer, and I began tocry. 
This did not soften her; she only 
laughed at me for a silly little 
goose, and assured me that, when 
the time came, I would enjoy it all 
as much as I now enjoyed flying 
my kite and other juvenile amuse- 
I ran out of the nursery and 
away up to a garret where I some- 
times hid myself when I expected 
sent for to the drawing- 
room, and flung myself on the floor, 
and literally bellowed with misery. 
I suppose I cried myself to sleep, 
for when I awoke I was still in the 
same place, tired and cold. I con- 
sidered quietly what I might possi- 
bly do to avert the catastrophe that 
so appalled me in the distance. I 
could think only of one thing: that 
was to run away before the wed- 
ding-day arrived. I had heard 
stories about boys running away 
from school when they were very: 
naughty or very unhappy; why 
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should they not run away from 
home, if driven to extremities? 
This resolution soothed me. I 
crept down from my solitude a 
happier child than I had entered it. 

If this account of myself sounds 
unnatural, I can only answer that it 
is true. If my step-mother had 
been a loving, motherly woman, she 
would probably have found out 
something of these sufferings, and 
have sought to modify them by 
moulding my character; but she was 
not a woman to win a child’s confi- 
dence, even if she had tried; and she 
did not try towin mine. She found 
me shy, reserved, ungracious, and she 
left me so. She did her duty by me 
as far as she knew how. I was con- 
veyed every day regularly from the 
nursery to the dining-room after 
dinner. I grew resigned to the 
daily punishment after a time, and 
in reply to the usual questions, “ Had 
I been a good boy?” and “ Would 
I like an apple?” I learned to an- 
swer boldly that I had and that I 
would, and to stand straight on both 
legs and without wriggling. My 
step-mother patted me on the cheek, 
and observed to my father that I 
was improving inmy manners. She 
seldom went further than this in 
motherly caresses for the first two 
years after her marriage. Then my 
father died, and I can remember 
that she kissed me often, and was 
altogether more gentle in her man- 
ner towards me, and that I felt it, 
and liked the change, though I could 
in no way account for it. I was 
still miserably shy, and I retained 
the same intense dread of notoriety 
and fuss of every description. Per- 
haps it was this that partly decided 
her on sending me to Eton when I 
was barely old enough to be in the 
school-room. Other motives may 
have added weight to this one, but 
I shall say nothing of thatnow. If 
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her object was to cure me of the 
painful timidity which still beset 
me, it was perhaps a justification for 
sending the fatherless and mother- 
less boy away from the solitude and 
isolation of a gloomy home into the 
stir and life of a public school, 
where shyness, like so many other 
foolish weaknesses, is quickly rub- 
bed off by contact with those intol- 
erant pedagogues—companions of 
one’s own age and rank:. I was 
happy enough at Eton, in spite of 
the dreaded future that still loomed 
in the distance. I had forgotten 
the spectre of a possible wedding- 
breakfast and its accompanying 
horrors. I knew now that it was in 
my own hands to suffer or to avoid 
them. Meantime, my natural tim- 
idity still asserted itself in a way 
that was much deplored by my step- 
mother. I was an intelligent boy, 
and might have distinguished my- 
self over my fellows, had I chosen; 
but the same morbid folly that had 
embittered my childhood now para- 
lyzed my ambition, and prevented 
me trying for prizes in any depart- 
ment of study. Public sp2aking 
comes into play very much with 
candidates for honors at school, and 
the finest gold medal that was ever 
awarded for a Greek and Latin essay 
would’ not have tempted me, if I 
foresaw the necessity of reading the 
essay aloud before that redoubtable 
array of critics, my assembled mas- 
ters and companions. I passed for 
an oddity, and sol was. My step- 
mother sighed over it in her calm, 
correct way; regretted I had not 
the honorable ambition to make a 
name for myself and conquer a 
position amongst my fellow-men, 
and soon. ‘To this I modestly re- 
plied that I was satisfied with the 
name my fathers had transmitted 


to me, and which I hoped to carry, 


honorably at least through life, if 
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not proudly. Pride of birth was 
one of the earliest lessons she had 
endeavored to instil into my mind, 
and in this respect I did not prove 
as stubborn as in others. I remem- 
ber saying, in reply to some remarks 
of hers as to the advisability of my 
distinguishing myself in some pub- 
lic career, “When a man has the 
good luck to be born a De Winton 
he is distinguished enough”; and 
I remember the smile of approval 
that accompanied her demure shake 
of the head. 

I left Eton in course of time, 
and went to the university. The 
change from the now familiar world 
of school was accomplished with 
immense reluctance, and perhaps 
would never have been accomplish- 
ed at all without the combined in- 
fluence of my step-mother, my uncle, 
Admiral de Winton, and Sir Simon 
Harness, who was one of my 
dians and my father’s oldest friend 
I soon grew to like my new life, and 


euar- 


to make friends with a few of my 
new companions. I was still too shy 
to form friendships easily, or to b 
what is called popular. Everything 
however, went smoothly with me till 
I was a little over twenty, and then 
acircumstance occurred which woke 
up the old terrors, and showed too 
plainly that much of the puerile fol- 
ly of childhood clung to me still 
[am almost ashamed to write it 
at this lapse of time; but I shall 
have more grievous follies to con- 
fess by-and-by, so there is no use 
passing over this one. It arose out 
of a proposal to give a farewell din- 
ner to a fellow who was one of 
our set and extremely popular. I 
chimed in heartily with the scheme 
the moment it was broached, but 
when one of my chums, out of pure 
mischief as I afterwards found out, 
suggested that we should one of us 
make a farewell speech, expressing 
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the regret and so forth of the rest, 
and that I should be the speaker, I 
got savage, and was for not appear- 
ing at all at the dinner, unless they 
gave mea solemn promise that I 
should not be asked to open my lips, 
even to propose a toast. We were 
near quarrelling over it; the others 
were so amused at my anger and 
fright that they kept up the joke, 
and bullied me until I was in a 
downright passion. When it was 
over, and I had joined in the laugh 
against myself, my tormentor said, 
quite hap-hazard, and not with the 
least idea of rousing me again: 

“T say, old boy, how will it be 
when you come of age? You'll be 
giving a grand blow-out at the 
Moat, of course, and we'll all drink 
health with three times 
three ; but you will have to return 
thanks, you know, and address the 
tenantry, and that sort of thing. 
It will be awful fun to you 
stammering and haw-hawing, and 
assuring us that the affecting occa- 


to your 


see 


sion is really—aw—too much for 
you—aw—and so forth. When is 
itto be? About this time twelve- 
month, eh ?” 

I don’t know what I said to him. 
I think I felt he was too great a 
brute to be spoken to, except in a 
language which it would not do for 
a De Winton to use. But could this 
be true? Was I making a fool's 
paradise to myself, while every day 
hurried me on to this dismal catas- 
trophe ? 

I feigned a sudden call home on 
family business that required my 
presence, and started by the six A.M. 
train next morning for the Moat. 

My step-mother was surprised to 
meet me on coming down to break- 
fast—surprised, not startled. She 
was not a woman to be startled. 

“ Madam,” I said, after greeting 
her ceremoniously, according to 
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my step-filial habit, “ have you any 
plan in view respecting the event 
of my majority ?” 

“ You speak in enigmas, my dear 
Clide. Pray explain yourself,” re- 
plied Mrs, de Winton; and went on 
washing her hands in that deliber- 
ate way of hers that always exaspe- 
rated me. Perhaps it was this trick 
of perpetually washing her hands 
that made me think her so uncom- 
monly like the picture of Lady 
Macbeth hanging over the library 
mantel-piece. 

“To be explicit, then,” I replied, 
“do you intend making a Coming 
of Age of it? Do you purpose 
setting the tenantry into fits mak- 
ing a fuss over me? In a word 
do you purpose calling up the 
seven devils commonly called re- 
joicings and loyal demonstrations? 
Do you mean to do these things, 
madam ?” 

Whether she thought I had gone 
suddenly mad, or that, notwithstand- 
ing ihe early hour, I had been in- 
dulging too freely in convivial li- 
bations, I could not tell; but she 
decidedly thought I was laboring 
under some sort of cerebral inflam- 
mation. Suspending abruptly the 
ablutionary movement, she joined 
her hands coldly, and looking at me 
With a severe countenance, not de- 
void altogether of pity, “ Clide, you 
surprise me,” she said. “I hoped 
that you had sufficient respect for 
yourself and for your ancestors to 
understand .. .” 

“ Madam,” I broke in, trembling 
with excitement, “I respect you 
and I respect my ancestors; but as 
to making a fool of myself for the 
gratification of their ante-diluvian 
crotchets, I won’t do it. No; if 
every De Winton from the Flood 
down were to stalk out of his coffin 
and bully me, I won’t.” 

“Won't what?” demanded my 
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step-mother, looking now rather 
alarmed. 

“T won’t have those seven devils 
let loose over the place,” I said 
defiantly ; “and unless you pledge 
me your word of honor that there 
wil) not be anything of the sort, as 
sure as I’m a living De Winton I'll 
bol: from the country, and never set 
foot in it again!” 

“You misapprehend our relative 
positions altogether, Clide,” resum- 
ed Mrs. de Winton. “ When the 
time of your majority has arrived, 
you will, by the very fact of its ad- 
vent, be master to deal with it as 
you choose, quite independent of 
my wishes. I should hope, however, 
that by that time you will have 
conceived a better notion of your 
duty to society in your own person, 
and to the traditions of the illus- 
trious race from whom it is your 
privilege to descend, than you seem 
to possess at present. It has been 
from time immemorial the custom 
in the family to celebrate with pomp 
and festive gatherings the majority 
of the heir. I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why this venerable custom 
should inspire you with such irra- 
tional fury; why you should antici- 
pate the welcome that awaits every 
De Winton on his coming of age 
otherwise than with a sense of grate- 
ful and honorable pride.” 

I had calmed down when I dis- 
covered that I was my own master 
in the matter. Otherwise I should 
not have listened so patiently to 
the end of her tirade. When it 
was over, I began to feel rather 
ashamed of myself. I had been 
making a storm in a butter-boat. 

“Tf I have forgotten in the least 
degree the deference I owe you, 
madam,” I observed, twisting my 
wide-awake to give myself what the 
French call a countenance, “I 
apologize for it.” 
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“IT trust you will learn to control 
yourself, in fiiture, fof your own 
sake,” observed Mrs. de Winton, 
washing her hands again. “Bx 
assured of one thing: I shall take 
no steps towards the celebration of 
the event, which is looked forward 
to by the tenantry with very differ- 
ent feelings from yours, without 
having your consent. I would not 
expose them or you to 
exhibition as that I have just wit- 
nessed. gut you have twelv 
months to wait, and to improve, | 
hope, before your coming of ag 
makes it necessary to remind you 
what that circumstance involves.” 

“Tf it involves a fuss, madam,” 
I said emphatically, and waxing 
wroth again, “‘once more, [ won't 
have it. I'd rather never come of 
!” And having delivered my- 
self of this decided opinion, I wish- 


such an 


ace 
age 


ed her good-morning. 

I came of age in due time, and 
fearing that, in spite of my com- 
mands to the contrary, the tenantry 
might get up some insane rejoic- 
ings and caterwaulings, I feigne 
illness London til 
the anniversary was a week old. 

That Rubicon was no sooner safe- 
ly passed than the other, the fear- 
ful one that had been the night- 
mare of my childhood, threatened 
to overtake me. 
ly announce¢ 


and waited in 


I had so constant- 
at school my deter- 


Nee gh | 
mination never to marry that my 
views on that subject were known 
to all who knew me, and the repu- 
tation of a woman-hater preceded 
Still, 
the Moat being a fine old place, 


me amongst my own people. 


clear rent-roll of fifteen 
thousand pounds a year, and I be- 
ing an only son and in all other 
what dowagers call 
eligible young man,” the female 
mind of shire resented such a 
resolve on my part as premature 


with a 


respects an 
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and absurd, and set to work dili- 
gently to bring me to a better way 
of thinking. I pass over the his- 
tory of that merciless campaign 
of match-making mothers and en- 
terprising daughters. The very 
thought of it now is painful to me. 
Enough that I came out of it un- 
scathed. After two years of com- 
parative quiet—for I persistently 
refused to be lured to the sirens’ 
caves in the neighborhood, and 
forced them to beard the lion in 
his den, which gave me no incon- 
siderable vantage-ground over the 
enemy—the fire slackened, and I 
was left in peace. 

My step-mother did not attempt 
to coerce me; on the contrary, she 
commiserated my position, and 
more than once expressed her dis- 
approval of the way in which, as 
she said, I was hunted down by all 
the marriageable womanhood of the 
county. She insisted on giving one 
ball when I came home, to introduce 
me to her own and my father’s 
and such members of the 
family as I only knew by name or 
very slightiy; but after that she 
subsided, and my life was as free 
from fuss as any life in this fussy 
world could be. 

“Clide,” observed Mrs. de Win- 

Nn One morning, as we sipped our 
ea over the breakfast-table, “ do 
you think it quite impossible you 
should ever marry: ?” 

“Well,” I said reflectively, “as 
far as a man can answer for him- 
self, I should say quite impossible.” 

“ But how far is that?” observed 
my step-mother with a sceptical 
smile. ‘You have not yet been 
put to the test. You have not yet 
come across the woman who could 
persuade you that marriage is the 
Elysium of man here below. Sup- 
posing—I merely put it in the 
light of a remote supposition—that 


friends 
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you should come across her some 
dap F 

“T should probably accept my 
fate as many a wiser man has done 
before me, and capitulate on rea- 
sonable terms—namely, that we 
should be executed at six o’clock 
in the morning, no wedding-dress, 
no bridemaids, no speechifying— 
no fuss, in fact, and nobody pre- 
sent but a beggar-woman and a 
policeman. Then, when we come 
home, no entertaining, giving and 
taking dinners, and that sort of 
fuss that comes like the farce after 
the tragedy. If I ever meet witha 
pretty girl willing to take me and 
the Moat on these conditions, then 
I will not answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

One year after this conversation 
with my step-mother I met that 
pretty girl; the result was what I 
tacitly foretold it would be. I 
married her. It happened in this 
way: Iwas seized with a desire to 


travel, and, instead of beginning 
with the stereotyped grand tour, I 
determined to go first to America. 
I had a hunger for grand, wild 


scenery. ‘The vast primeval forests 
of the far West, the awful grandeur 
of Niagara, drew me powerfully ; so 
off I set, accompanied by a con- 
fidential servant named Stanton. 
Shyness went for something in the 
choice. I felt attracted towards the 
new young continent as by a sense 
of homelikeness and kindred. I was 
not disappointed. Everything I saw 
there was at once novel and familiar. 
I could converse with the people in 
my own language, and was thus 
spared the mortification of stutter- 
ing out my inquiries in dubious 
French or German, or trumpeting 
them through an interpreter, as 
must have been the case on the 
grand tour. 
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Niagara appalled and fascinated 
me. Day after day I stood con- 
templating the torrents of foam 
that surged up to meet the great 
sheet of water that flung itself in a 
majestic arch of hard green crystal 
down into the boiling, creamy gulf. 
I gazed and gazed till sight was 
dim and sense was lost in a torpor 
of exquisite delight—neither trance 
nor vision, but a state that hovered 
between both. The thunder of the 
rushing waters, the sparkling of the 
prism that danced and flashed and 
faded with the changing lights, re- 
flecting every tint in the sunset, 
until the cataract blazed before my 
dazzled eyes like a thousand rain- 
bows melted into one, then fainted 
and died, leaving a uniform sheen 
of emerald in its place—all this was 
like some magnificent apotheosis 
that kept me spell-bound, fascinat- 
ed, entranced. I had come in- 
tending to remain three days; but 
a week slipped away and found me 
still at Niagara. At last I deter- 
mined to break the spell. I must 
tear myself from the spectacle be- 
fore it overmastered my reason; 
for there were moments when, after 
standing for hours looking down 
into the seething abyss of foam, I 
felt as if an invisible chord were 
drawing me on and on, nearer and 
nearer, luring me in a dreamy way 
towards the water. Then I would 
rouse myself and rush away; but it 
would not do to go on playing with 
a danger that was sweet and potent 
as a magician’s spell. I came out one 
morning to take my last look. It 
was just after sunrise. The falls had 
never looked so _ beautiful, the 
booming of the water had never 
sounded so solemn, the light had 
never evolved such a fairy tracery 
of jewelled glory on the silvery 
vapor and the greencrystal. ‘The 
effect was overpowering. For one 
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moment it seemed to me that I 
heard the voice of Jehovah speak- 
ing in the roar of many waters: 
that I stood within the sanctuary, 
separated by an impenetrable and 
mysterious wall of thunder from 
the outer, visible world. <A sponta- 
neous and almost unconscious im- 
pulse made me uncover myself and 
stand bareheaded, as in the pres- 
ence of the Unseen and Omnipre- 
sent. How long I stood thus | 
cannot say; I know that I 
roused from my revery by a sound 
that struck in upon my dreamy 
deafness with strange and thrilling 
effect. It was the singing of a hu- 
man voice; the words were inar- 
ticulate, but I the music 
well. It was a wild, weird Highland 
melody ; the rhythm was barely dis- 
tinguishable, as the notes rose and 
fell through the roar and boom of 
the waterfall, 
less preternaturally clear and sweet, 


was 


knew 


sounding neverthe- 


like the wail of a spirit or some 
sweet sea-bird’s What was 
it? Some Undine risen from the 
spray, and pouring her la- 
ment to the wave? I dared not 
look round, so fearful was I to 
banish the songster. When the 
voice ceased, I turned my head and 
looked. 


cCly. 


out 


Was I dreaming, or was it 
indeed a spirit that I beheld? I 
doubted at first. But as I kept my 
eyes steadily fixed on the figure, it 
moved towards and I knew 
that it was neither sprite nor sha- 
dow, but a woman, a young girl 
rather—for she seemed barely 
emerged from childhood to maiden- 
hood—more beautiful than any pic- 
ture I had ever seen or that my 
imagination had ever painted. 
She was small, below the middle 
height. Her hair fell in profuse 
ringlets or coils—it seemed an 
accidental arrangement—down her 
back; it was black and glossy as 


me, 
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jet. Her eyes were lustrous and 
dark as a gazelle’s; her complex- 
ion almost She was 
dressed in dark green, a loose, un- 


colorless. 


conventional sort of garment that 
draped her something after the 
fashion of a Roman stola; her 
hat had either fallen off or 
she had taken it off, and held it 
dangling from her arm; her hands 
were clasped, and her eyes fixed on 
the fall, as it plunged from the rocky 
ledge down, down into the eternity 
of waters. 

She had come within a few yards 
of me before she seemed conscious 
of my presence—of anything but 
the majestic spectacle that was ri- 
veting her whole soul through her 

She walked on like a som- 
nambulist. A sudden dread seized 
me. Was she asleep, or was she 

‘periencing in its uttermost de- 
gree the terrible attraction that I 
felt than and 
walking on unconsciously to death ? 


straw 


had more once, 
I advanced a few steps, so as to 
1d in her path as she drew near. 
The effect was instantaneous. She 
started as if some one had struck 
I thought she would have 
llen, and rushed to prevent it by 
stretching out my arm. ‘The move- 
ment apparently recalled her to 
the sense of where she was. With 
slight acknowledgment of 
courtesy, she turned quickly away, 
and hurried on out of sight. I fol- 
lowed her, and it was with an un- 
reasonable thrill of delight that I 
her enter the hotel where I 
was staying. Who was this siren, 
or how did one so young and so 
beautiful come to be alone jin this 
lonely place? Before the day was 
over I met her again. Chance 
brought us together once more in 
the same spot. This time she was 
not alone. An elderly man, whom 
she addressed as uncle, accompa- 
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nied her. He was not prepossessing 
in his appearance, and I doubt 
whether I should have overcome 
my natural shyness so far as to ad- 
dress him, if he had not himself 
broken the ice by asking me if I 
had ventured to walk under the 
fall, and whether the experience 
was worth the risk. I assured him 
that it amply compensated for any 
imaginary danger that might exist, 
and volunteered to accompany him 
if he decided on trying it. This 
brought us into communication, if 
not into sympathy. I did not like 
him, consequently he did not like 
me. We both felt this instinctively, 
no doubt; there was an opposing 
element of some sort between us 
that made friendship impossible, 
though it did not prevent that kind 
of superficial intimacy which is al- 
most inevitable amongst people of 
the same. country who find them- 
selves thrown close together under 
the same roof in a foreign land. 
He was Scotch, as I knew at once 
by his name, Prendergast, and by 
his accent. He was a thin, medi- 
um-sized man, and could not have 
beer. more than forty, though his sil- 
ver hair gave hima prematurely old 
look, which was perhaps increased 
by a settled expression of ill-tem- 
per about the mouth, arising, so his 
niece affectionately alleged, from 
chronic He seemed 
indeed a martyr to that trying com- 
plaint, and wore his head tied up 
in a woollen comforter, which must 
have been miserably uncomforta- 
ble; for the days were hot and the 
nights as balmy as June. I fancied 
that his beautiful niece disliked him, 
or at least feared him considerably 
more than she loved him. I noticed 
how the merry, bright little creature 
started at the sound of his voice 
when he called to her sharply, and 
how she quailed when his cold, 


tooth-ache. 
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hard eye lighted on her in the midst 
of one of her childish peals of laugh- 
ter, checking it as by a cold bath. 
It struck me even more than once 
that she cast a glance towards me, as 
if claiming my protection—against 
whom or what I could not imagine; 
but I was resolved to ascertain, and, 
if my assistance or sympathy could 
avail her, to let her have them at any 
cost. We happened to be alone on 
the third day after our first meeting. 
Isabel—so I heard Mr. Prendergast 
call her—was apparently as pleased 
at the opportunity as I was. She 
talked to me with the frank, artless 
abandon of a child; and, without in 
the least intending it, she told me 
enough of her antecedents and po- 
sition to satisfy me that I was right 
in supposing her not very happy 
with her uncle. She told me he 
was her guardian, and had brought 
her up since she was quite a child, 
her parents having died when she 
was five years old. Her mother 
was his sister; her father’s name 
was Cameron. He held a large 
tract of land in Canada, and had a 
great deal of money—* heaps of 
money,” was, her childish estimate 
of it—in banks and things in Eng- 
land; and she, being the only child, 
was heiress to all this wealth. Mr. 
Prendergast had had the manage- 
ment of it up to the present, and 
continued to ‘treat her as an infant, 
though she was now of age, she said. 
He had by nature a tyrannical tem- 
per, and it was increased and ren- 
dered irritable and fierce by years 
of tooth-ache. He had been away 
in hot climates to seek relief for 
his exasperated nerves, and it was 
only on her account that he had 
returned to England of late. He 
had come out to America to look af- 
ter her property, and aiso for the 
benefit of her health, which had re- 
quired change and a long sea-voy- 
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age. I felt grateful to him for this 
at least, as the sacrifice had evident- 
ly been crowned with success. Miss 
Cameron looked the very picture 
of health, and she said the voyag 
had made her stronger than she had 
ever been in her life. It had, how- 
ever, proved very disastrous to Mr. 
Prendergast, whose teeth had not 
given him a day’s rest since they left 
England; “and of course this makes 
him very cross,” his niece observ- 
ed deprecatingly, with a little sigh. 
After this conversation we be- 
came perfectly at ease with each 
other, and tacitly watched for oppor 
tunities of renewing it. I need not 
say that I relinquished my plan of 
leaving the falls, which day after 
day grew more beautiful, more 
resistibly attractive, to me. <A week 
passed in a dreamy state of bliss- 
fulness, and then a 
Mr. Prendergast, who had_ been 
howling all night in the room next 
to me with the tooth-ache, set off 
after breakfast, in spite of his swell- 
ed face, with a party that were be- 
ing taken to walk under the arch of 
the fall. He wound a quarter of 
a mile of Shetland shawls round his 
head, and, thus fortified, donned the 
leathern costume of the 
and down he went. Everything went 
well enough until he was emerg- 
ing from the tremendous roar that 
had covered him in like a curtain, 
and was setting his foot on dry land 
above, when he was seized with a 
rush of blood to the head, and fell 
insensible to the ground. He was 
carried to his room, and lay there 
dangerously ill for several days. 
Isabel was not allowed to see him. 
The doctor enjoined absolute quiet 
as of the first necessity ; no one en- 
tered the sick-room but the medical 
man and a nurse whom he sent for 
to thenearest town. This catastro- 
phe naturally threw Miss Cameroun 


crisis cam 


occasion, 
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and me a good deal together. We 
wandered out to admire the falls by 
sunrise ; we were to be seen there 
again at sunset, when the clouds 
rolled in golden cascades over the 
western sky, and made a spectacle 
of rival glory above and beyond the 
everlasting glory of Niagara. What 
could come of all this but what 
came of it? We loved each other, 
and we confessed it. It was a wild 
act on my part. I knew nothing 
of Isabel’s family and antecedents 
but what she had accidentally told 
me; but to a man in love, first love, 
what more was wanted? She bore 
1 name that was ancient as my own. 
As to her fortune, I cared nothing 
forthat. She told me it was already 
legally in her own power; that she 
was twenty-one. I believed this, 
since she said it, but it required a 
strong effort of faith to credit that 
beaming young face with more than 


seventeen years in this cold world. 
(hose were blissful days while we 
walked arm-in-arm through the yel- 
the 


lowing forest, and alongside 
river beyond the falls, cooing our 
young loves to one another, as fool- 
and as tender as any two Babes 
the Wood. But Mr. Prendergast 
is getting well now, and called 
Isabel constantly to his side, and 
sternly catechised her as to what 
she did when she left him. - He was 
to be down-stairs to-morrow, and 
they were to leave Niagara in a few 
days, and sail for England by the 
next boat that left Quebec. She 
whispered this to me with white lips 
one morning, and then rushed up- 
stairs to answer the call of the dra- 
gon, who was shouting to her from 
his open window. I waited till she 
came down again, and then drew 
her out into a favorite spot of outs 
at a little distance from the house. 
“Tsabe',” I said, “ does your un- 
cle know that we love each other?” 
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“Oh! no, no; he would kill me 
if he knew it,” she replied, speaking 
in a whisper, and looking up at mé 
with an expression of terror and 
trust that nerved me to anything. 

“ What, then, are we to do? 
Shall I speak to him at once?” I 
asked. 

“There is no use speaking to 
him; he will never let me marry 
you, Clide. Forgive me for mak- 
ing you unhappy,” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands on my arm, while 
the big tears ran down her face. 
“TI never ought to have let you 
care forme. I never ought to have 
let myself love you, but I could not 
help it; I could not help it.” 

Her head fell on my shoulder, 
and the sobs shook the frail little 
figure that leaned against me with 
the artless confidence of a child. 

“You shail marry me, darling, 
I cried; “no uncle that ever lived 
shall separate us. Iswearit! We 
shall be married before we leave 
this. Trust to me to do every- 
thing; we will arrange it all before 
that old Turk knows or suspects 
anything. Promise only to trust to 
me entirely and to do as £ ask you. 
Promise me, Isabel.” 

She promised, placing her hand 
confidingly in mine. 

Next morning, soon after sun- 
rise, while Mr. Prendergast was 
still asleep, we two stole out to 
the little church where a few stray 
worshippers sang their hymns to 
the music of the waterfall, and were 
married by the old clergyman of the 
place. My man, Stanton, and the 
sexton were the only witnesses. It 
was indeed a wedding after my own 
heart, all done as quietly as if mar- 
rying a wife were as much an 
every-day accident in life as taking 
a walk before breakfast. Isabel 
was, if possible, more delighted 
with the mode of proceeding than 


” 
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I was. I forget how she came to 
make the avowal, but I know it was 
quite spontaneous, that she hated 
the fuss and paraphernalia of a 
wedding in England as she hated a 
thunder-storm; and that if she had 
been given her choice, she would 
infinitely have preferred this quiet 
little marriage of ours to the most 
magnificent display that could 
have been got up for her in Scot- 
land. We were as happy as two 
children as we walked home to- 
gether. But then came the busi- 
ness of telling Mr. Prendergast. 
Isabel declared she would rather 
die than enter his presence now 
alone; he would read her rebel- 
lious act on her face, and he would 
kill her. He was capable of any- 
thing when he was roused. I was 
not going to risk my treasure with- 
in his reach. I sat down and 
wrote a respectful letter, informing 
him that I had become the hus- 
band of his niece, and requesting 
his forgiveness for what might 
seem a violation of good faith, but 
which his own conscience would, I 
felt sure, find an excuse for in my 
behalf. I stated my fortune and 
position more accurately than I 
had been able to do to Isabel, who 
put her hand to my mouth when I 
attempted to speak of settlements 
and so forth, saying she wanted to 
hear nothing about my money. I 
now begged of Mr. Prendergast to 
let me know what his wishes were 
concerning his niece’s fortune, and 
pledged myself beforehand to con- 
form to them, and prove by my 
conduct in this respect that money 
was the last consideration that had 
actuated me in marrying an heiress. 
In answer to this I received a curt 
line informing me that I had be- 
haved like a scoundrel, and that, as 
a gentleman, Mr. Prendergast de- 
clined to meet me, and that I had 
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better take myself off with my wife 
before chance threw me in his way 
again. Isabel was overjoyed at 
this unexpected issue. I was stung 
by the man’s insolence and his un- 
just accusations, but, on the whole, 
it was the easiest way of getting rid 
of him and securing myself and 
Isabel from his brutal temper and 
ungovernable violence. 

We left Niagara that day. I 
wrote to my step-mother, acquaint- 
ing her that I was a married man, 
and announcing the day she might 
expect to see us at the Moat. I 
wrote for places in the next steamer, 
and we were fortunate enough to 
find two vacant ones at nearly the 
last moment in a splendid vessel 
that sailed from New York. It had 
occurred to me that before leaving 
America it would have been pru- 
dent and rational to make some 
inquiries concerning the landed 
property which my wife held in 
Canada; but as she did not propose 
this, I feared it might strike her 
unfavorably if I did, and suggest 
that her uncle’s insulting insinua- 
tions were not as unfounded as I 
wished her to believe. I therefore 
abandoned the idea, and we left 
the United States without my ask- 
ing a single question on the subject. 

The voyage homeward was de- 
lightful. Isabel formed plans for 
the future that sounded like songs 
from Arcadia, and drew a picture 
of our life at the Moat that looked 
like a vision of the Elysian fields. 
We stopped a week in London to 
extemporize a trousseau and pur- 
chase some trinkets, and then I 
took my wife to her Welsh home. 
My step-mother gave hera gracious, 
if not a hearty, welcome. It was 
a very quiet home-coming ; nothing, 
indeed, could have been tamer. 
There were no tenantry to meet us, 
no rejoicings either in the village or 
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at the house. I thought this 
strange, though it was strictly in 
accordance with the desires I had 
always expressed on the subject to 
my *tep-mother. Isabel, however, 
was entirely satisfied, and confessed 
to me that she had been in a ner- 
vous flutter all the way home, fear- 
ing to find some horror in the shape 
of a deputation from the tenants 
or something awaiting us at our 
journey’s end, 

A few days after our arrival, 
came down to breakfast 
alone, my step-mother said to me, 
“Clide, it is time that you thought 
alittle of business now. I think 
you told me that your wife’s fortune 
is in her own right; this is very 
with, but of 
course it cannot remain so. Your 
rights as a husband must be proper- 
ly protected.” 

“My wife's affection and my 
confidence in her are the only 
security I require on that, madam,” 
I replied stiffly. 

“The sentiment does honor to 
you both,” observed Mrs. de Win- 
ton, with an undertone of sarcasm 


when I 


desirable to begin 


that did not escape me; “but you 
do not expect Admiral de Winton 
or Sir Simon Harness to be satis- 
fied with such a sentimental guar- 
antee.”” 

“T understand you, and I respect 
your motives,” was my cold rejoin- 
der; “but as I am not responsible 
to any one but myself for the good 
or bad management of myself and 
my property, I do not recognize 
any one’s right, trustee or relation, 
to interfere with me, and still less 
to interfere with my wife.” 

“Who talks of interfering with 
your wife? You tell me she is an 
heiress with forty thousand pounds 
in the Funds and an estate in 
Canada. 
your late guardian 


and _ trustee 


Your father’s widow and | 
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have certainly a right to ask the 
whereabouts of the money and the 
land. Admitting that your wife be 
as devoted and as disinterested as 
you believe, is she entirely her own 
mistress? ‘This tyrannical old 
uncle who has kept her in such 
bondage—how far did he or does 
he hold control over her fortune ? 
For her sake as much as for your 
own you should put yourself in 
possession of these facts.” 

This view of the case had not 
occurred to me. I saw the justice 
of it, and frankly said so. 

“Isabel will put no obstacle in 
the way of a just and prudenf ar- 
rangement; I am quite sure of 
that,” I said emphatically. “ My 
only fear is that she should see in 
this horrid investigation a desire on 
my part to count my prize, and 
perhaps suspect me of having had 
a base, ulterior motive in marrying 
her; and rather than wrong myself 
or wound her by such a suspi- 
cion, I would sooner never see a 
penny of her money or an acre of 
her land.” 

“ And does your wife share these 
sentiments? Is she quite as indif- 
ferent about the matter as you are?” 
inquired my step-mother. 

“Every bit!” I answered vehe- 
mently. 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“Do you suppose I would ask 
her?” 

“Ridiculous boy!” sneered my 
step-mother. “ But taking for grant- 
ed that just at present she does 
share your juvenile folly and poeti- 
cal want of common sense, how 
long will it last, do you think? A 
bride in her honeymoon is a very 
different being from a wife of a few 
years’ standing. She knows nothing 
of the value of money now; but 
when she finds herself the mother 
of a family, with daughters growing 
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up to be married and portioned, she 
will awake to the value of it ina 
way that will astonish you. And 
when a few years hence she asks 
you for an account of her own 
splendid fortune, what answer will 
you make to her? You were too 
delicate to hurt her feelings by any 
inquiries about so insignificant a 
matter, so you left it to her uncle 
to see to it!” 

“JT said I was prepared to do 
what was necessary to protect her 
interests,” I replied. “ I will speak 
to her on the subject this afternoon. 
What am I to do next ?” 

“ Write to SirSimon Harness, and 
beg him to fix a day tocome down 
here; and when he has done so, you 
will write to the family lawyer, and 
request him to be here to meet 
him. Of course you will write to 
Admiral de Winton, as your father’s 
executor and your nearest relative 
now.” 

“ What a confounded fuss it will 
be!” I exclaimed impatiently, and, 
kicking over a footstool, I started up 
and began to walk up and down the 
room. “I wish I had married a 
milkmaid !” 

* Don’t talk like a fool, Clide!” 
said my step-mother. “Ido believe 
your pretended delicacy and fear of 
hur:ing Isabel’s feelings are nothing 
but a cloak to cover your dread of 
a fuss !” 

I was going to protest, but the 
door opened, and Isabel walked in. 

She looked so beautiful in her 
pink cashmere drapery, breaking 
into the brown old wainscoted room 
like a sunbeam, that even my step- 
mother was surprised into an in- 
voluntary tribute of admiration; and 
when my wife, coming up to her in 
that pretty, kitten-like way that was 
so bewitching, stooped down to be 
kissed, my step-mother responded 
quite warmly, and actually put up 
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her hand to caress the sunny face 
after she had kissed it. 

I felt so proud of my lovely Isa- 
bel, and so grateful to my step-mo- 
ther for this unfeigned recognition 
of her loveliness, that I was seized 
with a strong impulse to embrace 
them both on the spot. I restrain- 
ed it, however, and we sat down to 
breakfast ; my wife, as mistress of 
the house, presiding over the cups 
and saucers. 

“Clide,” began my step-mother 
(she prefaced every remark by my 
Christian name), as soon as Isabel 
had provided us respectively with 
tea and coffee, “what are we gx 
ing to do to make Mrs. de Winton 
welcome amongst us? Now, don’t 
answer me with your usual lazy 
outcry about fuss. My dear,” she 
said, turning to Isabel, “ you will 
have a great deal to do in the way of 
reforming him ; and if you succeed, 
it will be little short of a miracle.” 

“Isabel will find out my vices 
soon enough, without your en- 
lightening her beforehand,” I pro- 
tested. “It’s not fair to take away 
a man’s character without giving 
him a chance of redeeming it.” 

“Then begin and redeem it in 
time,” said my step-mother. “ Here 
is a good opportunity. Have some 
people down from London to put 
the house in order, and then give a 
series of proper entertainments to 
introduce your wife to her new fami- 
ly and friends.” 

“Oh! please .. .” cried Isabel, 
pursing up her rosebud of a mouth, 
and joining her hands with a deli- 
cious little pantomime of fright. 

“What! are you as silly as him- 
self? Or has he spoilt you al- 
ready ?” 

“T was ready spoilt for him, dear 
Mrs. de Winton. I hate being in- 
troduced; and as to refurnishing 
anything, I wouldn’t have it for the 
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world. I adore old furniture!” de- 
clared Isabel. 

“Old furniture is one thing, and 
shabby furniture is another,” ob- 
served my step-mother, resuming 
the chronic rigidity of manner which 
Isabel’s beauty and sweetness had 
thawed for a moment. “If Clide 
had done me the honor of confiding 
his intentions to me in time, I cer- 
tainly would have taken upon my- 
self to make the house decently 
clean to receive you. I had for 
some time past urged on him the 
necessity of getting new carpets and 
curtains; it was not surprising he 
shrank from the annoyance of a few 
days’ hammering merely to make it 
habitable for me, but I fancied for 
his wife he might have undergone 
as much,” 

“T shall be delighted to hear the 
hammers going for a month, if Isa- 
bel hikes it,” I replied evasively. 

“ But I don’t like it; I hate it, 
Clide !” exclaimed my wife passion- 
ately. 

“Well, then, you sha’n’t have it, 
my darling,” I said. My step-mo- 
ther sat back in her chair and 
washed her hands. She said no- 
thing, but this was sufficiently sug- 
gestive. 

“ Have you announced your mar- 
riage to Sir Simon Harness ?” she 
resumed after a pause. 

“Not yet. I mean to write to 
him to-day.” 

“Who is Sir Simon Harness ?” 
inquired Isabel. 

“He was my father’s particular 
friend and the trustee during my 
minority,” I explained. 

“You had better ask him to come 
down here for a few days to make 
your wite’s acquaintance,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. de Winton. 

“No, he sha’n’t!” broke in the 
angel in pink. “I don’t want to 
make his acquaintance. He’s a 
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mean, disagreeable old man. Trus- 
tees always are. I hate them!” 

I thought this charmingly inno- 
centand childlike, though, it must be 
confessed, she put more vehemence 
into her manner than the case war- 
ranted ; but remembering the type 
of trustee on which she had built 
her opinion of the class, I could not 
resent her prejudice against my old 
friends. My step-mother took a 
less indulgent view of the sortic. 
Seeing me cast a smile of tender in- 
dulgence on the culprit, she looked 
at me very sternly. 

“Do you mean to requite years 
of faithful kindness and interest in 
your concerns by such a gross 
breach of respect and common 
courtesy as not to invite Sir Simon 
Harness to your house on such an 
occasion as this?” she demanded. 

“Tsabel is mistress of her own 
house. I cannot insist uponher re- 
ceiving any one against her will,” I 
replied ; “ but when I have explain- 
ed to her what kind of man Sir 
Simon is, I think she will consent 
to make his acquaintance.” 

Isabel peeped at me from behind 
the urn, and made a face indicative 
of anything but consent. 

Luckily, my step-mother did not 
see the little by-play, and, taking 
her silence for acquiescence, she 
said, addressing me: 

“And Admiral de Winton—of 
course you mean to askhim down?’ 

“Is that another trustee ?”’ asked 
Isabel. 

“Not exactly, though he often 
acted with Sir Simon in my affairs, 
being next of kin,” I said. “He was 
my father’s executor.” 

“Executor! Why, that’s worse 
than a trustee! I won’t have him 
come here, Clide! You're going to 
fill the house with horrid old men 
who will worry me to death. I know 
they will. But I won’t submit to it!” 


’ 
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She pushed away her cup with a 
sudden gesture that made the china 
rattle, and, flushing up scarlet, walk- 
ed away from the table, and flung 
herself into a chair near the fire. 
If she had flung the tea-pot at my 
head, I could not have been more 
taken aback. It was impossible to 
deny that the burst of temper was 
very becoming to her complexion, 
but I was conscious of a very 
distinct sense of disappointment. 
Yes, disappointment; there was 
no other word for it. As to my 
step-mother, she looked from me to 
my wife, and from my wife to me. 
Isabel, meantime, sat trembling and 
excited, her eyes sparkling, her face 
glowing like an angry rose. 

* Dearest ” I began, “ real- 
Wa 

“Oh! don’t,” she shrieked, and 
burst into a torrent of tears. 

Mrs. de Winton, prompted either 
by delicacy or by disgust, got up 
and left the room, leaving me to 
conjure as best I could the storm 
that had suddenly broken out in 
my conjugal paradise. I was ut- 
terly at a loss to understand Isabel. 
She said she was inconsolable at 
having vexed me, but to all my en- 
treaties and arguments would an- 
swer nothing except that she was 
frightened at strangers, and above 
all at horrid old men; and that if 
I loved her, I was not to introduce 
her to anybody, but to let us live 
all our lives alone in the dear old 
Moat. She wanted no society but 
mine, and surely, if I loved her, I 
ought not to want anybuthers! This 
was irresistible logic to my heart ; 
but my reason, being less infatuated, 
perversely refused to abide by it. 
There was no use at this crisis in 
broaching prudential arrangements 
as an excuse for inviting down my 
two friends. Such an insinuation 
would only have added fuel to the 
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fire. Yet the new aspect in which 
my heiress-wife was revealing her- 
self made it clear that some suck 
measures as my step-mother had 
suggested were absolutely neces- 
sary to protect Isabel against her 
own folly and deplorable ignorance 
of life. 

The storm of sobs and tears sub- 
sided by degrees. Isabel declared 
she was ready to make any sacrifice 
of her own feelings to mine; that 
if I liked to invite all the trustees 
in Lincoln’s Inn and Chancery 
Lane down to the Moat, she would 
do her best to receive them proper- 
ly, so that I should not be ashamed 
of my wife; but of course ther 
was an end to her happiness. Ar- 
cadia was gone. All her dreams 
of romantic bliss had vanished into 
thin air. She was after all to be 
nothing more than a humdrum 
wife with a house to look after and 
guests to entertain. 

“O Clide, Clide! is this what 
you promised me?” she cried, her 
voice still broken with sobs. “Is 
this my dream? or was it only a 
dream, nothing but the baseless 
fabric of a vision?” 

She clasped her hands, and, throw- 
ing back her head, fixed her eyes on 
the ceiling, as if the vision were dis- 
appearing in that direction, and sh: 
were straining for a last glimpse of it. 

I was so spell-bound by the ex- 
traordinary beauty that borrowed a 
new charm from her emotions and 
from the despairing tenderness ot 
her voice and manner that I entire- 
ly lost sight of every other point in 
the picture. In fact, I lost my head 
I was after all no more than a man, 
and the wisest of us is but a fool in 
the hands ofa woman. What could 
I do but what I did do? Fall 
upon my knees and swear that she 
should have Arcadia back again, 
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adjure her to build up a new vision, 
and, if she loved me, never to talk 
ibout baseless fabrics and such 
like again; and as to her sinking 
down into a humdrum wife, it was 
preposterous nonsense. She could 
never be anything but an arch- 
angel to me, and that But 
why do I bear witness in this wan- 
ton way to my own folly? We 
made up our quarrel, as all such 
quarrels are intended to be made 
up. Isabel went to her room, and 
| went round to the stables. I had 
no fancy for meeting my step-mo- 
ther just now, and I had a vague 
sense of something having gone 
wrong with me which a gallop over 
the downs would set right. 

It wasacold February morning— 
bitterly cold, but bright and brac- 
ing, just the sort of day to enjoy 
1 ride across country ; so as soon as 
| was out of the park I set spurs to 
my horse and galloped away, taking 
fying leaps over everything, hur- 
die, and ditch, and brook, as if the 
hounds were ahead, and my life 
staked on being in at the death. 
Aiter five miles of this going-in-for- 
the-Derby pace I drew rein at the 
foot of a hill, and walked my horse 
to the top. The hard. riding had 
made him so hot that his flanks 
smoked like a steam-engine, and 
sent up clouds of vapor that envel- 
oped me in a tepid bath; but I did 
not feel that the violent exercise 
had produced any effect on myself. 
| was not clear as to the nature of 
the effect I had expected, and still 
less could I analyze the cause that 
demanded it. Something was wrong 
somewhere. I looked about me 
vacantly, persistently, as men do 
when they feel they ought to look 
within themselves for the object of 
their search, and dare not. 

[ cast my eyes to the sky. It 
was as blue as liquid sapphire, and 
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as cloudless. But it said nothing 
to me. The river winding round 
the foot of the wooded hill was ice- 
bound and silent as death. The 
trees stood up naked and grim 
against the blue, like skeleton 
giants, and whispered nothing. 
There was no rustle of leafy tongues. 
They were dead and gone down 
into the dumb sod. There was no 
ripple of tiny cascades; no buz- 
zing of insects holding council in 
the grass that grew high and free 
on the hill-side; no song amongst 
the birds. Nothing spoke to me. 
Everything wasdumb. Everything 
was cold. Everything was a dis- 
appointment. I began to whistle. 
‘The sound of my own voice echoed 
merrily through the wood, but it 
woke no responsive note from lin- 
net or blackbird or robin. Silence 
everywhere. 

“What can it mean?” I said 
aloud, the apostrophe not being 
addressed to the birds that could 
sing, and would not sing, but to 
my own perplexity concerning the 
scene at the breakfast-table. ‘There 
was something out of all reason in 
the passionate energy Isabel had 
displayed. Excuse it as my heart 
and my vanity would on the ground 
of a jealous love that shrank from 
any intrusion on our solitude capa- 
ble of distracting my thoughts from 
her, which she chiefly urged as her 
motive of dislike to my two friends’ 
visit, I could not see it in a satis- 
factory light. Again, it was simply 
preposterous that a girl of one-and- 
twenty, who had seen even as little 
of the world as Isabel had, could 
be so morbidly shy as to cry her- 
self into hysterics at the mere idea 
of being introduced to two old gen- 
tlemen in her own house. There 
was some motive in the background 
which it behooved me for my own 
peace of mind to discover. 
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Removed from the magnetic in- 
fluence of her beauty, and her dis- 
tress, and her pretty, endearing 
ways, I was able to look back dis- 
passionately at the morning’s enter- 
tainment; and the more I Fooked at 
it; the less I liked it. The undis- 
ciplined outburst of temper which 
revealed to me the painful fact that 
Socrates was henceforth to be my 
model, and patience under an in- 
evitable evil the sustained effort of 
my life, was in itself no small mat- 
ter for regret. But this, though 
the most tangible of my cares, was 
not the one that chiefly possess- 
ed me. No; I could have signed 
away every penny of my wife’s for- 
tune on the spot to feel sure that 
it had been a genuine outbreak of 
mere temper; but it was borne in 
on me, not by circumstantial, but 
by strong internal evidence that 
she was actuated by fear. Fear of 
whom? Of what? What could 
her young life have done, or suf- 
fered, or known, that she should be 
afraid? Her uncle had been very 
tyrannical, and was now very much 
incensed with her on account of 
rer marriage. But she had no- 
thing to fear from him now. He 
might storm and fume, but she was 
out of his reach; he could not hurt 
her. Besides, she thhad not hinted 
at any fear of malice or vengeance 
on his part as a reason for shun- 
ning the society or acquaintance of 
other men. Who or what was she 
afraid of ? “She hated fuss, and I 
promised her this and that and the 
other.” 

Nonsense! ‘I'wo old friends of 
my father’s sleeping a night or two 
in the house did not constitute-a 
fuss. “She hated trustees; they 
were always...” Stop! No; I’m 
a fool and a brute to wrong the 
child by such a thought. Besides, 
I never hinted, even indirectly, at 


anything like inquiries and settle- 
ments. I avoided the subject 
scrupulously. No; there could be 
nothing in that. 

The fact is, the dear child is in 
love with me, and wants to play at 
Romeo and Juliet for the rest of 
her life; and here am I, like a born 
idiot, making a mountain out of 
mole-hill, instead of blessing my 
stars for my luck. This, by a na- 
tural train of thought, led me to 
picture her standing on the balcony 
by moonlight, and myself in the 
garden below looking up and wor- 
shipping. 

“What a distracting Juliet she 
would have made!” I exclaimed 
aloud, carried away by my imagi- 
nation. ‘Then—I can’t for the life 
of me tell why—but I remembered 
how she had looked a while ago 
with her hands clasped and her 
head thrown back, and how she 
had suddenly checked her passion- 
ate complaint to assume the rapt 
attitude, the pose of picturesque de- 
spair, and how very melodramati 
the effect had been. If it had mot 
been the purest nature, it would 
have been the most finished piec: 
of acting that ever drew down the 
house to a Siddons or a Kemble 
But it was pure nature. Then why 
do I start, and why does my heart 
begin to thump against my coat 
in this inexplicable way? Pshaw! 
Because I am a fool. I set spurs 
to my horse, and galloped home, 
whistling defiantly all the way. 

My wife was watching for me, 
Juliet fashion, from the window of 
her turret chamber, and, as soon as 
she caught sight of my horse enter- 
ing the park, flew down to meet me 
in the hall. 

“Why did yeu stay away so 
long, Clide? Mrs. de Winton ‘ sent 
me her compliments to know it 
I wouldn’t like to go and see the 
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dairy’; but I didn’t like. I was 
afraid it was just an excuse to get 
me all to herself and scold me. I 
knew I was naughty this morning, 
and you may scold me as much as 
you like; but I won’t be scolded by 
nybody else.” And nestling upto 
me in her childlike way, Isabel laid 
her cheek on my shoulder, and look- 
edup at me with two eyes that would 
have melted a judge and won from 
any twelve men in England an un- 
hesitating verdict of—innocent as 
a babe unborn. Linking her arm 
in mine, and whispering all the 
way as if we were a pair of lov- 
ers stealing a clandestine interview, 
she carried: me off to her boudoir. 
(hen, when we were safe in the 
room, she turned the key in the 
door, and began to skip and dance 
about like an emancipated kitten, 
giving me chase round the room, 
clapping hands and laughing and 
singing in frantic merriment. We 
kept up this impromptu game of 
puss-in-the-corner till she was fair- 
ly tired out and allowed herself to 
be taken prisoner and held in du- 
rance vile on my knee, while she 
panted for breath, and shook back 
her hair, that had slipped from its 
imprisoning pins, and fell in long, 
black ripples down her shoulders. 
Thinking the moment opportune, 
“Now, my darling,” I said, “let 
us have a quiet little talk together. 
How are we to make it straight 
with the dowager? It won’t do to 
have her suspect my dear little 
dove of not being as good and as 
sweet-tempered as I know her to 
be, and I'm afraid that silly pout 
at breakfast has put you in a false 
light with her.” 

Isabel said nothing for a moment, 
but went on shaking her curls. 

“Do you wish me to go and beg 
her pardon ?” she said at last. “IL 


will, if you like, Clide.” 
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“My angel! no. I doubt the wis- 
dom of that,” I replied, laughing 
at the maiveté of the proposal. “ It 
would be better if we took some 
more practical means of pacifying 
her. Suppose we give in about 
asking down these two old friends 
of mine ?” 

“Very well. I will do anything 
you like, Clide,” she answered in- 
differently, rolling a curl on her two 
fingers, and not looking up at me. 

“The admiral is the jolliest old 
tar in the world,” I continued, 
“and will never talk a word of poli- 
tics or business, or anything you 
don’t care about; and as to Sir 
Simon, my only fear is that you 
will fall in love with him, and some 
fine morning elope after him, or 
with him if he stays long enough. 
He’s the most unmerciful lady-kill- 
er in the three kingdoms.” 

“Is he?” 

This was said in a sort of absent 
way, as if she had been only listen- 
ing with one ear to what I was say- 
ing; all her thoughts were intent 
on the curling operation, that was 
again recommenced and completed 
for the tenth time. 

“Then shall I tell Mrs. de Winton 
that we will ask them both for 
Wednesday—till Saturday, say? If 
you like them, it s very easy to renew 
the invitation.” 

“ Of course,” assented Isabel, and 
began a fresh curl. 

“ How proud I shall be introduc- 
ing my wife!” I said, pushing back 
the heavy veil of hair that partly 
hid her face from me. 

She shook it down again, not 
roughly, but there was a touch of 
impatience in the movement that 
surprised me. I thought it best, 
however, not to seem to notice it. 
Suddenly she started from my knee, 
flew to the piano—I had ordered a 
Cottage Pleyel for her private use— 
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and broke out into a gush of 
song that made the air literally 
thrill with melody. Passionate, 
tender, angry, and entreating by 
turns, her voice poured out the 
florid Italian music with the full- 
throated carol of a thrush. Sing- 
ing was as natural to her as speak- 
ing. In fact, she appeared to find 
it an easier medium of emotion, 
whether of pain or pleasure, than 
speech ; and when she was excited, 
her first impulse was to break out 
in thrills and cadences just as a 
bird might do. Once started, she 
could go on for ever. Isat a full 
hour this morning listening to her 
running through a repertoire of va- 
ried power and beauty. Schubert, 
Rossini, Beethoven, Verdi—she was 
at home in every school, and her 
rich soprano voice adapted itself to 
each as if that one had been her 
sole and special study. But while 
I sat there drinking in the intense 
delight, my mind divided between it 
and the beauty of her face, some sud- 
den expression of the latter every 
now and then startled me. The won- 
derful mobility of her features re- 
flected every changing emotion of 
the music with a responsive fidelity 
which it is impossible to describe. 
I suppose it was the absence of the 
artistic instinct in me, combined 
with a total ignorance of the emo- 
tional law of music, that made this 
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appear to me unnatural, and filled 
me with a sudden and painful mis- 
giving as to the genuine truthful- 
ness of Isabel’s nature. Was it 
possible to feign so perfectly, and 
to be at the same time thorough] 
truthful ? 

But I was cut short in my per- 
plexing reflections by the luncheon- 
bell, that sounded a vigorous caril- 
lon at the foot of the stairs leading 
up to my wife’s boudoir. She shut 
the piano quickly, and, passing her 
arm through mine, marshalled me 
down to the dining-room, humming 
the “ Valse de Venzano” all the 
way. 

I observed casually during lunch 
that we had fixed on Wednesday to 
have Sir Simon and the admiral 
down to the Moat. Mrs. de Win- 
ton slowly elevated her eyebrows, 
but gave no articulate indication of 
surprise. 

I did not look at Isabel while | 
made this announcement, but when, 
a moment after, I stole a glance at 
her, she was as pale as the table- 
cloth. Instantaneously I grew a 
shade paler. I felt I did. My 
heart stood still. What in the name 
of wonder was behind this dislike 
of hers to see these two men? There 
was a mystery She 
was afraid of somebody or some- 
thing. At any and every cost I 
must find it out. 


somewhere. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RELIGION AND STATE IN OUR REPUBLIC. 


THE great questions which con- 
cern the relation of the state to the 
church have already been partially 
treated of in this magazine. The 
vast importance of the subject, 
however, demands that we should 
return to it once more, and will 
serve as a sufficient excuse if we 
even repeat many things which 
have already been said in previous 
articles. ‘The relation which the 
state ought to have to the church 
according to sound principles of 
philosophy, the relation which it is 
intended to have according to the 
principles of the Constitution of this 
republic, the relation which it ought 
to have according to the principles 
of the canon law and theology of 
the Catholic Church, and the bear- 
ing of various questions 
severally toward each other, both in 
their theoretical and practical im- 
port, make up together a complex 
topic. which is under a perpetual 
and ardent discussion, and which is 
felt by all parties to involve mo- 
mentous issues. We have no un- 
willingness to express fully and un- 
reservedly all our convictions and 
opinions upon any of the several 
parts of this question. It is un- 
doubtedly much desired by many 
who are hostile to the Catholic re- 
ligion or suspicious of it, on account 
of its bearing upon the science of 
politics, that competent persons 
should make such full explanations 
of the real and genuine principles 
by which all sound and thoroughly- 
instructed Catholics of the present 
time in our own country, as well as 
elsewhere, are and will be guided. 


these 


We see no reason why their desire 
should not be gratified, but, on the 
contrary, every motive and. reason 
worthy of having any: weight with a 
sincere and courageous advocate of 
the Catholic cause, why the discus- 
sion should be brought as speedily 
and directly as possible upon the 
merits of the case fully exposed. 
The leaders of the Catholic body, 
and, in due measure, the great body 
itself, are credited by many persons 
with certain views and intentions 
concerning the institutions, laws, 
and political destinies of this re- 
public which necessarily cause 
them to regard the increase of our 
numbers and the extension of our 
influence in the nation with alarm. 
Such persons would like to know 
what we would really undertake to 
do with this republic, if we had the 
power to do what we pleased. We 
are willing to let them know precise- 
ly what our opinion about the mat- 
ter is, and to use our best endea- 
vors to explain what those principles 
of the Catholic Church are which 
must form the conviction of every 
one of her devoted and instructed 
members upon the right and just 
method of applying the divine law 
to the various conditions in which 
a state may exist; from that in 
which the church is at her lowest 
point of depression, to that in which 
she is at the summit of her influence. 
In our own case, as citizens of the 
United States, the manner in which 
Catholic principles require us to 
act, as voters, judges, legislators, 
with that degree of influence we 
now have, and in which the same 
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principles would require us to act 
if we were equal or superior in num- 
ber and influence to non-Catho- 
lics, if we were in the majority, or 
if we were practically the whole 
people, is a topic upon which we 
think it desirable that all should be 
enlightened, as well those who are 
members of the church as those 
who are aliens from her fold. Stat- 
ed in an abstract form, the question 
is, What is the ideal Christian state 
when actualized in its perfection, 
and what is the difference between 
that state and the one which is the 
best practically in our real circum- 
stances ? 

In discussing this theme we 
must beg the indulgence of our 
readers if we begin at a considera- 
ble apparent distance from the 
practical point we intend to come 
at eventually. We have to lay 
down some general principles about 
government, and to make some ex- 
planations about the American Con- 
stitution, before we can grapple 
with the main difficulty. In our 
opinion, many maxims usually taken 
for granted by speakers, writers, 
and by their blind followers, in 
treating of political constitutions, 
and specially of our own, are sheer 
assumptions which will not bear ex- 
amination. Such are, that in gene- 
ral, the spiritual and temporal or- 
ders are in their nature and ought 
to be kept separate from each other, 
and are really separated in our own 
political constitution. Those soph- 
istical maxims have been combat- 
ed by Dr. Brownson so frequently 
and victoriously that we can scarce- 
ly hope to produce any new argu- 
ments or more lucid expositions to 
convince those whom he has not 
been able to satisfy. Sometimes, 
however, a sound from an unexpect- 
ed quarter startles the attention 
which has remained sluggishly in- 


sensible to a louder and more con- 
tinuous booming to which it has 
been accustomed for a long time. 
We trust, therefore, that the au- 
thority of a great foreign writer, 
who is a Protestant withal, and 
one of the most celebrated histori- 
ans of the age, will claim some little 
deference from those who may re- 
fuse it to any one of ourselves. 
And we accordingly resort to Prof. 
Leo, of Halle, rather than to any 
Catholic author, for an exposition 
of the general relation of the state 
to the church, and of the particular 
form of that relationship in the 
United States. 

In the introduction to his great 
work, Lehrbuch der Universalze- 
schichte, Leo develops with masterly 
force of reasoning the fundamental 
principle upon which his entire 
work is constructed, and which is, 
in truth, the architectonic law of 
the history of the human race. The 
history of mankind is the-evolution 
in successive and progressive stages 
of the grand plan of God to conduct 
the human race to its prefixed su- 
pernatural end of beatitude in God 
through the incarnation of the Word 
The organization of the various por- 
tions of the human race in distinct 
nations, with their laws, political in- 
stitutions, and governments, is sub- 
ordinated to this end, and therefore 
subordinated to that higher and 
more universal organization in 
which all are included, and which 
dominates overall—thechurch. The 
nations which have been broken off 
from the church which God estab- 
lished from the foundation of the 
world for all mankind, have been 
broken off through sin, revolt against 
God, defection from the movement 
of the human race on the line 
marked out by the Creator towards 
its end and destiny. Yet, even in 
this defection, they derive all their 
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constitutive and organic principles 
and forces from their previous 
union with the divine society or 
church, and are formed by religious 
ideas which are merely perverted, 
corrupted, travestied imitations of 
the revealed dogmas which their 
forefathers had received. All true 
reform, restoration, renovation, and 
improvement must be effected by a 
return to unity, a reincorporation 
into the church, and a reflux of or- 
ganic life from the centre into the 
chilled and deadened members. 


“No religion can unfold itself among 
men, extend itself, or maintain its exis- 
tence, without social relations existing 
between men themselves. Every religion 
presupposes a state originating together 
with itself or already previously formed ; 
but it is equally true that no state is con- 
ceivable without a religion, for every 
state includes a system of moral concep- 
tions, and is itself a system and manifes- 
tation of moral conceptions; and a sys- 
tem of moral conceptions without a reli- 
gious force underlying it is something 
unthinkable.” 

Here we have the statement of 
the universal principle that the re- 
ligious and political orders, the spi- 
ritual and the temporal, or, other- 
wise, church and state, are, like 
soul and. body, though distinct, in- 
separable in living, organized hu- 
manity. ‘The author then. goes on 
to prove the truth of his assertion 
by the example of our own repub- 
lic, apparently the most notable ex- 
ception to his rule, and an instance 
sufficient to disprove to most men 
of modern habits of thought the 
universality of the rule as an or- 
ganic principle of society. 


‘*In appearance, some particular reli- 
gion may leave the state free to shift for 
itself or make itself free from it, and some 
particular state act in the same way to- 
ward religion; but this is onl) in ap- 
pearance, for when, for examp}e, the 
North American state proclaims that the 
religious confession is a matter of indif- 
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ference in respect to its existence, it pro- 
ceeds bn the assumption that there could 
not be any religious confession, except 
such an one as should include in itself 
that which constitutes its own proper reii- 
Just suppose that a religion 
like that of the Assassins or Robber sects 
of the East should make its appear- 
ance in North America, and you would 
speedily see how the entire body politic 
would be violently agitated by efforts to 
cast out this foreign religious force, and 
to annihilate. it within its own precinct. 
You would see then at once that the 
North American state, in spite of all its 
contrary assurances, has its own religion, 
and a state religion at that, as the colli- 
sion of some of the North American 
states with the Mormons has already am- 
ply proved. This North American reli- 
gion of state only avoids assuming the 
name and aspect of a religion or an ec- 
clesiastica! organization, and manifests 
itself rather altogether in the ethical insti- 
tutions of the state as they are for the 
time being, and consequently permits a 
most extraordinary variety of religious 
doctrines and churches to exist alongside 
of the state, yet only under the tacit con- 
dition that they all acknowledge that 
which is the religious force of the state 
as their own. If, theretore, the North 
American state proclaims that religion 
is an indifferent matter, it proceeds from 
an absurd imagination that there cannot 
be any religion which does not include 
in itself that particular religious force 
which its own moral subsistence has need 
of. In point of fact, religion and the 
state form one ethical whole, precisely as 
in individual men the soul remains an 
inseparable whole, although we separate- 
ly consider particular faces of its exterior 
surface as special faculties—understand- 
ing, will, etc. Religion and state are one 
single ethical whole, which, although di- 
vided into distinct members, and appa- 
rently separated in these, must always 
be united in one germinating point and 
a common vital root.” * 


A singular corroboration of the 
doctrine of Leo in its applica- 
tion to the United States is fur- 
nished by the following extract 
from the Mew York Herald. Ie it 
scem to any one singular that we 


* Lehrbuch der Universalgeschichte,vomDr H, 
Leo, 3d edit., vol. i. pp. 13, 14. 
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cite the Herald on such a question, 
it will cease to appear so when we 
explain our reason for doing it. This 
well-known paper is remarkable for 
a certain tact and sagacity in di- 
vining and expressing the instinc- 
tive dictates of American common- 
sense upon questions which concern 
practical, temporal interests. We 
cite it, therefore, in this instance, as 
a proof of the fact that the public 
sensibility is stirred by any practi- 
cal collision of a foreign and hos- 
tile religious force with the latent 
religious force underlying our own 
legislation, just as Leo says it must 
be. Theories and phrases are dis- 
regarded; and the mouth-piece of 
popular opinion strikes at once, 
promptly and surely, upon the very 
head of the nail, and drives it home. 
It is very singular to see, in the ex- 
tract we are about to cite, how the 
instinct of self-interest and self- 
preservation evolves by a short pro- 
cess the same conclusion which the 
philosopher establishes as the re- 
sult of long study and thought. 
Here is the extract in full, with 
some passages marked in italics by 
our own hand, to which we wish to 
call. special attention, as containing 
the nucleus of the whole matter, and 
agreeing almost verbally with the 
language we have quoted from Dr. 
Lea: 


“ BRIGHAM YOUNG AND POLYGAMY—WILL 
THE PROPHET TAKE SENSIBLE ADVICE? 


“Judge Trumbull, United States sena- 
tor from Illinois, has just had a conver- 
sation with Brigham Young in Salt Lake 
City, which, as reported, is of more than 
ordinary significance and importance. 
It seems that as the judge was taking 
leave of Young, the latter remarked that 
on returning to Congress he (the judge) 
might hear of some persons—obnoxious 
federal officials—being put out of the 
Territory, and, if done, he might be sure 
it would be for just and good reasons, 
Judge Trumbull replied by requesting 
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Young, before he took ay step of that 
kind, to make known his grievances 
to President Grant, remarking that the 
President was a just man, intending to 
do justice to all, but that he would not 
permit a violation of law to go unpun- 
ished, and adding that it would ‘not be 
safe to molest public officers in the dis- 
charge of their duties.’ The judge then 
asked Young if he promised obedience 
to the Constitution and the laws of the 
Union. The latter replied that he would 
adhere to the Union, but that there was 
‘one enactment of Congress which the 
Mormons would not obey,’ namely, the 
one forbidding polygamy. 

“ Here, then, is the whole Mormon ques- 
tion in a nutshell—the positive declara- 
tion on the part of the Mormon leader 
that federal officers, sent to Utah, unless 
acceptable to himself, should be ban 
ished the Territory, and that there was at 
least one law of Congress he positively 
refuses to acknowledge or obey. Now, 
what is the plain duty of the national 
government in the face of these revolu- 
tionary averments? It is to see that the 
enactments of Congress are enforced 
without respect to persons or religions, and 
that the representatives of the federal 
government legally appointed for that 
purpose shall be upheld and protected, 
if it be necessary to employ the whole 
power of the nation. This Mormon mat- 
ter demands decisive action on the part 
of the administration. President Grant 
has already declared his purpose of en 
forcing the laws impartially, even the 
most obnoxious, and there is no good 
reason why the Mormons should be ex- 
empted from the operations of this policy. 
The fact is, Brigham Young and his sa 
tellites have been treated with too much 
leniency and good-nature by the United 
States government ever since they settled 
upon the national domain, and whatever 
they have done for the improvement of 
the wilderness in which they settled they 
have done for their own benefit, and have 
reaped the rewards of their industry and 
frugality. Among the many other settle- 
ments that have sprung up in the great 
West and grown into populous cities and 
States since the Mormon hegira from 
Nauvoo, where can one be shown to 
have defied the United States govern 
ment, and to have treated its laws and 
its public officials with the contempt and 
insolence the Mormons have? On the 
contrary, among the most loyal States in 
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the Union, and among those which sent 
into the field the greatest armies during 
the struggle for our national existence, 
are States in which the earlier pioneers 
had to undergo as many perils, hardships, 
and privations in organizing their com- 
munities, in subduing the forests and 
the savage, and in implanting the seeds 
of civil and religious liberty and consti- 
tutional law, as ever the Mormons did in 
erecting their Salt Lake empire, and in 
establishing in the heart of the nation’s 
public domain a religious organization the 
corner-stone of which is a dogma abhorrent 
to modern civilization and in violation of 
ll the received rules of decent social and 
domestic life and society. Therefore the 
claims of these impertinent and rebel- 
lious Mormon squatters for immunity 
from the operations of the general laws 
of the country, on account of the service 
they have rendered in improving a bar- 
ren waste, but more properly in making 
fortunes for themselves out of the Gen- 
tiles and the government, are idle and 
ridiculous. Greater hardships and more 
personal sacrifices, we repeat, have been 
undergone by settlers in other tracts of 
territory, now become great and prosper- 
ous States, respecting the laws and fight- 
ing for the national flag, than ever these 
Mormon adventurers encountered from 
the time when old Joe Smith went into 
the tablet business, after the manrer of 
Moses, and founded the Mormon sect, 
up to the moment of the conversation 
srigham Young held with Senator Trum- 
bull, as related above. They have no 
claims for political sympathy, for immu- 
nity from legal responsibilities, nor for 
hardly the consideration paid to other 
religious communities; for’the odor of 
their sanctity is foul, and their moral 
practices are unlike those of all modern 
Christians. We say, therefore, to Brig- 
ham Young and his deluded followers, 
that they had better accept the sensible 
advice of Judge Trumbull, consult with 
President Grant before they proceed to 
extremities, accept the laws of Congress in 
regard to polygamy, as well as in regard to 
everything else they are required to, and 
either haul wn their rebellious horns or pre- 
pare to pack up their baggage for a tramp 
to some distant country outside the bounda- 
ies of the United States. You must obcy 
the law, Prophet Brigham, or you must 
march. Uncle Sam has stood your non- 
sense long enough. He will tolerate it no 
longer?” 
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What is it which is thus asserted 
by a paper always considered as ad- 
vocating the most extreme modern 
notions respecting religious liberty ? 
It is that there is something in our 
civilization, our received rules of 
morality, our lawful principles and 
acts of administration, intolerant of 
certain religious dogmas and tend- 
ing to exclude them. ‘This latent 
something is what Leo calls our 
state religion, the religious basis of 
our institutions and laws, of our 
whole political and social fabric. 

The first point we wish to come 
at, in our evolution of the whole 
question under discussion, is, what 
is this religious basis or fundamen- 
tal religious law, essentially and 
precisely ? According to Leo and 
excellent authors of our own, it is 
the moral Jaw, so far as that law 
governs political and social rela- 
tions. Whatever is contra bonos 
mores is prohibited and excluded 
by it, and nothing more. But 
this is too general. We are obliged 
to ask what moral law, what stand- 
ard or criterion of good or bad 
morals, is tacitly understood? ‘To 
this we reply that, in our opinion, 
it is the Christian law, as embodied 
in the common and statute laws 
under which we have been living 
since the origin of our nation. If 
we ask, further, what fixes and de- 
termines this Christian law—that is, 
what criterion determines that which 
is really prescribed or forbidden by 
this law—we can assign nothing 
more definite and precise than the 
common and general conscience of 
the sovereign people, as this exer- 
cises its controlling power through 
legislative and judicial enactments 
and decisions. It is therefore not 
an unchangeable quantity, but va- 
riable and varying in the differ- 
ent laws of the distinct States, and 
in the different laws of separate 
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epochs which are the result of the 
change for better or worse which 
takes place in the moral sense of 
the community. We cannot enu- 
merate a definite number of moral 
canons forming our state religion 
in every part of the country during 
every period of its history. But 
we Can, at any one time, designate 
a certain number of things required, 
permitted, or forbidden by our state 
code of morals, without respect to 
the doctrines of any particular re- 
ligious body. Whatever religious 
doctrine professed by any set of 
men contradicts any part of this 
code, although it may be maintain- 
ed and advocated theoretically 
with impunity so long as this can 
be allowed without immediate dan- 
ger of inciting to an open violation 
of the laws, cannot be reduced to 
practice without bringing the of- 
fending parties within the coercive 
jurisdiction of the courts of justice. 
A Mahometan or a Mormon will 
be allowed to advocate in speech 
or writing the claims of Mahomet 
or Joe Smith as the great prophet 
of God, and to defend polygamy as 
a divine institution; but if he at- 
tempts to keep a harem, the law 
will condemn the act, and will pun- 
ish it, at least to a certain extent, 
by inflicting legal disabilities on 
every one of his wives and children 
who is not regarded as legitimate 
by the statutes of the State where 
he lives. Any enthusiast may give 
himself out as an inspired pro- 
phet; but if he is directed by his 
fancied revelations to kill some one, 
to set up a kingdom for himself, or 
to undertake anything else against 
the laws, the laws wiil avenge them- 
selves without regard to his liberty 
of conscience or his interior con- 
viction that he is executing the 
commands of God. A very piquant 
and characteristic expression of 








this principle was once given by 
General Jackson. After the cap- 
ture of the Indian chief Black Hawk 
and his adviser, the Prophet, an in- 
terview took place between the war- 
like president and these dusky po- 
tentates of the forest. The presi- 
dent demanded of the chief an ac- 
count of the reasons and motives 
which had led him to make war on 
the United States. The crestfallen 
warrior laid all the blame on the 
Prophet, who was in turn subjected 
to the stern glance and imperious 
demand of the formidable old gene- 
ral. Quailing and abject beneath 
the superior moral force of the 
great white chief, the trembling 
Prophet excused himself by saying 
that he had been deceived by what 
he thought was the voice of the 
Great Spirit, but which was only 
the whispering of his own mind. 
Upon this the old general, gather- 
ing up all the dignity and force of 
his character into his brow and at- 
titude, and raising his voice toa 
tone of thunder, turned upon the 
poor Prophet, and anathematized 
him with this terrible dogmati 
decree: “If you ever again mis- 
take the hallucinations of your dis- 
ordered imagination for the inspi- 
rations of the Divine Spirit, by the 
Eternal! I will send you where it 
will be for ever impossible for you to 
repeat the mistake!” Our chief 
magistrate spoke according to the 
written and unwritten law of our 
constitutions and our traditions, 
There is a certain point beyond 
which the practical carrying out of 
opinions or beliefs, whatever claim 
they may make to be derived from 
a superhuman source, will be re- 
sisted by the entire coercive and 
penal force of the law. ‘There are 
and must be certain jnherent prin- 
ciples in our laws, whether these 
are vague or definite, variable or 
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fixed, which determine this point 
of physical resistance to liberty of 
conscience or liberty of religion. 
‘hese constitute our state religion, 
which claims for itself a legal infal- 
libility, as exacting and unyielding 
as that of the Holy See, so far as 
outward submission and obedience 
are concerned. 

We come now at our immediate 
question, namely, the attitude of 
the Catholic religion towards this 
state religion; andif we are able to 
designate and define this accurate- 
ly, we are able by logical conse- 
quence to conclude precisely what 
degree of agreement or opposition is 
contained in the essence of Catho- 
lic and of American principles re- 
spectively to each other. We in- 
tend to meet this question fairly 
and squarely, without trying to 
twist either the one or the other 
set of principles, or to invent a 
medium of compromise between 
them. We take the Catholic prin- 
ciples as they are authoritatively 
promulgated by the supreme au- 
thority in the church, the Roman 
Pontiff, particularly as contained 
in the encyclical Quanta Cura, with 
its appended Syllabus, and as they 
are taught and explained by the 
most approved authors in canon 
law. These definitions and ex- 
positions alone have authority in 
the church, and these alone have 
any weight or significance in the 
minds of thinking men who are not 
nembers of the church, but are 
more or less positively hostile to 
her extension in our country. 
Private versions or modifications 
of Catholicity count for nothing, for 
they are merely the theories of in- 
dividuals, and willhave no influence 
over the real development of the 
church, in so far as they disagree 
by excess or defect with her autho- 


ritative teaching. For ourselves, 
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we are purely and simply Catholic, 
and profess an unreserved alle- 
giance to the church which takes 
precedence of, and gives the rule to, 
our allegiance to the state. If al- 
legiance to the church demanded 
of us opposition to political princi- 
ples adopted by our civil govern- 
ment, or disobedience to any laws 
which were impious and immoral, 
we should not hesitate to obey the 
church and God. Weshould either 
keep silence and avoid all discus- 
sion of the subject, or else speak 
out frankly in condemnation of our 
laws and institutions, if we believed 
them to be anti-Christian og, which 
is the same thing, anti-Catholic in 
their principles. 

We do not try and judge Catho- 
lic principles and laws by the cri- 
terion of the American idea, as it is 
called, nor do we justify and vindi- 
cate these principles on the ground 
that they are in harmony with, or 
reconcilable to, the maxims and 
ideas upon which our political fab- 
ric is based. We aim at making 
an exposition of the case as it real- 
ly is; and if we take a view of it 
favorable to our American political 
order, it is for the sake of justify- 
ing that order, and proving both to 
our own adherents and to our op- 
ponents that our duty to God does 
not require us to make war on it, 
so that all the arguments and mo- 
tives for creating a conflict on the 
political arena may fall to the 
ground, and the battle-field be re- 
stricted to the fair, open ground of 
theological polemics. 

What is it, then, which furnishes 
to a certain set of violent enemies 
of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try a pretext for making the issue 
between Catholic and Protestant 
principlesa political one, and inclines 
a great number of the mass of the 
people to believe or suspect that this 
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pretext is valid? ‘The newspapers, 
publications, and speeches which 
have been giving utterance to the 
sentiments of those who dread and 
oppose the spread of our religion, 
ever since it began to show signs 
of vitality and growth in this coun- 
try, furnish the answer. ‘The pre- 
text is that all Catholics who tho- 
roughly understand and are loyal 
to the principles of their religion 
wish to change or overthrow the re- 
public, and substitute for it a polit- 
ical order fundamentally different ; 
and that, if they ever become strong 
enough, they will do what they can 
to carry out their design. Is there 
any truth in this pretext? We will 
express our own convictions on the 
matter as fully and clearly as pos- 
sible, and leave them to exert what 
influence they may upon those really 
sincere and intelligent persons who 
may honor us with their attention. 

In the first place, as to the repub- 
lican form and constitution of our 
government. There is no doubt a 
difference of opinion among our 
clergy and intelligent laymen in re- 
gard to the abstract question what 
form of government is the most ex- 
cellent and perfect. In regard to 
this subject, it is a part of our 
American liberty that we should 
be free to form and express our own 
opinions, and there is undoubtedly 
a diversity of opinions regarding it 
among non-Catholics, as well as 
among ourselves. It is certain that 
many of our bishops, clergy, and 
educated laymen have a very decid- 
ed preference forthe republican form 
of government, where it can be es- 
tablished under conditions favorable 
to order, stability, and success. And 
as to the mass of our people, they 
have suffered so much from tyranny 
and oppression that they are in- 
clined to go to the extreme left 
rather than the extreme right in all 


questions of political authority and 
liberty. If we look at the question 
closely, we shall see that the differ- 
ence of opinion which may exist in 
regard to the form of government 
among those who hold to the divine 
institution of the state, and the di- 
vine sanction to political authority 
and law, is really not concerning 
essentials. S. Thomas teaches that 
the best form of government is one 
which combines the monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic ele. 
ments in just proportions. Bellar- 
mine maintains that absolute mon- 
archy is ideally the most perfect 
form of government, but that, con- 
sidering the actual state of men, the 
mixed form is the best in practice. 
It is our opinion that very few men 
among the leading classes in the 
Catholic Church could be found, 
either in this country or in Europe, 
who would not agree with the second 
member of Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
proposition. This is quite enough 
for the justification of the govern- 
mental order established by our 
constitutions and laws in our Unit- 
ed States. Wehave the monarchi- 
cal principle in our president, and 
governors, and the mayors of 
cities. We have the aristocratic in 


the legislators, judges, and magis- 


trates. ‘The existence of the demo- 
cratic element need not be proved. 
The difference between our mon- 
archy and aristocracy and those 
which are hereditary is only that 
ours is elective, and the difference 
between them and certain others 
which are elective is that our elec- 
tion is only for a certain term and 
by a popular vote. The Pope is 
an elective monarch. ‘The govern- 
ing aristocracy of Belgium is elec- 
tive. The essential principle of 
the mixed government is simply a 
stable and legitimate order, under 
which the monarchy, aristocracy 
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and democracy are created and 
sustained in the regular exercise of* 
certain functions of government. 
Catholics are therefore bound by 
their own principles to recognize 
the political order in the country as 
lawful, and to give it their alle- 
Moreover, without any 
question, apart from singular and 
individual opinions which Catholics 
as well as Protestants may enter- 
tain, the Catholics of this country 
are agreed in the conviction that 
the republican institutions of the 
United States are the best and the 
only possible ones for our own 
country. They have no desire to 
subvert them, and there has never 
been any conspiracy against them, 
except in the malicious or deluded 
brains of fanatical anti-Catholic 
and speakers and of the 
which they have duped. 
Genuine Catholics will never con- 
spire against our government and 
laws, but will always be true and 
loyal American citizens. If the 
majority of the people or the whole 
people were to become Catholics, 
they would not use their power to 
subvert our American institutions, 
or substitute for them those of any 
European nation. On the contra- 
ry, nothing could happen which 
would secure the perpetuity of the 
republic and promote its polit- 
ical prosperity and glory with 
anything like the influence which 
the Catholic religion would ex- 
ercise in producing such desirable 
results. ‘The dangers we have to 
apprehend come from the sectarian 
divisions which waste and neutra- 
lize the religious sentiment and 
force of the country, from infideli- 
ty and radicalism, from vice and 
immorality, from secret societies, 
from public and private corruption 
and profligacy, from swindling and 
maladministration in high quarters, 
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from principl2s akin to those of the 
conspirators of Europe, from de- 
testable books like Zothair, atheis- 
tical magazines and unprincipled 
newspapers—evils for which the 
Catholic Church alone can furnish 
a remedy. 

Another part of the subject is 
worthy of much more serious con- 
sideration, and requires far more 
elucidation in order to be present- 
ed in its true light. ‘This relates, 
not to the outward form of the gov- 
ernment, but to its inward spirit ; 
to the scope and quality of the 
legislation, and not to the manner 
of designating the legislators or 
judges. All forms of government 
are lawful before the church, wheth- 
er absolute monarchies or repub- 
lics. It is evident that a republic 
may be governed in perfect accor- 
dance with Catholic principles, and 
that an empire may be governed in 
complete discordance with the same. 
A sensible man would not, therefore, 
be likely to consider the form of 
our government as the object which 
demands his particular solicitude in 
view of the progress of the Catholic 
religion. He would consider, ra- 
ther, that the gist of the matter lay 
in the relation of Catholic princi- 
ples to that which we have called, 
after Leo, the state religion. If we 
are correct in our preliminary state- 
ments, the Catholic religion always 
tends to infuse itself into the state 
in which it exists, and succeeds as 
soon as it has become the govern- 
ing moral force which constitutes 
the soul of the body politic. Now, 
what is the relation of the Catholic 
religion to the actual state religion 
in our country, and, when they come 
strongly in contact, what degree of 
struggle will ensue between them, 
and what amount of change would 
be produced by the predominance 
of the Catholic force ? 
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In the first place, let us consider 
the case in reference to those things 
which the Catholic conscience posi- 
tively enjoins or positively prohi- 
bits. In every case of this kind 
a Catholic must obey his con- 
science; and if he is subject to a 
civil law which requires him to vio- 
late it, he must die rather than sub- 
mit. Formerly we have had to 
make this passive resistance to laws 
existing in the American colonies; 
and in some cases—as, for instance, 
in regard to certain oppressive laws 
passed in the State of Missouri, it 
has been necessary to resist some 
state laws. Onthe whole, however, 
we may ‘say that our laws do not 
put the Catholic citizen into the 
alternative of incurring a penalty 
from either the human or the di- 
vine law. This part of the case can 
be therefore dismissed as not prac- 
tical. 

In the second place, we have to 
consider those things which are the 
rights and privileges of the Catho- 
lic conscience, but which do not 
concern its indispensable obliga- 
tions. In regard to these things, a 
Catholic must obey the law, and he 
must refrain from all violent and 
seditious conduct. He must sub- 
mit to the abridgment of his rights 
and liberties so long as he cannot 
obtain their free possession and 
use by lawful means. But, under 
our free institutions, it is the right 
of the Catholic citizen, by argu- 
ment, influence, and voting, to se- 
cure as much as possible of his just 
religious liberty without prejudice 
to the natural or civil rights of 
others. Therefore, as a matter of 
course, whenever Catholics obtain 
sufficient power to command a ma- 
jority of votes, they will, if they 
act on Catholic principles, demand 
and obtain all their rights and full 
equality before the law with other 
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citizens. For instance, in regard 
to schools, prisons, hospitals, ships 
of war, fortresses, etc., they will se- 
cure the complete right of Catho- 
lics in these places to practise their 
religion and to be free from the in- 
terference of non-Catholic religious 
teachers appointed by the state. 
But what would be the action of 
Catholics, if they should ever be- 
come the majority, in regard to re- 
quiring or prohibiting by law those 
things in which the Catholic con- 
science differs from the Protestant 
and non-Catholic standard of right 
and wrong? It is always necessary 
in such a case for all parties to 
exercise the greatest forbearance, 
moderation, and fairness toward 
one another, in order that these 
questions should have a peaceable 
solution. Therefore those violent 
and fanatical or selfish demagogues, 
both clerical and lay, who seek to 
exasperate the non-Catholic citi- 
zens of this country against their Ca- 
tholic fellow-citizens, are the most 
dangerous enemies of the public 
peace. We appeal to all candid, 
impartial, intelligent American citi- 
zens to say who are they who seek 
to fan the embers of strife into a 
flame; are they Catholic leaders, 
or are they the chiefs and orators 
of a violent, sectarian, anti-Catholic 
party? Our Catholic citizens, if 
fairly treated, will always respect 
the rights of their fellow-citizens. 
They will never take part in de- 
spoiling churches, societies, col- 
leges, or other institutions of their 
property or chartered privileges, 
as radicals and infidels most assur- 
edly will, so far as they have any 
power. Catholics will not do any- 
thing of this sort, even in case the 
should in certain States become an 
overwhelming majority. They wii! 
never seek to tyrannize over thei! 
fellow-citizens, to establish their re- 
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ligion by force, or to compel any 
one to do those things which are 
required only by the Catholic con- 
science. ‘The difficulty lies chiefly 
in respect to those laws which for- 
bid certain things as contrary to 
the divine law. The civil code 
consists chiefly of laws prohibiting 
crimes against the moral law, and 
annexing penalties to the commis- 
sion of them. ‘The law must there- 
fore have some ethical standard of 
right and wrong, and miust be bas- 
ed on some interpretation of the 
divine law, or, in a Christian state, 
of the Christian law. Now, if the 
interpretation of the Christian law 
of morals held by one large portion 
of the community differs from 
that of another large portion, 
what is to be done? This is the 
precise question which we are seek- 
ing to answer in reference to the 
Catholic and non-Catholic portions 
of the community in any State 
where the former should be in the 
preponderance. ‘The case of di- 
vorce and marriage is one precisely 
in point, and the most important 
and practical of all others which 
could be mentioned. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that the reformation of 
the marriage code were to come up 
before a legislature in which the 
majority were Catholics, under the 
leadership of sound jurists who 
were also strictly conscientious in 
fulfilling their duty of obedience to 
the church. Would they make the 
canon law also civil law 72 globo, 
without regard to the opinions or 
wishes of the minority? We think 
not. In our view of the case, the 
right and the wise thing to do 
would be to bring the law back to 
the condition in which it was dur- 
ing the earlier and better period of 
our existence as a people, in so far 
is the assent of the whole people 
could be secured with a moral 
VOL xx.—40 
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unanimity. As for the rest, it 
would be altogether in accordance 
with Catholic precedents and Cath- 
olic principles not to legislate at 
all, but to leave the church and the 
other religious bodies to exert their 
moral influence over their own 
members. * 

If we suppose the entire people 
of the United States to become a 
Catholic people, we must suppose, 
as a matter of course, that the en- 
tire law of the Catholic Church, in 
so far as it is an ethical code, be- 
comes fer se the sovereign law of 
the collective people. ‘This fol- 
lows by a rigorous deduction from 
the principles we have laid down 
respecting the religion of the state. 
The religion of the state, as we 
have seen, is its body of ethical 
principles. This body of principles 
came by tradition from the Chris- 
tian teaching which created Euro- 
pean civilization. It is, in a vague 
and general sense, the Christian 
law. It is good so far as it goes, 
and in harmony with Catholic 
principles. But it is imperfect and 
liable to change, for the want of a 
competent tribunal to ‘pronounce 
upon its true, genuine sense in dis- 
puted cases. This is seen in the 
instance of marriage, there being in 
courts and legislatures no right or 
power to decide from the New Tes- 
tament or any other source what 
the divine or Christian law really 
prescribes. Let the collective con- 
science of the country become Ca- 
tholic, and it at once, without 
changing the fundamental principle 
of our organic law, obtains an infal- 
lible and supreme interpretation of 
that law which raises it to the stan- 
dard of ideal perfection. It be- 
comes a perfect Christian republic, 


* As a case in point, we may cite the law of the 
Pontifical States, which leaves the regulation of 
marriage among Jews to their own synagogue. 
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passing under the control of a 
higher law in all that is comprised 
within the sphere of ethical obliga- 
tion, but retaining political, civil, 
and individual liberty in all other 
respects, guarded by more power- 
ful sanctions than it ever before 
possessed. 

Lio our fellow-citizens who are 
not Catholics think it possible that 
this will ever take place? We sup- 
pose not. Nor have Catholics any 
certain grounds for expecting it, 
whatever they may hope from the 
power and grace of Almighty God. 
There is no reason, therefore, for 
making a controversy about what 
the Catholic Church would do in 
the United States if the whole peo- 
ple were her docile children. The 
question of real importance relates 
to the action which Catholics ought 
to take, and probably will take, as 
one factor of greater or less power 
in the political community. Our 
aim in discussing topics of this 
kind. is, first, to animate Catholics 
to a manly and honorable determi- 
nation to secure their own equal 
rights, and to obey strictly their 
conscience in all their political and 
civil relations. It is, in the next 
place, to persuade our fellow-citizens 
that conscience and obedience to 
the teaching of the Catholic Church 
do not require or permit Catholics 
to make an aggressive party, to dis- 
turb the peace of the common- 
wealth, to subvert our laws or lib- 
erties, or to invade the rights of our 
fellow-citizens, and seek the oppor- 


tunity of establishing the supremacy 


of the Catholic religion by violent 
and forcible means. We have no ex- 
pectation of convincing, conciliat- 
ing, or silencing the greater portion 
of our active opponents. We have 
not the slightest hope of seeing them 
desist from their utterly unfair and 
fallacious method of conducting 


the controversy between us. Their 
only chance of success lies in soph- 
istry, artifice, appeals to prejudice, 
ignorance, and passion. and the 
evasion of all serious argument. 
We have, however, vreat hopes of 
gaining more and more the hearing, 
the attention, and the confidence 
of that vast body of thinking and 
reading Americans who, if not con- 
vinced of the divine origin of the 
Catholic religion, are certainly de- 
void of all respect for every form 
of fanatical sectarianism. They 
know well that these violent par- 
ties, however loud in the assertion 
of liberal sentiments, are invariably 
tyrannical when they have power; 
and we hope to convince them that 
the Catholic Church, while con- 
demning a false liberalism, is ever 
the guardian angel of true right and 
liberty 


All the foregoing portion of this 
aiticle was written four years ago, 
and has been waiting until the pre- 
sent moment for a suitable occa- 
sien of publication. The contro- 
versy aroused by Mr. Gladstone's 
pamphlet in November of the last 
year has furnished a better occasion 
than we could have hoped for, and 
we have therefore offered this con- 
tribution to the discussion now 
going on. Thestatements we have 
made in regard to the essential 
relation between religion and the 
state with reference to our own 
republic are equally applicable to 
the European nations. They cover 
the whole ground of allegiance due 
from Catholics to an infallible au- 
thority, in respect to,the domain 
of political ethics. This infallible 
authority is the proximate rule of 
faith in regard to what must be 
done or omitted in order to obey 
the law of God. It is the higher 
law, the objective rule, directing 
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the subjective conscience, or prac- 
tical judgment respecting right or 
wrong, in the individual. It is, of 
course, supreme; forit is an unerr- 
ing promulgation of the divine law. 
he definition of the infallibility of 
the Pope has not made the slightest 
practical change in respect to his 
authority of defining and proclaim- 
ing this infallible Catholic rule of 
conscience. All Catholics, bishops 
included, even when assembled in 
general council, were always re- 
quired to assent to and obey his 
judgments in matters of-faith and 
morals, as final and without right 
of appeal. The assent of the 
church could never be wanting, 
since it was obligatory on every 
bishop, priest, and layman to give 
it at once, under pain of excommu- 
nication. If some were illogical 
enough to maintain that the infalli- 
bility of his judgments depended 
on this assent, the erroneous opin- 
ion which they held did not sub- 
ject them to excommunication as 
formal heretics before the solemn 
definition of the Vatican Council 
had condemned and anathematized 
their error as a heresy. Yet the 
Roman Pontiff always exercised his 
infallibie prerogative without hesi- 
tation, and was always obeyed, ex- 
cept by heretics and rebels. In re- 
spect to the promulgation of the 
divine law to the consciences of all 
men, the Pope has always been, by 
divine right, just what he now is 
—the supreme teacher and@idge of 
the whole earth, as the Vicar of 
Christ. His power is spiritual, and 
its executive is the conscience of 
each individual. Infallibility is 
obeyed only by interior assent, 
which is a free act of volition not 
subject to any coercive force. It 
is utterly silly, therefore, to say 
that this submission is a surrender 
of freedom, or that obedience toa 
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rule of conscience subsisting in an 
infallible tribunal interferes with 
allegiance to civil authority one 
whit more than obedience to any 
kind of rule whatever. In fact, 
what Prince Bismarck denounces 
and wishes to crush is the resist- 
ance of subjective conscience to the 
absolute mandates of the state, for 
which we have his own plain and 
express words. His docttine is the 
very quintessence of the basest and 
most degrading  slavishness—the 
slavishness of intelligence and con- 
science crouching abjectly before 
pure physical force—/a force prime 
le droit. 

Legislative and governing au- 
thority in the church is something 
quite distinct from infallibility. It 
proceeds from the power delegated 
by Jesus Christ to his Vicar to ex- 
ercise spiritual jurisdiction over all 
bishops and all the members of 
their flocks, and in general over all 
the faithful. No direct temporal 
jurisdiction is joined with it by di- 
vine right. The direct temporal ju- 
risdiction of the Pope in his king- 
dom is from human right, and his 
ancient jurisdiction as suzerain over 
sovereign princes was also a mere 
human right. The indirect juris- 
diction which springs from the di- 
vine right is only an application 
of spiritual jurisdiction, varying in 
its exercise as the civil laws are 
more or less conformed to the di- 
vine law, and depending on the 
concurrence of the civil power. 
Suppose, for instance, that a bishop 
revolts against the Holy See. The 
Pope judges and deposes him. 
This act deprives him of spiritual 
rights and privileges. If he is to. 
be violently expelled from his ca- 
thedral, his palace, and the posses- 
sion of his revenues, the civil mag- 
istrate must do this in virtue of a 
civil law. If he were one of the 
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prince-bishops of a former age, and 
were deprived of his principality, 
the civil law would deprive him. 
If he married, and incurred tem- 
poral penalties ther:by, it would be 
through the civil law. The judg- 
ment which pronounces him guilty, 
deposed, excommunicated, invalid- 
ly married, and therefore liable to 
all the temporal penalties incurred 
under the civil code, is an act of 
spiritual jurisdiction. The tem- 
poral effect of this judgment is in- 
direct, varies with the variation in 
civil jurisprudence, and depends on 
an executive clothed with a direct 
,\ temporal and civil authority. 
Nothing is more certain than 
that the church has always recog- 
nized the immediate derivation of 
the civil power in the state from 
God, its distinction from the spirit- 
ual power, and its sovereign inde- 
pendence in its own sphere of any 
direct temporal jurisdiction of the 
Pope. The statements made above 
show how the immutable rights of 
the Pope as Christ’s Vicar in re- 
spect to indirect jurisdiction in 
temporal matters have a variable 
application in practice, according 
to the variation of times, laws, and 
circumstances. It is futile, there- 
fore, to attribute to the Holy See or 
to Catholics in general, on account 
of the doctrine of Papal infallibility 
and supremacy, the intention of 
striving after a restoration of all 
that actual exercise of ecclesiasti- 
cal power in political affairs which 
was formerly wielded by popes and 
bishops. Much more futile is it to 
suppose that a claim to revive an- 
cient political rights derived purely 
from human laws and voluntary 
concessions is always kept in abey- 
ance, and to be ever dreaded and 
guarded against by states. 
Catholics ought to beware, nev- 
ertheless, of regarding the ancient 
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constitution of Western Christen- 
dom under the headship of the 
Pope as something needing an 
apology, or as a state less perfect 
than the one which has supplanted 
it. We do not share in or sympa- 
thize with this view or with the 
political doctrines of those who 
hold it, however estimable they 
may be, in the slightest degree. 
Although convinced that the medi- 
geval system has passed away for 
ever, and that the present and 
coming age needs a régime suited 
to its real condition, and not to one 
which is ideal only, we glory in 
the past which partly realized that 
Christian ideal. 

France was par excellence the 
Christian nation, as even Duruy, 
advocate though he be of the 
principles of ’89, proclaims with a 
Frenchman’s just pride in the Geséa 
Dei per Francos. Her golden ag: 
was the period between Louis le 
Gros and Philippe le Bel. Her 
decadence and disasters began wit! 
the contest of the latter sovereig: 
and the infamous Nogaret, pre- 
cursor of the Cavours and Bis- 
marcks, against Boniface VIII 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the 
dismemberment of France, the con- 
quests of Edward III. and Henry 
V., the apparition of Etienne Mar- 
cel, the father of Parisian revolu- 
tionists and communists, were in 
logical sequence from Philippe’s 
rebellion, and the logical antece- 
dents of@pe modern French Revolu- 
tion and the disasters of 1870. In 
that olden time France was rescued 
only by the miraculous mission of 
Joan of Arc, a kind of living per- 
sonification of the Catholic Church, 
in her three characters as virgin, 
warrior, and victim. So, at a la- 
ter period, S. Pius V., that pontiff 
whom Lord Acton has so vilely 
calumniated, saved Europe from 
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the Turkish invasion to which the 
recreant sovereigns had exposed it 
by basely abandoning the Crusades 
to despoil each other. It needs 
but small knowledge of history 
to see through the sophisms of 
second-class writers like Buckle 
and Draper, who seek to despoil the 
Catholic Church of her glory as 
the sole author and preserver of 
civilization in Western Christen- 
dom. ‘The history of Europe from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to 
this moment is only the record 
of an effort of the popes to lead 
the nations in the path of true 
glory and happiness, and of the 
ever-recurring struggle of the civil 
power, of sophists, and of revolu- 
tionists to drag them aside into the 
path of degradation and misery, 
for their own base and selfish pur- 
poses. Faithless priests, unworthy 
heirs of noble names, men who 
have perverted the highest gifts of 
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nature and grace, have, during this 
long, eventful course of time, been 
mixed up with the arrogant tyrants, 
cunning politicians, bold blasphe- 
mers, shameless sensualists, and 
their common herd of followers, in 
the war against the vicegerent of 
God and the spouse of Christ. 
What is now, has been in the time 
past, and will be until the curtain 
drops after the finished drama. 
There are similar actors on both 
sides now, and a similar struggle, 
to those recorded in the history of 
the past. We may expect a simi- 
lar result. La Pucelle was falsely 
accused, unjustly condemned, suf- 
fered death by fire, and triumphed. 
The Catholic religion is La Pu- 
celle. Abandoned, falsely accused, 
doomed to the flames, by an un- 
grateful world, recreant or cowardly 
adherents, and open enemies, it will 
be hailed in the age to come by all 
mankind as the saviour of the world. 
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I SOMETIMES wish that hour were come 
When, lying patient on my bed, 


My soul should view her future home 
With eager, trembling wings outspread 

And earnest faith; that age and pain 
Should pass at death’s divine behest, 

As the freed captive leaves his chain 
When he has ceased to be the guest 

Of prisons—on the dungeon floor 

A burden dropped for evermore. 


Eternal joy, eternal youth, 
Await beyond that portal gray— 
Which all must pass that hope for truth— 
The lonely spirit freed from clay ; 
But suffering only bids us yearn 
For that mysterious, strange release 
Which through the grave, the funeral urn, 
Brings such infinitude of peace. 
Oh! in that dread, ecstatic hour 
Uphold me, Saviour, with thy power. 
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TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MME. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER £ STORY,” 
“ FLEURANGE,” ETC, 
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I PRETENDED to be very much 
surprised the next morning when 
Lando informed me Gilbert was 
obliged to take his departure the 
following day in order to join an 
English friend of his who was to 
accompany him to Egypt and had 
sent a despatch he should be at 
Malta by the end of the week. 

I recollect nothing more con- 
cerning that morning except my 
depression, which only increased as 
the day advanced. ‘Towards night 
this sadness assumed a new cha- 
racter, and became still deeper in 
consequence of a letter from Lo- 
renzo, announcing his return the 
following day. 

He had left Milan, and was now 
at Bologna. He was really there 
this time, and not pretending to 
be, as when he went to Sorrento to 
see Donna Faustina! Oh! what 
bitter thoughts, what feelings of in- 
dignation, were awakened by the 
perusal of this letter, at once de- 
void of affection and sincerity! 
He doubtless supposed a scandal 
published in so many newspapers, 
though only the initials of the per- 
sons concerned were given, had 
come to my knowledge, but he was 
in that sort of humor in which the 
wrongs one has to endure preduce 
an irritation against those who 
have the most to suffer in conse- 
quence. It was evident he felt 
some regret for the past, but there 
was not a symptom of repentance ; 
and though he did not say so di- 


rectly, his letter seemed intended 
to warn me, as he had once done, 
with regard to questions, advice, and 
promises, that he was not disposed 
to endure the slightest reproach. 
Not a word that appealed to my 
generosity, not one that could touch 
my heart! I could see nothing to 
cheer and console me in that direc- 
tion. All was dark and cold. 
Such was my conviction on read- 
ing this letter. But I did not 
appear the less cheerful when 
evening came to remind me that 
my interior struggle would be 
over in a few hours, and the next 
day I should feel at liberty to yield 
without restraint to thoughts | 
should no longer be afraid to be- 
tray. 

The large drawing-room on the 
ground floor which opened into the 
small garden after the fashion of 
Pompeii, with its pillared portico, 
had been arranged for the occasion 
by Lando, who had constructed a 
platform, ornamented with lights 
and flowers, where the concert he 
had improvised was to take place, 
varied by speeches. 

Gilbert was to explain its object 
at the commencement, and at the 
end, Angiolina, for whom Lando 
had begged this exceptionally long 
evening, was to go around with : 
basket to collect the money intend- 
ed for the poor people whose lives 
had been saved by her mother. 

Lanuo excelled in such arrange- 
ments, and, to tell the truth, he 
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had left nothing here to be desired. 
I must also add that all of our lit- 
tle coterie, except Gilbert, Stella, 
and myself, eagerly participated in 
the work. 

My aunt, in particular, looked 
with a favorable eye on this mix- 
ture of charity and amusement, 
which at once satisfied her kind 
heart and gratified her dominant 
passion. It seemed to her a more 
delightful invention had never been 
brought from beyond the Alps. 
Besides, she had that very day 
made a discovery which put an end 
to her maternal indecision with re- 
gard to her daughter’s fate. This 
indecision, in consequence of Lan- 
do’s intentions, which became more 
and more evident, was caused nei- 
ther by the frivolity for which he 
might have been reproached, nor 
by the extravagance with which he 
had squandered his modest patri- 
mony, nor by any other motive 
dictated by prudence, but solely 
by a difficulty which vanished in 
the twinkling of an eye as soon as 
my aunt discovered a fact she was 
before ignorant of, to wit, that 
Lando Landini, like a great many 
younger sons of good family in 
Italy, had a right to assume, on 
marrying, a title he had not hereto- 
fore borne. Oh! from that in- 
stant nothing more was wanting. 
She had always found Don Landol- 
fo nearly faultless, but now he 
could offer her daughter the charm- 
ing title of the Countess del Fiore, 
he was perfection itself. After 
such a revelation, her consent was 
not deferred for an instant. Lan- 
do, in the midst of the prepara- 
tions he was making, had taken 
time to come in haste to commu- 
nicate the news. This explained 
the air of triumph, as well as joy, 
with which my aunt made her ap- 
pearance in the evening, and the 
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unusual brilliancy of Teresina’s 
black eyes, greatly set off by the 
white dress and coral ornaments 
she wore. Her sister had also 
something in her manner that 
evening that differed a little from 
the unmeaning placidity which 
usually characterized her. She 
was not as pretty as Teresina, but 
she had a more agreeable expres- 
sion, and a better right to the epi- 
thet of stmpatica which was some- 
times given her. Their faces were 
both flushed with the excitement 
produced in advance by the plea- 
sure of singing in company when it 
could be done without fear and with- 
out any doubt of success. And 
my cousins had voices of superior 
quality, such as are often met with 
in Italy, and harmonized wonder- 
fully together. They were, more- 
over, very good musicians, and 
though their style was not perfect, 
every one listened to them with 
pleasure, more especially the young 
amateur of music who had been ap- 
pointed to accompany them that 
evening. For some time, the Bar- 
on von Brunnenberg had regarded 
Mariuccia in a most sentimental 
manner; but‘hitherto the handsome 
young Englishman, Harry Leslie, 
seemed to please her more than 
the baron, and consequently she 
had always treated the latter with 
more or less coldness. It was evi- 
dent, however, that Leslie, since the 
evening on Mt. Vesuvius, had not 
a thought or look, or scarcely a 
word, for any body but Stella. I 
often wondered if this had any ef- 
fect on her, as I observed her 
occasionally pensive air so unlike 
her usual self. However the case 
might be, Mariuccia had drawn 
therefrom a practical conclusion 
for her own personal benefit: Les- 
lie did not care for her; she must 
therefore resign herself and turn to 
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some one else. This resignation 
led her to favor the baron with 
such smiles as he had never ob- 
tained before, so that he also was 
radiant, and the group around the 
piano presented an appearance of 
the utmost satisfaction. I felt a 
sensation of surprise as I looked at 
their smiling faces and heard their 
merry voices. I seemed to be se- 
parated from them by an impassable 
grate that permitted me to see and 
hear them, but absolutely prevent- 
ed me from approaching to partici- 
pate in their liveliness and joy. 
“Happiness... gaiety...hope... 
all these are at an end for me!” 
said I to myself. Nevertheless, I 
fulfilled all it was incumbent on 
me to do, and succeeded in appear- 
ing nearly the same as usual. Fi 
At length, all the company ar- 
rived, and when they had taken 
their places and every eye was 
turned towards the platform, I 
took’ Angiolina, and, going to the 
embrasure of a window, I sat down 
where I was half concealed, and 
took the child on my knee. The 
company of this angelic little crea- 
ture was not only always delightful 
and soothing, but she had a sin- 
gularly precocious instinct of the 
beautiful which excited my wonder 
and made me keep my eyes on her 
while she was listening to music, 
and even to poetry whose rhythm 
delighted her ear even when the 
words were beyond her compre- 
hension, especially when it was her 
mother who was repeating it. At 
such times nothing was more touch- 
ing than to behold the animated 
expression of her sparkling blue 
eyes and the tremulous movement 
of her childish mouth! .. . I now 
clasped her in my arms, and it 
seemed as if the agitation of my 
heart subsided as I embraced her! 
The baron first played, by way 


of overture, a piece of Mendels- 
sohn’s which disposed the audience 
to be attentive: then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, Gilbert made _ his 
appearance. He was extremely 
pale, and seemed to be making a 
great effort to rise above some great 
moral or physical suffering. ‘This 
was so evident that he might have 
claimed the indulgence of the audi- 
ence and excused himself on the 
plea of a real or pretended indispo- 
sition. But presently his voice 
grew stronger, the orator was rous- 
ed, and his manner, usually so un- 
pretending, became what it always 
was when he spoke in public—im- 
posing, brilliant, and impressive. 
What he said at first I cannot tell. 
Too many recollections crowded on 
my mind at once as he made his 
appearance, reminding me of the 
day when I first heard him at the 
Hédiel de Kergy. I remembered 
what I was then, what my feelings, 
what my hopes were. I thought 
of all the changes that had since 
taken place, and what a singular co- 
incidence it was that he should ap- 
pear before me on the day of our 
separation in the same way as when 
we met for the first time! My at- 
tention was soon drawn to the words 
of the speaker by the murmur of 
approbation, that soon increased to 
enthusiastic applause, with which 
they were received. To speak of 
Vesuvius at Naples, and to Neapoli- 
tans, in a way to excite their inte- 
rest, requires a four de force, and 
this feat he was able to accomplish. 
With the ready appreciation of abili- 
ty which characterized his audi- 
ence, the difficulty he had to sur- 
mount was felt, and lively spontan- 
eous applause interrupted him at 
every instant, as he mingled poetry, 
art, and history with an originality 
and grace that did not permit the 
least appearance of pedantry to 
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diminish the charm of his profound, 
unstudied erudition. But when he 
finally came to the account he was 
appointed to give of our recent 
excursion, and began by describing 
the spot where we had witnessed 
the eruption together, I could not 
repress a thrill of emotion. I fan- 
cied his eyes had detected me in 
the corner where I was concealed, 
and when he added that he felt in the 
presence of that spectacle a profound 
emotion the remembrance of which 
could never be effaced, however long 
the duration of his life! 1 leaned 
my forehead against Angiolina’s 
fair head as if everybody could un- 
derstand the double meaning of his 
words, and for some minutes I 
heard nothing but the rapid beating 
of my heart... . 

All at once the child looked 
eagerly up, and touching my cheek 
with her little hand to attract my 
attention, she said in a joyful tone: 

“ Listen, listen to what he is say- 
ing about mamma!” 

Then everything else was forgot- 
ten for an instant but the pleasure 
of hearing Stella’s courageous deed 
related in the noble, incomparable 
language peculiar to Gilbert. There 
was a burst of applause on all sides, 
and I was about to add mine when 
my attention was suddenly attract- 
ed and concentrated in an unex- 
pected direction, as if dazzled by 
one of those repeated flashes of 
lightning that set the heavens 
aflame, and which is distinguished 
from the others by a more terrible 
brilliancy. 

It had occurred to Lando to or- 
nament the platform with shrubs 
and flowers, in order to conceal 
from the spectators those who were 
to take part in the performance till 
it was their turn to appear. Stella 
was in this way concealed from every- 
body but me. From the place to 
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which I had betaxen myself I could 
see her distinctly, and follow every 
movement she made, without her 
being aware of it. I was soon sur- 
prised and struck with the effect 
of the address she was listening to. 
It was not merely attention; it was 
not interest; it was a breathless 
emotion which contracted her fea- 
tures, and to such a degree that I 
theught she was going to faint. I 
had already risen to go to her as- 
sistance, when I was struck with a 
sudden idea which nailed me to the 
spot—an idea that no sooner cross- 
ed my mind than it became a cer- 
tainty, and caused me such terrible 
anguish that I was frightened. I 
looked at her steadily, trying to 
imagine and read her thoughts, and 
while penetrating to the depths of 
her heart, I felt mine sink within 
me. Alas! Why should the dis- 
covery I thought I had made thus 
cause me to tremble and shudder? 
Why did it seem as if I had been 
struck by an arrow that pierced me 
to the heart? 

I endeavored to overcome the re- 
pugnance I was so weak as to feel 
in my soul. Yes, I tried to regard 
Stella in the new light that had 
just dawned on me, and to consider 
him in this same light—him! .. . 
I tried to say to myself without 
shrinking that before me was the 
very one of whom I had spoken the 
evening before; who was at once 
beautiful, good, noble-hearted, and 
worthy of him—and one whom he 
could love without fear, without 
scruple, without remorse. I tried 
to do all this, and like every effort 
to rise above self, this did me good, 
perhaps, and rendered me stronger ; 
but I did not gain the victory. 

As soon as Gilbert finished speak- 
ing, I watched him, in spite of my- 
self, while Stella’s name was min- 
gled with his in the enthusiastic ac- 
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clamations of the audience, and— 
shall I avow it ?—I noticed with 
pleasure that he left the platform 
without the least thought of ap- 
proaching her. He slipped away 
as quickly as he could through a 
little door that opened on the porti- 
co, and from the shadowy recess 
where I was sitting, I could see 
him in the moonlight leaning 
against a pillar in the attitude of 
one who is reposing after some 
great effort or long constraint. 

I was for some time incapable of 
giving the least attention to what 
was going onaroundme. I vaguely 
listened to A #e sacrai Regina, to 
which Mariuccia’s fine contralto 
voice gave wonderful expression; 
and after this duet from Semiramis, 
various other pieces were played by 
the baron. One of these gave me 
a thrill, and brought me back to a 
sense not only of the present but 
of the past. It was the air of Chop- 
in’s which Diana de Kergy played 
at Paris on that other farewell oc- 
casion! Everything to-night seem- 
ed combined to overwhelm me 
with recollections and emotion! 
I could hardly bear to listen to this 
music, it so overpowered me with 
its heartrending, passionate charac- 
ter. My eyes, in spite of my efforts, 
were already filled with tears when 
the young amateur abruptly stop- 
pec and struck up a waltz from 
Strauss, with so much spirit and dro 
that Angiolina jumped down, as if 
drawn by some irresistible impulse, 
ancl began to whirl around, holding 
her little dress up with both hands. 
All those in the assembly who 
were still in their teens seemed 
strongly tempted to follow her ex- 
ample; but the waltz soon ended, 
silence was restored, and Angiolina 
returned to my side as Stella, in 
her turn, made her appearance. 

The object of the soirée sufficient- 
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ly accounted for the acclamations 
with which she was received—a 
marked homage to the noble deed 
that had just been eulogized in 
such eloquent terms. When these 
subsided, the silence became pro- 
found. 

Stella remained motionless while 
all these demonstrations were going 
on around her in her honor, and 
did not seem to be aware of them. 
I can see her still in her white dress, 
the flowing sleeves of which display- 
ed her hands and arms. Her only 
ornament was a circlet of gold, 
which confined the waving masses 
of her thick, brown hair. She did 
not look paler than usual, for her 
complexion, of dazzling whiteness, 
rarely had any color; her eyelashes 
and eyebrows were as dark as her 
hair, and her eyes, when nothing 
animated her, were of a rather dull 
gray; but at the least emotion the 
pupils seemed to dilate, and deepen 


in hue, and then nothing could sur- 


pass their brilliancy! ‘This change 
was especially remarkable when she 
exercised the natural talent for 
declamation which she possessed 
without having ever cultivated it. 
Her sense of the poetic was pro- 
found and accurate, and her voice, 
full and sonorous, was precisely 
adapted to express what she felt at 
the moment in her heart. To this 
were added simple, natural gestures, 
which the mere movement of her 
beautiful hands and arms always 
rendered noble and graceful. There 
was no affectation about her, and 
yet her face, usually animated by 
extreme gaiety, possessed a strange 
tragical power. Such was Stella’s 
talent—a sufficiently faithful reflec- 
tion of the character of her soul. 
During the noisy manifestations 
that greeted her appearance, she 
was apparently very calm, as | 
have just described her; but her 
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hands were clasped nervously to- 
gether, and an almost impercepti- 
ble movement of her lips indicated 
more agitation than she manifest- 
ed outwardly. But this repressed 
emotion added to the very charm 
of her voice when she began with 
incomparable grace a sonnet from 
Zappi; and when, striking another 
chord, she repeated a scene from 
one of Manzoni’s finest tragedies, 
there was a genuine thrill of admira- 
tion in the audience. I noticed 
poor Harry Leslie, in particular, 
who was touched, excited, amazed. 
I looked around for Gilbert—and 
(pardon me, O my God !—forgive 
me, Stella!) I was glad to see he 
was not present. The very power 
which each of them possessed in a 
different way of moving an audience 
seemed to establish a relationship 
between them, the bare thought of 
which made me suffer, and this 
suffering was as harrowing as re- 
morse! 

Finally, Stella began the canto 
at the end of the Divina Commedia, 
whichcommenceswiththis prayer— 
certainly the most beautiful ever in- 
spired by genius and piety: “O 
Vergin Madre! figlia del tuo Fig- 
lio!” * At that moment Gilbert 
reappeared. He did not enter the 
room, but remained leaning against 
the door. Nevertheless, I saw a 
slight flush pass over Stella’s brow ; 
I heard her voice tremble; and I 
knew she was aware of his presence 
and had lost some of her self-con- 
trol. As for him, I saw he was sur- 
prised and astonished. He added 
his applause to that of the whole as- 
sembly. But when they all rose at 
the end to crowd around Stella, his 
eyes turned in a different direction, 
and it was evident he thought of 
her no longer. 


* O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son! 
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At that instant, little Angiolina, 
who was leaning against my shoul- 
der, mutely contemplating her mo- 
ther, and only saying from time to 
time in a low voice, “ How beauti- 
ful! Isn’t it beautiful?” as if she 
were listening to some musical 
strain, was borne away by Harry 
Leslie, who, as was appropriate, had 
been appointed to accompany the 
little guéteuse. There was now a 
bustle and general confusion, as is 
often the case after prolonged si- 
lence and attention, and everybody 
seemed wild with gaiety. To this 
merriment was added the noise of a 
deafening march which the baron 
played, as he said, by way of ac- 
companiment to the triumphant 
progress of the child borne around 
the room on Leslie’s shoulder to 
receive the contributions that were 
to end the soirée. 

The contrast between the state 
of my mind and all this tumult, ani- 
mation, and gaiety, only served to 
heighten the agitation of my soul to 
the utmost. All the doors and 
windows of the room were open, 
and I mechanically went out and 
Teaned for a moment against the 
same pillar where I had seen Gil- 
bert only a short time before. 
While standing there, I suddenly 
heard his voice beside me : 

“ Adieu! madame,” said he in a 
low, trembling tone. 

“ Adieu, Gilbert! May heaven 
protect you!” I replied, extending 
my hand. He tookit, pressed it to 
his lips, gave it a slight pressure, 
and that was all. . . . He was 
gone! I followed him with my 
eyes, by the bright moonlight, till 
he disappeared under the trees of 
the avenue. 

I remained motionless in the 
place where I was, looking alter- 
nately at the garden around me 
bathed in the light of the moon, 
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and at the brilliantly illuminated 
salon within, And while my eyes 
wandered from one to the other, it 
seemed as if everything before me 
disappeared never to return, that 
these bright lights were about to 
be extinguished never to be re- 
lighted again, this numerous assem- 
bly dispersed never to be reunited, 
and it was the last time I was to 
mingle in the gay world surround- 
ed by all the display that wealth 
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could afford. The impression was 
singular; but what is certain, I felt 
at that very moment all my happi- 
ness was over, that which was dan- 
gerous as well as that which was 
legitimate, pleasure as well as re- 
pose, joy as well as peace, memory 
as wellas hope! It was a moment 
of agony, but the sufferings of such 
agony, however terrible they may 
be, are they not, like a mother’s 
throes, the signs and prelude of life? 


XXXYV. 


When I returned to the drawing- 
room, I found scarcely any one 
left. Leslie came to tell me Stella 
had gone away without bidding me 
good night, because she was in a 
hurry to take Angiolina home as 
soon as the collection was ended. 
Presently nobody remained. Si- 
lence once more reigned, and I 
found myself alone, face to face 
with myself! 

But I by no means experienced 
the happiness that so often results 
from the accomplishment of a duty, 
or the consummation of a sacrifice. 
On the contrary, I felt a desolation 
which was the prelude of a state of 
mind which was to render the fol- 
lowing days gloomy beyond any I 
ever spent in my life—gloomy ! 
yes, as the profound darkness of 
night just before the dawn! 

While Gilbert remained, I did 
not allow myself to analyze my 
feelings for fear of shaking my re- 
solution, I was able to maintain it 
to the end; but as soon as he was 
gone, I gave free course to every 
thought that could aggravate my 
sufferings. I now experienced that 
isolation which, from childhood, I 
had dreaded more than death! 
Lorenzo no longer cared for me, I 
should never behold Gilbert again, 
and the friendship of Stella, the 


only one who comprehended and 
pitied me, I was not sure of pre- 
serving ! 

I now began to recall, and study, 
so to speak, all that had taken 
place during the evening just at an 
end, but this only seemed to in- 
crease the conviction that had taken 
such strong possession of my mind. 
I felt determined, however, to as- 
certain the truth. I would satisfy 
my mind. I would question her 
till she told me exactly all that 
was passing in her heart. 

But Stella, with all her gaiety, 
was not a person who could readily 
be induced to make a confidential 
disclosure of her most secret 
thoughts. Without the least dis- 
simulation, she was impenetrable. 
She knew how to enter fully into 
the feelings of others—their joys 
and, above all, their sufferings. 
But if, on the other hand, any one 
sought to participate in hers, a 
smile, the opening of her large eyes, 
or a slight movement of her lips 
and shoulders, seemed to forbid 
looking beneath the serene expres- 
sion of her smiling face. The truth 
was, she thought very little about 
herself. There was no duplicity in 
the habit she had acquired of never 
lifting the veil that concealed the 
inner workings of her heart, for 
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she did not try to raise it herself, 
and was by no means curious to 
fathom all that was passing there. 

When I saw her again, I found 
her, therefore, nearly the same as 
usual—a little graver, perhaps, and 
somewhat more quiet, but that was 
all. As to questioning her, I did 
not dare to, and the query soon 
rose in my mind: Have I read 
her heart aright? And to this 
immediately succeeded another: 
Has read mine? I dwelt on 
these questions a long time without 
being able to answer them to my 
satisfaction. 

What inclined me to decide in 
the affirmative was the care we 
both took to avoid mentioning Gil- 
bert’s name, the tacit agreement we 
made not to prolong our interview, 
and the facility with which, under 
some trifling pretext, she excused 
herself from driving out with me, 
though she consented to let me take 
her little Angiolina. 

I set off, therefore, with the child, 
and drove beyond Posilippo where 
the road descends to the water’s 
edge. There I left the carriage, and 
taking the child, I went down to 
the shore and seated myself so near 
the sea that the waves died softly 
away at my feet. I had a particu- 
lar fancy for this Seated 
there in full view of Nisita, with 
Ischia, Procida, Capo Miseno, and 
Baja in the distance, Pozzuoli at 
the right, and the heights of Posi- 
lippo and Camaldoli at the left and 
behind, I seemed to be a thousand 
leagues from the inhabited world, 
in a spot where it was easier than 
anywhere else to forget all the rest 
of the universe. 


she 


spot. 


While I sat there silently gazing 
around me, Angiolina was running 


about gathering sea-shells to fill 
the little basket she had brought 
for the purpose. Occasionally she 
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stopped and clapped her hands 
with delight as she looked around. 
More than ever did I at that mo- 
ment envy Stella the happiness that 
prevented her from feeling the isola- 
tion and intolerable void in which 
I was plunged! I envied her, and 
forgot to pity her! I forgot, more- 
over, to tremble for her! One 
would have thought the saying: 
“ Aux légers plaisirs les souffrances 
légtres ; aux grands bonheurs les 
maux tnouis,” or, at least, the evi- 
dent truth they contain, had never 
struck my mind! 

At that time I only dreamed of 
human happiness under every con- 
ceivable form—a happiness that 
seemed to be accerded and permit- 
ted to others, but of which I was 
for ever deprived. And while An- 
giolina continued to ramble about, 
not far off, I ceased admiring the 
spectacle before me, and suddenly 
burying my face in my hands, | 
burst into tears. At the same 
instant I felt Angiolina’s little arms 
around my neck. 

“ Zia Gina!” she exclaimed (she 
had heard her mother call me Gina, 
as well as sister, and composed 
therefrom the name she always gave 
me). ‘ Zia Gina, what makes you 
cry?” 

“JT am sad, Lina,” said I, my 
tears falling on her beautiful fair 
curls. 

“ Why ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Can you tell the good God ?”’ 

What a singular question ! 

She made me blush, and, after a 
moment's reflection, I replied some 
what evasively : 

“Qne can tell him everything, 
Lina, for he is our Father.” 

“ Ves, I know he is our Father; 
I call him so every day.” 

Her attention was diverted an 
instant by a butterfly she saw float- 
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ing by. She watched it till it flew 
away, and then resumed : 

“Then, my dear Zia Gina, you 
must pray God to console you.” 

** Pray for me, carina.” 

After some reflection, she said: 
“I only know two prayers—the 
Our Father and Ave Maria: which 
shall I say for you?” 

“Say both of them.” 

“Yes, certainly: Our 
first; I like it so much.” 

And there on the shore she fold- 
ed her hands, raised her eyes, as 
blue as the heavens to which she 
raised them, and with her clear, sil- 
very voice softly repeated the di- 
vine words. If ever there were lips 
on earth worthy of being the echo 
of that voice which once uttered 
this prayer that we might learn it, 
they were certainly the innocent 
lips now repeating it beside me! 
I too clasped my hands and joined 
in her prayer. 

When it was ended, she stopped 
a moment with a thoughtful air, 
and then repeated: ‘ Deliver us 
from all evil.” 

“But, as I am praying for you, 
ought not I to say to Our Father: 
Deliver Zia Gina from all evil?” 

“Yes, my darling,” exclaimed I, 
embracing her: “ yes, pray always 
in this way for me, and may God 
hear and bless you!” 

Her angelic face, her piety and 
innocence, completely diverted my 
mind from my sorrows. I only 
felt an infinite joy at not having 
rendered myself unworthy to hear 
the words she had just uttered. I 
had suffered; I still suffered, of 
course; but I had prayed, and still 
prayed, to be delivered from temp- 
tation and sin, and it seemed to me 
a ray from heaven had fallen on me 
in answer to this angel’s prayer! 

But this impression, though live- 
ly and consoling, was only mo- 
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mentary. I had to return to the 
reality of life, and this reality was 
painful. It became much more so 
the following day when Lorenzo 
at last returned. 

He did not, of course, appear 
like a man who returns to the fire- 
side he loves and respects. Nor 
could he be expected to present 
himself in the attitude of a peni- 
tent. I was far from being pre- 
pared, however, for the stand he 
took and the complete change I 
found in him, but Lorenzo had 
been endowed by Divine Provi- 
dence with such rare gifts that, in 
giving himself up to evil instead 
of good impulses, he had to suffer 
from the law which condemns those 
to stray further away and fall lower 
who would perhaps have become 
guides to others had they not erred 
from the right way. ‘The serious 
errors into which he had fallen, less 
excusable than they would have been 
at any other epoch of his life, were 
this time accompanied by a shame- 
lessness and indifference to scan- 
dal that at once wounded and dis- 
gusted me. The consciousness of 
faults he would not acknowledge 
caused him insupportable uneasi- 
ness, and this produced a complete 
change in the expression of his 
face, his language, and even in his 
manners, formerly so dignified and 
courteous, but now haughty and 
not unfrequently rude. But what 
was specially evident was, the fatal 
fascination he did not cease to feel. 
The fact was, he had not been driven 
from her by disgust: repentance 
and duty had not led him to return 
tome. She who had forsaken him 
still reigned in his heart, and the 
influence I had over him so short 
a time before, was now utterly de- 
stroyed ! 

All this was clearly perceptible 
from the first day of his return. I 
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saw he was even rather irritated 
than pleased at having no reproach 
to make me. In fact, he did not 
propose peace, but imposed it, on 
the condition of absolute silence on 
my part. The slightest reproach 
from me, I felt, would have been 
the cause of a violent scene and 
perhaps of open rupture ! 

' Such was the aspect my life as- 
sumed at Lorenzo’s return. Will 
any one be astonished at the revolt 
[ felt in my heart in spite of my 
apparent submission, which was 
only a mixture of pride and dis- 
dain? Will any one wonder at the 
harrowing regrets, dangerous recol- 
lections, and profound discourage- 
ment which threw me into the 
deepest melancholy, and sometimes 
into. utter despair? I began my 
life over again in imagination with 
Gilbert, and dwelt on what it might 
have been, that I might suffer the 
more for what it was! 

This remembrance seemed to be 
my only resource: these vain de- 
sires and regrets my only solace. I 
gave myself up to them with my 
whole heart, and thus, while I con- 
sidered myself irreproachable, I was 
as much separated from Lorenzo as 
he was from me, and I allowed my- 
self to live interiorly in a world over 
which I had no scruple in allowing 
another to reign almost absolutely ! 

The following Saturday I was at 
the grate of the convent parlor a 
long time before my usual hour. 
The anguish of my soul was at its 
height, and for the first time, with- 
out regard to the place where I 
was, and perhaps I ought to say, to 
her who listened to me, I made 
known all my troubles to Livia, not 
only Lorenzo’s new offences, but 
also my other trials, my inclina- 
tions, my regrets, and what at the 
same time I called my “ courage- 
ous sacrifice.” 
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She turned pale as she listened 
to me, and an expression of grief, 
such as I had never seen her wear, 
came over her face, which remain- 
ed anxious, even when I told her 
that she unawares had given me 
the strength to accomplish it. 

“So much the better,” said she; 
adding, with a grave smile, “If 
that is the case, I certainly did not 
this time play the part of a jeéfa- 
trice! . 3ut, Ginevra, you es- 
caped a less fearful peril the day I 
saw you borne by that furious 
horse towards the abyss. You 
were saved when I saw you again, 
whereas to-day .. .” 

“ To-day ? Are you not 
satisfied? Have I not obeyed 
what I felt were your wishes ?”’ 

“Yes, my poor Gina, you have 
made an effort, a courageous effort ; 
and yet you deceive yourself like a 
child. Lorenzo certainly ought to 
conduct himself very differently; 
but even if he did, you would still 
be deprived of the happiness you 
dream of. As to that other mi- 
rage,” continued she with a shud- 
der. “O merciful heavens! do 
you not see whence comes the 
light that has caused it? Ginevra, 
I can only say one thing to you— 
what I have said before: pray !” 

“T pray every day.” 

“ With fervor?” 

“Yes, Livia, with all my heart, 
I assure you, I pray as well as 
I know how. I tell you the 
truth.” 

As I uttered these words, a ce- 
lestial smile came over her face for 
the first time since the beginning 
of our conversation, and she ex- 
claimed : 

“© dearest sister!”. . . 
then stopped. 

Rather vexed than consoled by 
the manner in which she received 
my communications, I remained 


and 
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with my forehead leaning against 
the grille, feeling for the first time 
how truly it separated us, that my 
sister felt no pity for me, did not 
render me justice as she ought, 
and that she knew neither the 
world, nor its difficulties, nor its 
temptations, nor its pains. My 
tears fell like rain as I made these 
reflections, but it seemed as if 
Livia, usually so compassionate, 
beheld me weep with indifference. 

All at once she asked: 

“Ginevra, is it long since you 
went to confession ?” 

I abruptly raised my head, my 
tears ceased to flow, and I wiped 
my eyes with a gesture of impa- 
tience. It was certain Livia could 
find nothing to say that did me 
any good. I made no reply. 

“You will not tell me. 
not, carina ?”’ 

Was I really out of humor with 
her—with Livia? And on _ the 
point of showing it? Oh! 
no; I at once felt it was impossible. 
Besides, the touch of severity that 
chilled me had disappeared. She 
now spoke in a tone I never had 
refused to listen to, I therefore 
replied without any further en- 
treaty: 

“Yes, Livia, longer than usual.” 

No sooner had I uttered 
words, than a lively color suffused 
my whole face. It at once occur- 
red to me that the time corre- 
sponded exactly with the length of 
Gilbert’s visit at Naples. Livia 
did not observe my confusion, and 
calmly resumed : 

“Listen, Gina. You believe, as 
well as I, that the Sacrament of 
Penance is a remedy, do you not? 
It has been called, I think, ‘the 
divine prescription for the mala- 
dies of the soul,’ and you are con- 
scious, I trust, that your soul is 
really ill.” 


Why 
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“Oh! yes, my soul, my heart, 
my mind, my body, my whole be- 
ing! O Livia! I suffer 
way !” 

“Well, if you were physically 31], 
you would certainly consult ¢! 
best physician in the city, and, wh. 
knows ? if there were a better on 
still at the other end of Europe, 
you would perhaps, like many 
others, undertake a long journey 
to consult him as to the remedy.” 

“Perhaps so! What then?” 

“Listen, dear Gina. I have just 
thought of a piece’ of advice to 
give you, and as it has occurred to 
me in a moment of pity for you, 
when my whole heart is filled wit 
affection and sympathy, perhaps 
is a good inspiration you would do 
well to follow.” 

“O Livia!” I exclaimed, great 
ly affected, for I recognized the 
accent of affection I had been 
so doubtful about—an affection 
more than human, because it was 
an emanation of divine charity: 
“Yes, tell me, dear sister, what 
is. Say anything you please. Com- 
mand me, and I will obey you.” 

She proceeded to inform me that 
a saintly monk had recently arriv- 
ed at Naples who was universally 
known and respected on account 
of his extensive knowledge, and 
was remarkable for the unpretend- 
ing simplicity of his manners. His 
words went to the heart, led sin 
ners to return to God, and mad 
those who were pious better than 
they were before. 

“Go to him humbly, I beseech 
you, and open your heart to him 
before God—your whole heart. | 
feel a conviction he will be able t 
give you the remedy you need, ani! 
if you have the courage to apply 
this remedy, whatever it be, I fee! 
the assurance, Ginevra, you will be 
healed.” 


every 
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Let those who do not wish to 
enter the region into which I am 
about to lead my readers, now lay 
aside this book. I assure them, 
however, there is nothing in tke 
previous portion of this narrative 
more strictly true than what I am 
going to relate. I affirm, more- 
over, that it refers to a point that 
interests every Christian soul; I 
might say, every human soul, but 
I know beforehand that they alone 
will comprehend me who have 
faith in these words: “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty,” that 
is to say, they who with the Catho- 
lic Church firmly believe His Om- 
nipotence is present, living and 
acting in our midst, and there is 
not a single instant in which the 
material and spiritual world, the 
world of nature and the inner 
world of the human soul, cannot 
feel its supernatural and miraculous 
At the mere sight of this 
word, I suppose every sceptical, in- 
credulous, or scornful reader has 
taken the alarm and made his es- 
cape, and I shall henceforth ad- 
dress only those who speak, or at 
least comprehend, the language I 
am about to employ. 

I left the convent without decid- 
ing on the hour for following Li- 


ffects. 


es 


via’s advice, and was already on 
my way home when I took the sud- 
den resolution to proceed without 
ny delay to the church she had 
indicated. This church was one 
of the finest in Naples, the only 
one, perhaps, in which the eye is 
not offended by any of the incon- 
gruities so often found in Italy be- 
the beautiful proportions, 
the marbles, the frescos that adorn 
the walls, and certain objects of 
devotion whose choice or execu- 
tion indicates more piety than 
VOL, XX.—4I 


tween 


taste. Here everything harmoniz- 
ed, and this harmony was favor- 
able to devotion. I took a chair 
and knelt against it on the marble 
pavement; then, according to the 
Neapolitan custom at confession, I 
took off my hat and threw over my 
head a scarf of black lace I wore 
over my silk dress, and patiently 
waited for others to enter the de- 
serted church. It was nearly three 
o'clock, 

I did not have to wait long. As 
soon as the clock struck, I saw 
quite a number of men and women 
of every rank and age, as well as 
young ladies and even children, 
come in and gather around the 
confessional, near which by chance 
I had stationed myself. I turned 
towards a lady who knelt beside 
me, and asked the name of the con- 
fessor she was awaiting. She look- 
ed up with an air of surprise. 

“Father Egidio di San Mauro, 
of course,” said she. “Do you 
not know his confessional ?”’ 

Father Egidio was the name of 
the priest to whom my sister had 
directed me. Chance had led me 
to the spot I wished to find. I 
was obliged to wait a long time; 
but this delay, and the profound 
silence around, aided me in con- 
ceutrating my mind on the act I 
was going to perform, and enabled 
me, I think, to make a good pre- 
paration. Besides, I had already 
gained a victory over myself by the 
very act of coming here, for I had 
been obliged to surmount a mix- 
ture of timidity and embarrass- 
ment one always feels about going 
to a strange confessor. 

At length the priest we were 
waiting for made his appearance. 
He came slowly out of the sacristy 
and proceeded directly to the bigh 
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altar, where he knelt for some time 
in prayer. He then rose, and, 
crossing the church, passed before 
me on his way to the confessional. 
He was of lofty stature, but bowed 
down by years and still more by 
that sanctity which does not spare 
the body. His white hair and 
bald forehead gave his mild, deli- 
cate features a grave, imposing as- 
pect, which at once inspired re- 
spect, though it was impossible to 
feel any fear. 

I ought to have been the first to 
approach, as I arrived before the 
others; but as soon as Father Egi- 
dio seated himself in the confes- 
sional, which, according to the 
Italian style, was only closed by a 
low door, he perceived the children 
awaiting him, and, leaving the door 
open, he made them a sign to ap- 
proach.’ One by one they present- 
ed themselves before him. He 
bent down his head as he address- 
ed them, and the innocent faces 
raised towards him marked 
by a pious attention that was 
touching. He smiled occasionally 
as he listened to them, and the 
hand they kissed when they were 
done, he afterwards placed on their 
heads in benediction. 

When the children had finished 
I was obliged to wait still longer, 
for a young man brushed hastily 
by me and fell on his knees in the 
place they left vacant, and this 
time the confession was long. 
Father Egidio, resting both hands 
on the shoulders of his new penitent, 
bent his head to listen without 
interrupting him, and when the 
young man ceased speaking, the 
advice he gave in return must have 
touched his penitent’s heart, for, 
as he listened, he bent his head 
lower and lower towards the old 
priest’s knees, and when he rose 
his eyes were inundated with tears. 


were 
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At last my turn came, and I knelt 
in the place usually taken at con- 
fession. My voice trembled as | 
began, but grew stronger by degrees, 
and I continued with clearness and 
the wish to be sincere. My trou- 
bles, alas! were closely connected 
with my faults, and I not only open- 
ed my heart and soul, but laid be- 
fore him my entire life, feeling, as | 
did so, the relief there is in the 
avowal of one’s weaknesses in con- 
fession that can be compared to no 
human confidence, however gre: 
the wisdom or sympathy that wins 
it. He murmured two or three 
times as he listened, “‘ Poor child!’ 
but did not otherwise interrupt me 
till I had finished. 

The words he addressed me then 
were the mildest and yet most pow- 
erful that ever roused the human 
heart toa sense of duty.’ But when 
he finally told me that though I had 
banished him whose presence was 
so dangerous to my soul, I m 
likewise banish his memory with 
equal resolution; that the recollec- 
tions in which [ still indulged with- 
out scruple ought to be resisted, 
overcome, rooted out, and rejected, 
I feltan insurmountable repugnance, 
and replied : 

“No, father, I cannot do it.” 

He again repeated, “ Poor child!” 
and then said in a tone of mingled 
compassion and kindness : 

“You are not willing, then, to 
give God the place he has a right 
to in your heart ?” 

I did not understand his meaning, 
and replied : 

“Father, I cannot help what |! 
think and feel, or what I suffer.” 

Without losing: anything of his 
mildness, but with an authority that 
subdued my 
said : 

“T know, my child, what is in 
your power, and what does not de- 


rebellious spirit, he 
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pend on your will; but in the name 
of Him who now speaks to you 
through me, I ask you to repeat 
with a sincere heart these words, 
which comprise all I have just said : 

“OQ my God! root out of my 
heart everything that separates it 
from Thee.” 

These words, the accent with 
which they were uttered, and the 
prayer that I have no doubt rose 
from the depths of the holy soul 
from which they sprang, inspired 
me with the wish and strength to 
obey. 

O my God! enable me now to 
make others understand what then 
took place in my soul. 

I leaned my head against my 
clasped hands, and after a moment’s 
silence, during which I summoned 
all the strength of my will, I slowly 
repeated with the utmost sincerity 
he words he dictated: 

“Q my God! root out of my 
heart everything that separates it 
from Thee.” . 


O merciful, divine Goodness! 
shall I speak of Thee? how 
of thy marvellous grace and 


1 


tell 

-? While uttering these words, 

fore they were even ended, I 
felt touched by some strange, mys- 
terious, supernatural influence. My 
heart and soul seemed filled with 
light. My whole being was trans- 
formed. I was inundated with a 
joy that could not be expressed in 
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human language, and the source of 
this joy, the sensible cause, which I 
still feel, and shall never cease to 
feel, was the conviction made audi- 
ble in some miraculous manner that 
God loves me ! 
God loves 
these words. 


me Yes, I heard 
I comprehended their 
entire signification. Zhe Veil was 
forever withdrawn. ‘The myste- 
rious enigma of my heart was solved 
as clearly and obviously as my eyes 
beheld the light of day. 

I loved, not as we try, but in vain, 
to love our fellow-creatures; I loved 
with a// the strength of my heart! 
and with so much strength that I 
could not have loved more without 
dying! 
Allhuman language is inadequate, 
I know, to speak of supernatural 
grace. I can only stammer as I at- 
tempt it, and will no longer dwell 
on the ineffable moment which 
wrought an entire transformation in 
my life. Ino longer recollect what 
words I then uttered, or what was 
said tome. I only remember the 
holy absolution I received with 
bowed head, and these words, after- 
wards uttered in a tone of emotion: 
“Be calm, my child, and 
peace.” 

1 had knelt down 
with sadness. 


go in 


overwhelkned 
I rose up so happy 
that I suffered from the great in- 
tensity of a joy my heart was too 
weak to endure! 


XXXVIT. 


Long years have passed by since 
that day, and perhaps long years 
still await me; but whatever be the 
duration of my life nothing will 
ever efface the remembrance—not of 
the moment I have just described, 
for that moment is always present, 
itcan never become a memory of 


the past—but of the effect which 
the sight of the earth, the sky, and 
the sea had on me when I issued 
from the church where I had re- 
ceived so great a blessing. Every- 
thing seemed to have assumed a 
new aspect, a new meaning, a more 
glorious signification ; forthe torrent 
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of happiness in my soul seemed 
diffused overallnature! Inolong- 
er wished for anything. I had found 
all. I was freed from all anxiety. 
Hope had become certitude—a cer- 
titude more complete than can be 
derived from the surest of earthly 
things; for great indeed is the cer- 
titude of that assurance which o- 
thing can deprive us of, except 
through our own will! ... 

Nothing could quench the source 
from which sprang my joy, or de- 
prive me of its benefits: zothing, 
for my will was henceforth absorbed, 
and, so to speak, /os¢ in the most 
ardent love! 

To love with strength, disinter- 
estedness, and passion the worthi- 
est object on earth, and learn all at 
once we could not be deprived of 
it without the consent of our own 
heart, would not this induce us to 
utter the word zever with an abso- 
lute meaning that the things of this 
world do not admit of? It was 
thus God gave me the grace to love, 
to feel sure of loving always, sure 
of the impossibility of ever being 
deprived of the object of my love! 

The beauty of the natural world 
around me now seemed a mere ray 
of this joy. Never had I found it 
so lovely. And yet (those whom I 
alone address now will understand 
this, however contradictory it may 
appear) I felt an almost equal dis- 
gust for all created things, an ar- 
dent desire to renounce everything, 
a profound contempt for all that 
had hitherto seemed worthy of so 
much esteem. Wealth, honor, dress, 
display, luxury, even the beauty, so 
uncertain, which I prized somuch— 
they all lost their importance and 
became worthless in my eyes, not 
through satiety, or a feeling of mel- 
ancholy, but through the disgust 
one naturally feels for the mediocre 
after seeing the beautiful, and for 
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the beautiful after seeing the per- 
fect ! 

On the other hand, in spite of 
this fountain of inexhaustible joy, 
I by no means imagined I was re- 
jeased from suffering ; and what was 
also strange, perhaps, I did not 
desire to be. I already felt there 
was a lively, poignant, and some- 
times terrible suffering inherent in 
the divine love I had just begun to 
experience. He who has describ- 
ed this love better than any other 
human being, doubtless because he 
felt it ina greater degree; he who 
more than six centuries ago wrote 
* Nothing is 
stronger than love, nothing more 
generous, nothing more pleasant, 
nothing fuller or better in heaven 
or earth. .. When weary it is not 
tired, when straitened is not con- 
strained, when frightened is not 
disturbed, but like a lively flame 
and a torci all on fire, it mounts 
upward and securely passes throug 
all opposition;” * he who uttered 
these and so many other burning 
words, likewise saidthese: “ There 
is no living in love without some 
pain or sorrow.” I knew it, and 
my heart was as ready to embra 
the one as the other. As to the 
ordinary trials of life, it seemed to 
me I had sufficient courage to en- 
counter them all, and that hence- 
forth I should have nothing in tl 


the following words: 


] 
n 


world to fear, nothing to complain 
of. 


To the reader who comprehen 
me, and knows all this is perfectly 
true, I need not say that the state 
I have just described, though 


blessed and rare has in all 
ages, as well as ours, been one to 
which a great number of souls have 
arrived by slow but natural progres- 
sion. When, therefore, I speak of 


one, 


* Following of Christ, book iii, chap. v 
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this as métraculous and supernatural, 
I merely apply the word to the sud- 
den wonderful grace which shorten- 
ed the way for me, making me pass 
in an instant from a totally different 
frame of mind to a plenitude of 
faith and happiness ! 

And now . . . howdid they who 
were much more closely interwoven 
with my life than the natural world 
around me, appear in this new light ? 
How did I now regard them in my 
heart?—Lorenzo! Livia! Stella! 
Gilbert! What were the feelings 
of my heart and soul towards them 
now that I was so suddenly brought 
to see and feel what was clear and 
right ? 

In order to express my senti- 
ments with regard to them, I wil! 
employ anillustration that may seem 
obscure, and yet I know no better 
way of making myself understood. 
Itseemed to me that all the pure, ten- 
der, legitimate, and noble feelings of 
my heart found in this luminous 
flame a new and powerful aliment, 
while all others were consumed by 
this lame as quickly as pernicious 
weeds cast into a fiery furnace! 

Nothing, therefore, was changed 
in my feelings towards Livia and 
Stella, unless I loved them more 
tenderly than before, one seeming 
more than ever an angel, and the 
other the dearest of friends! 

As to Lorenzo, the change was 
great, sudden, and profound! . . 
My affection for him, which he had 
mortally wounded and extinguished, 
was now rekindled at the divine 
source of all true love, and became 
equal to that I had felt at the time 
of my brightest hopes. The wish I 
once so ardently felt seemed now 
to be the only one worthy of occu- 
pying my mind. What did a little 
more or less of human love matter 
tome now? As Livia had predict- 
ed, my heart was satiated; I was 
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rich, even if I did not possess the 
affection of a single heart on earth. 
It was, therefore, no longer through 
a selfish thirst for happiness I now 
wished to set his soul at liberty, 
but from a desire a thousand times 
more ardent—so ardent that it 
seemed to become my only passion ! 

And now, Gilbert! . . how 
shall I speak of him? How, in the 
light of this divine flame, did the 
dangerous attachment, the enervat- 
ing, subtle affection that had so ab- 
sorbed my mind, appear to me 
now? And those vague, false 
hopes—those impossible dreams 
—those harrowing regrets? And 
my foolish and culpable longing for 
his return ? 

All this was consumed like the 
pernicious weeds I have just spoken 
of, and I distinctly saw the abyss 
on the edge of which I had been 
walking. I turned away from the 
danger I had escaped with terror. 
{ felt with profound gratitude that 
I was saved! ... and like one 
who has escaped from the perils of 
the sea, I looked back with horror 
on the waves that had so recently 
threatened to engulf me. 

This impression was so strong 
that it began to render the memory 
odious that I so recently thought 
the only joy of my life—the joy I 
could not make up my mind to 
deny myself. The miraculous ef- 
fect of the divine mercy had been 
in answer to the very essence of my 
prayer; the obstacle that separated 
me from God had been completely 
rooted out of my heart. In this re- 
spect, more than any other, I felt 
changed and transformed. But 
this powerful impression was modi- 
fied by degrees, and I was soon able 
to see Gilbert in so clear and true 
a light as to think of him hence- 
forth without the least disturbance 
of mind. I now thought of his 
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danger, and the thought filled me 
with regret.“ I perceived my secret 
participation, the primary, and 
often the only, cause of others’ 
faults, from which it is so rare to 
be wholly exempt in such cases, 
and I prayed God to pardon me 
and heal the wounds of his soul as 
perfectly as he had healed mine! 
Perhaps I have dwelt too long 
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For several days I had some dif- 
ficulty in concealing the irrepressi- 
ble joy I betrayed in my face in 
spite of my efforts, and which there 
was apparently nothing to justify. 
fact, re- 
He continued, 
since his return, to 


Lorenzo’s attitude, in 
mained the same. 
as he had done 
appear only at the hour of his re- 
pasts. A part of the morning he 
remained shut up in studio, 
which he now rarely allowed me to 
enter, and he spent all his evenings 
abroad. Mario had returned to 
Sicily ; Stella had not yet wholly 


his 


resumed her usual ease with me, 
and Lando, absorbed: in his own 
affairs, was less interested than 


usual in mine. 

Our customary reunions continu- 
ed, however, and the same visitors 
assembled every evening, as before. 
I frequently heard my aunt loudly 
lament the departure of guel Fran- 
cese simpatico, and declare how much 
il Kergy was missed by everybody. 
In fact, Gilbert’s name was conti- 
nually repeated, and I sometimes 
thought Stella was astonished at 
my calmness, which was incompre- 
hensible to her, whereas, on the 
contrary, | was not in the least 
surprised at her silence, which I 
understood perfectly. 
tinued our tacit agreement never 
to speak of him to each other. 
Several days passed in this way, 


But we con- 
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on this event—the greatest, the 
only great event of my life—and 
the effect it had on me in so many 
ways. But it was necessary to de- 
scribe the transfigured state of my 
soul in order to explain what I still 
have to relate—this day having, 
thank heaven! set its ineffaceabl: 
seal on every succeeding day of my 
life. 


Il, 


during which Livia was the onl; 
person from whom I concealed no- 
thing. How her 
when, on seeing me again, she read 


great joy was 
with a single look the recovered 
peace of my soul, it is useless to say 
here. From that time we seemed 
to be united by a stronger tie tha 
that of blood, and to have become 
more than But when, i 
the transport of my new joy, I de- 
clared that the luxuries of my beau- 
tiful home now seemed a burden 
and a fetter, and that I preferred 
the austere simplicity which sur- 
rounded her, she at 
me. 


sisters. 


once checked 


“Our tastes should correspond 
with our vocation, Gina. 
not to leave the world, or even to 
lay aside its superfluities. | Endea- 
vor to please Lorenzo, to win him 
back. ‘That is your mission, which 
is as high as any other; and when 


Yours is 


you feel your former affection for 
him revive in your heart, believe 
me, carina, it will meet with no 
opposition from the love God has 
revealed to your soul! You have 
dreamed of great things for Loren- 
zo. Come, Gina, courage! now is 
the time to realize them !” 

It was thus she led me back toa 
great but evident truth. I compre- 
hended it in spite of the different 
feelings IT had experienced, and 
trusted time would give me an op- 
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portunity of winning back my hus- 
band’s heart, which was even sorer 
than mine had everbeen. My eyes 
were often filled with tears, in spite 
of myself, as I saw the alteration 
in his face, his anxious look, his 
brow furrowed before the time, and 
all the sad indications by which a 
soul that is tarnished betrays the 
reaction which has such an injuri- 
ous effect on physical beauty itself. 
But the time was gone by when it 
seemed possible to form some pro- 
ject, and achieve it in a day. I 
had learned the value of the words 
patience and silence. 

how every morning as 
soon as it was light, and went with 
Ottavia to the church of a neigh- 
boring convent to seek strength for 
the day and, so to speak, draw fresh 
the inexhaustible foun- 
tain. J afterwards carried myself 
the alms which, in my pride and 
indolence, I had hitherto been con- 
tented to distribute by her hands. 
(his was the only outward change 
in my way of life, and it was one 
that nobody perceived. 


I rose 


joy from 


But it was 
not quite the same with the change 
that had unconsciously taken place 
in my language, manners, and even 
in the expression of my face, and 
Lorenzo seldom had an 
opportunity of noticing me, I soon 
fancied he had recovered a certain 
of manner towards me. Un- 
il now, he had been, not only 
wounded in his pride and passion, 
but especially humiliated in my 
presence ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the coldness and dis- 
dain that constituted the mute form 
of my reproach were not calculated 
to corciliate him. The freezing 
haughtiness of his air in return, 
which seemed to add outrage to 
perjury, increased my exasperation 
to the utmost, and irritated me 
mere than his actual offences did 


though 


ease 
t 
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at the time I gave myself up with 
desperation to the thought of Gil- 
bert, as a kind of intoxication which 
made me at once forget my grief 
and my anger. Now I no longer 
sought to escape from the one, and 
the other was wholly extinguished. 
This new state of my soul produced 
an outward calmness and serenity 
I had never possessed before. 

Lorenzo’s quick, penetrating eye 
soon detected the change without 
being able to imagine the cause. 
One day, after looking attentively 
at me for amoment, a sad, thought- 
ful expression came over his face, 
and I thought there was something 
like affection and respect in his 
look. 

This did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from spending the evening 
away from home, and I anxiously 
followed him in spirit as usual, not 
daring to utter a word to detain 
him, and still less venture to ques- 
tion him. A whole week passed in 
this way, in the vague hope of find. 
ing some means of influencing him, 
but nothing of the kind happened. 
All at once, one morning, by some 
extraordinary accident we happen- 
ed to be alone a moment together, 
and after causing me some anxiety 
by the gloomy expression on his 
face, he gave me a great but plea- 
sant surprise by saying : 

“What would you say, Ginevra, 
if I proposed your taking a journey 
to Sicily with me ?” 

I uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“What a question, Lorenzo! 
You know well nothing could give 
me more pleasure than to see my 
father again, and Messina, the dear 
old palace, and...” 

Here I stopped, too much affect- 
ed to continue, and fearing to 
awaken remembrances that might 
seem like a reproach. He perceiv- 
ed it and was grateful. 
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“Well, my lawsuit is about to be 
tried. Don Fabrizio desires my 
presence, and I would not for any- 
thing in the world renounce the 
pleasure of hearing him plead. We 
will start next week, then, if you 
are willing.” 

This proposition caused me the 
liveliest and most unexpected plea- 
sure. ‘lo leave Naples! To go 
with him! and to a place where, 
more easily than anywhere else, it 
seemed to me I could overcome 
the fatal remembrance in his heart 
I had to struggle against! And 
from there—who could tell ?—in- 
duce him perhaps to go to some 
distant land; persuade him to let 
me follow him, go with him to the 
ends of the earth, if necessary, in 
search of the pure air he needed to 
restore him to health! All this 


crossed my mind in the twinkling 
of an eye, and for the first time for 
a long while I saw a ray of hope 


before me. 

When I announced the projected 
journey to Stella with a satisfac- 
tion I made no attempt to conceal, 
she looked at me with an air of 
surprise. 

“ You have entirely forgiven Lo- 
renzo, then ?” said she. 

“Yes.” 

“Then I conclude he has at 
last acknowledged his offences and 
begged your pardon.” 

“No.” 

“No?... In that case, Ginev- 
ra, you have greatly changed.” 

“ Yes, a blessed change has come 
over me.” 

“JT have noticed it for some 
days, and if I ask what has pro- 
duced it, will you answer me sin- 
cerely ?” 

“Yes, without hesitation. 
tell you the plain truth.” 

And without turning my eyes 
away from hers, which were fas- 


I will 
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tened attentively on me, I calmly 
continued : j 

“ Between my violent indignation 
against Lorenzo, and my strong 
fancy for Gilbert, I went very far 
astray from God, Stella. A single 
instant of extraordinary grace en- 
abled me to see this. Everything 
is clear to me now. I no longer 
seek happiness: I possess it.” 

The moment Stella heard me 
pronounce Gilbert’s name, which 
we had invariably avoided of late, 
the pupils of her eyes dilated, and, 
as I went on, took that intensity 
of color and expression which all 
emotion imparted to them. But 
she merely replied : 

“T do not wholly understand 
you, Ginevra, I confess, but I see 
you are happy and 
that is sufficient.” 

After a moment’s silence, I re- 
sumed : 

“And_ ill you allow me to ask 
you a question in my turn, Stella?” 

She blushed without making any 
reply. I hastened to say that my 
question concerned Harry 
Leslie. At his name, she resumed 
her usual expression, and a dou- 
ble smile beamed from 
and lips. 

“ Certainly, 
please.” 

“ Well, he came yesterday with a 
gloomy air to announce his depar- 
ture. Am I wrong in thinking you 
have something to do with it ?” 

“No,” replied she, smiling, “ 
if it is true he cannot remain in 
Naples without marrying me, for | 
have not otherwise ordered him to 
go away.” 

Desirous of drawing her out on 
this point. I continued : 

“ But, after all, Mr. Leslie is kind, 
handsome, excellent, very wealthy 
they say, and of a good family. 
You are very difficult, Stella.” 


courageous : 


only 


her eyes 


ask anything you 


not 
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“Yes, perhaps so,” replied she 
with agitation and a kind of impa- 
tience. ‘Then she continued in a 
melancholy tone of anguish : 

“Ginevra, never speak to me 
again, I beg, either of happiness or 
the future. I do not know as I 
shall ever be any happier than I 
am now, but I know I can be less 
so. - - « Oh! may what I now pos- 
sess never be taken away from me. 
] ask nothing more.” 

She shuddered and_ stopped 
speaking, as if she could not give 
utterance to her fears. It was not 
the first time I had seen her seized 
with a kind of terror when the 
words future and happiness were 
mentioned before her. One would 
have said she thought there was no 
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happiness in reserve for her, un- 
less at the price of that she al- 
ready possessed, and this thought 
came over her like a vision of 
terror. 

Poor Stella! Alas! 
cure the joys of earth! To be de- 
prived of them, or tremble lest we 
may be—that is to say, to possess 
these joys with a poignant fear that 
empoisons every instant of their 
duration, and increases more and 
more in proportion to their pro- 
longation! .. 

Is it, then, really necessary for a 
supernatural light to open our eyes 
to force us to acknowledge that 
this world is only a place of pro- 
mise, of which the realization is in 
another? 


how inse- 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE BROOKLET. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


O BROOKLET silver bright and gay! 

For ever rushing on thy way, 

I, lingering, ever ask thee whence 

Thou comest here, where goest thou hence? 


“From the dark rock’s deep breast I come, 
O’er flow’rs and moss I toss and roam ; 
While on my bosom smiles and lies 
‘The hovering vision of the skies. 


“ Ask not of me, a laughing child, 
Whither or whence my foot steps wild; 
Him do I trust to guide me on 
Who called me from the senseless stone.” 
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THE COLONIZATION OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Colonization of New South Wales by Great Britain. 


BY GREAT 


BRITAIN. * 


Some few years agoit became known 
that the government of Great Bri- 
tain were thinking of renewing the 
experiment of transporting convicts 
to Australia with the object of afford- 
ing them a chance of reformation. 
This time, however, it was its wes- 
tern shore which was to be tried, 
and that, too, on a scale not inferior 
in magnitude to that on which the 
attempt had been so unsuccessfully 
made in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. The bare sugges- 
tion of such a proposal sufficed to 
kindle a flame of indignation through- 
out the whole Australian continent— 
for such must an island be called 
which is as large as Europe. To 
judge from a letter which we shall 
have occasion to quote further on, 
the system as pursued in Eastern 
Australia, although upon so insignifi- 
cant a scale, is fraught with evils si- 
milar to those which so signally cha- 
racterized its more important precur- 
sor in the west. Yet were the eas- 
tern colonists, or an influential and 
active portion of them, ready to risk 
the reproduction of the baineful curse 
which for nearly half a century blight- 
ed the prosperity and checked the 
growth of their western rivals, and 
from the consequences of which the 
latter are suffering to this day. So 


* The History of New South Wales. With an 
account of Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, Port 
Phillip, Moreton Bay, and other Australasian settle- 
ments. By Roderick Flanagan. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low. 1862. 

Reminiscences of Thirty Years? Residence in 
New South Wales and Victoria. With a supple- 
mentary chapter on transportation and the ticket-of- 
leave system. By R. Therry, Esq., late one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. London: Sampson Low. 1363. 


bitter, however, was the remembrance 
of this system amongst the western 
colonists, so keen their sense of the 
dire mischiefs still resulting from its 
action, that they went the length 
of avowing their fixed determination 
to separate from the mother-country, 
if the experiment were attempted, al- 
though some thousands of miles in- 
tervened between them and the spot 
where the experiment was proposed 
to be renewed. 

What were the causes of a failure 
so disastrous? The objects propos- 
ed in the original undertaking were 
of the noblest. ‘To colonize a newly- 
discovered country of great extent 
and promise, to develop its resour- 
ces, and to bring it under the sway 
of a benign and noble civilization, 
was a worthy object of ambitign. To 
unite with this a scheme for the re- 
formation of criminals, in a_ land 
where they would be entirely remov- 
ed from old associations, where they 
might enter upon a new career with- 
out being ever dogged by the spectre 
of the past, was a great and benefi- 
cent design. How was it that the 
proposed reformatory became a hor- 
rible curse alike to the convicts and 
the colony, and that no prospect ol 
progress in any form could be rea- 
sonably entertained until the original 
scheme was utterly swept away, and 
the local administration taken alto- 
gether out of the hands of the home 
government, and placed upon its 
present independent footing ? 

The question of the reformation of 
criminals is not only of pressing im- 
portance, but one that appeals to 
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our higher feelings; and it has of 
late become a subject of special in- 
vestigation to the somewhat inter- 
ested philanthropy and eminently 
shallow psychology of the day. It 
is impossible to say that any solution 
of the question was seriously attempt- 
ed in the original transportation pro- 
ject to Botany Bay. It was the one 
object, nevertheless, which assumed 
a prominent place in the experiment ; 
and to the history of its failure we 
propese to devote our chief atten- 
tion. The colonization of the coun- 
try was distinctly announced as form- 
ing part of the scheme; nor, indeed, 
is it easy to see how it could very 
have been dissociated from it. 
On this subject, therefore, we will 
offer a few remarks by way of intro- 
duction. 


] 


well 


The recolonization of Southern 
Kurope by the Northern tribes in 
the Vth and VIth centuries of the 
present era offers a striking contrast 
to the colonization of Australia by a 
nation calling itself Christian. Any- 
thing but prepossessing is the de- 
scription given us by the historians 
of those Northern invaders, whose 
deeds but too faithfully bear out the 
description. Over depopulated pro- 
vinces, cities in ashes, and the ruins 
of the noblest monuments of religion 
and art, they swarmed into their new 
settlements. Vandals, Franks, Goths, 
and Huns, all alike were distinguish- 
ed for an unpitying cruelty, although 
the Huns surpassed the rest in licen- 
tious profligacy and crime. Yet 
amidst the ruin they had made, and 
the prodigious havoc with which 
they had desolated the fairest coun- 
tries of Europe, the winning accents 
of Christian civilization stole into 
their ears and subdued their untu- 
tored souls. In one respect they 
had the advantage of the first Eng- 
lish settlers in Australia. They had 
not been flung out of their own coun- 
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try like garbage. They came under 
no ban of law. They bore not with 
them the consciences of convicted 
criminals. They marched to the 
spoil under the (to them) legitimate 
banners of ambition, or to satisfy 
their greed of gain. The untutored 
instincts of humanity, grand even in 
their lawlessness and ferocity, urged 
them on. Deformed, as might have 
been expected, with many of the 
gross vices of the savage, they were 
not wanting in some of the more at- 
tractive features of the nobility of 
nature. ‘Their ears had never lis- 
tened to the loving voice of the Vir- 
gin Daughter of Sion. Their hearts 
had never been disciplined nor their 
minds formed by the revelation 
from heaven committed to her keep- 
ing. Theirs was not the guilt, as 
it has been of some of the nations 
of this XIXth century, to have apos- 
fatized to the barbarous maxim that 
“might makes right.” They knew 
no better. No sooner, however, did 
the majestic vision of the Spouse of 
Christ—the Catholic Church—meet 
their gaze, than, far from treating 
her with insult and outrage, they 
threw themselves with loving venera- 
tion at her feet, bowed their necks 
with the truthful docility of children 
to her discipline, and arose to prove 
themselves her most faithful defend- 
ers. 

But whilst the men-eating abori- 
gines of Australia had no civilization 
to communicate, the first invaders 
of its shores from Great Britain were, 
some of them, of the worst class of 
barbarians—the barbarians of civili- 
zation. They were of those whose 
untamable souls law, civilization, and 
religion had failed to subdue. They 
were the offscouring of the criminal 
class of the three kingdoms. The 
society they had outraged had cast 
them out from itself upon the coasts 
of Australia. They stepped on shore 
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convicted as felons, They had for- 
feited the citizenship of their own 
country; and, although still under- 
going their respective sentences, it 
was understood that they were to 
have the opportunity of making a 
fresh start in their new country, should 
their conduct correspond with the 
clemency of the executive. On a 
career that, more than any other, re- 
quires a spirit of enterprise, light- 
heartedness, and courage, they had 
set out under the ban of expatriation, 
the burden of shame, and all the de- 
pressing influences of detected guilt. 
Of such were the first settlers of Aus- 
tralia. 

On the evening of the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1788, the English dominion over 
what has been called the fifth divi- 
sion of the globe was inaugurated by 
the solemnity of pledging the king’s 
health round a flag-pole. His majes- 
ty’s subjects in New Holland, at the 
period of this imposing function, num- 
berea one thousand and thirty souls, 
Of these seven hundred and seventy- 
eight were convicts. The remaining 
two hundred and fifty consisted of the 
soldiers who formed the garrison of the 
new settlement, ahd¢their officers, to- 
gether with a few civil functionaries, 
In this rude germ of future common- 
wealths the elements neither of agri- 
culture nor of commerce as yet ex- 
iste], An encampment of huts was 
its first abiding-place. For food it 
depended on the stores brought with 
it from the mother-country ; amongst 
which was neither seed nor other 
provision for future crops. At the 
moment at which we write, after a 
lapse of eighty-six years, the flocks 
and herds of a wealthy agricultural 
population range over an area as 
large as that of Europe; five splen- 
did provinces, each with its own 
court) and parliament, can boast of 
cities equal in size to many Euro- 
pean capitals, and constituting com- 
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mercial marts second to none on the 
face of the globe. 

Of the prodigious strides they have 
made in material prosperity, Mr. 
Therry, in his interesting Reminiscen 
ces, gives the following striking illus- 
tration : 


“Tt has been ascertained that our South 
Pacific colonies take from us in imports 
for every man, woman, and child of their 
respective populations, on the average, 
from £8 to £10 per head per annum, 
while the United States were only custo- 
mers to us in 1859(before the war began), 
at the rate of 17s. per head. The amount 
of imperts received by Canada, which 
comes nearest to Australia, is £5 per head; 
that of New South Wales alone is £21 
3s. 4d. per head ; of Victoria, £25 ” (p. 9). 


The commerce of these colonies 
with all parts of the world is nearly 
three times larger in money value 
than was the whole export commerce 
of England less than a century ago; 
and they receive from the United 
Kingdom upwards of twenty times 
the value of exports which the North 
American colonies were receiving at 
the time of their separation from the 
mother-country. ‘To crown the so- 
cial edifice, a contented people live 
and prosper under the shadow of the 
freest institutions, in many respects 
surpassing, in this particular, the 
much-vaunted model on which they 
have been framed. 

It is certain that the prevailing 
motive of the English government in 
despatching a penal colony to Botany 
Bay was to supply the place of her 
lost American colonies. No doubt 
the idea of colonizing the country 
was present to their minds. But it 
never went beyond words. Not a 
single provision was made for colo- 
nial development. On the contrary, 
the whole constitution of the exiled 
community was fatal to such an ob- 
ject. For nearly half a century the 
inherent vices of the system struggled 
against and forcibly restrained any 
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efforts to profit by the advantages of 
a country of such wonderful promise ; 
nor was it before the original govern- 
ment scheme had been quite aban- 
doned that the colony rose from its 
inaction, like an unfettered giant, and, 
as it were, almost at a stride, arrived 
at a pitch of prosperity unexampled, 
in so short a period of time, in the 
annals of the world, with the single 
exception of the American colonies 
ifter they had disembarrassed them- 
selves of the yoke of the mother 
country. 

The defection of those colonies had 
stopped an important outlet for the 
criminal population of the three king- 
doms. We are told by Bancroft, in 
his History of the United States, that 

“The prisoners condemned [in Eng- 
land] to transportation were a salable 
commodity. Such was the demand for 
labor in America that convicts and la- 
borers were regularly purchased and 
shipped to the colonies, where they were 
sold as indented servants.” 


The Irish malcontents, moreover— 
of whom, owing to the long misgov- 
ernment of the kingdom, Ireland was 
full, and whose disaffection had been 
stimulated by the revolt of the North 
American colonies—threatened to in- 
crease the convict population by a 
large and particularly unmanageable 
element. It was only a year or two 
before that a country happened to be 
explored and taken possession of in 
the name of England so happily fitted 
for colonization, and of which such 
admirable use has since been made. 
The discovery was the result of sheer 
accident, so far as the British gov- 
ernment was concerned. ‘The expe- 
dition to which it owes it was sent 
out by the Royal Society for scien- 
tific purposes; the object being to 
make accurate observations of the 
transit of Venus from the island of 
Otaheite. The islands of New Zea- 
land and the east coast of New 
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Holland were explored on the way 
home.. The astronomical expedition 
returned to England in the midsum- 
mer of 1771. 

In 1786. the government decided 
on establishing permanent settlements 
on the coast lately explored’ by Cap- 
tain Cook, accompanied by Messrs, 
Green and: Banks and Dr. Solander. 
The colony consisted exclusively of 
the convicts and the military in 
charge ; of prisoners and their jailers. 
Any class out of which a free civil 
community might be formed could 
only arise out of chance settlers, or 
of those among the convicts whose 
position was the result rather of un- 
toward circumstances than of any 
irreclaimable criminality of disposi- 
tion, and. who were prepared to re- 
commence in those distant lands a 
career from which their misfortune 
or their fault had shut them out at 
home. 

The constitution of the expedition 
was as follows: A governor, lieute- 
nant-governor, judge-advocate, com- 
missary, and chaplain; a surgeon 
and two assistant surgeons; an agent 
for the transports; two hundred 
and twelve soldiers and mariners, 
including officers; their wives, num- 
bering forty, and their children; 
five hundred and forty-eight male 
convicts, and two hundred and thirty 
female. 

The 
having 


neighborhood of Botany Bay 
been judged unsuitable for 
the new settlement, the expedition 
landed ata spot situated at the head 
of one of the coves of Port Jackson 
Harbor, which had been judiciously 
selected by the governor as the site 
of the future capital. The 26th of 
January, 1788, was the day of disem- 
barkation, and it was on the evening 
of that day that the inaugural rite, to 
which we have before alluded, was 
solemnized. After a lapse of eleven 
days, consumed in putting up the 
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public and private structures needful 
for the new colony, the ceremony of 
inauguration was supplemented by 
one of a yet more imposing charac- 
ter. On theseventh of February was 
held a formal assembly of all the mem- 
bers of the new commonwealth. An 
occasion of greater interest could not 
be imagined. Upon no band of col- 
onists was ever lavished a greater 
wealth of hope and fortune. No 
guilt of diplomatic fraud or commer- 
cial overreaching marred their title 
to the new territory. Through no 
bloodshed, no violence, but quite un- 
opposed, they had entered on its 
peaceable possession. No foreign 
power, to whom the new state might 
be calculated to give umbrage, threat- 
ened its future welfare. A magnifi- 
cent harbor sheltered its ships and 
transports; and it was only one of 
many such with which a coast of 
vast extent was indented. A whole 
continent of virgin soil stretched out 
before them, which, under the influ- 
ence of the finest climate under hea- 
ven, waited only the bidding of man 
to quicken within itself an exhaust- 
less luxuriance of vegetable life. A 
mighty Empire of the South offered 
itself to any hands that were willing 
and able to grasp it. It was only 
reasonable to expect that England, 
having just lost her supremacy in the 
New World, would have devoted her 
utmost resources of civilization and 
statesmanship to laying deep and 
wid:: the foundations of her new do- 
minion. If none of the members of 
an aristocracy enjoying more advan- 
tages and more power than were ever 
possessed by the most privileged class 
of any the most privileged nation, 
were willing to leave the home of 
their ancestral traditions, the softness 
of hereditary ease, and an absolute 
independence of fortune’s caprice, in 
order to join in the struggling life of 
a young community, we should at 


least have expected that the mother- 
country would despatch a contribu- 
tion from each of the other classes 
of her citizens to assist in the forma- 
tion of the new settlement. Her 
system of jurisprudence, admirable 
in spite of the inextricable jumble of 
statutes and precedents amidst which 
it has been reared, would be repre- 
sented, one would have thought, by 
a sufficient number of lawyers of 
character; her merchant princes 
would be encouraged to carry their 
spirit of enterprise to so rich and 
promising a field; still more, that 
which forms the only true and solid 
basis of material prosperity—agricul- 
ture—would be abundantly cared for 
in the shape of a due supply of com- 
petent masters and sturdy laborers ; 
last, though not least, some provision 
would be made, not only for the 
moral and religious training of the 
people, but for such mental cultivation 
as was compatible with the condition 
of an infant community. What no 
one in his senses could have antici- 
pated was that the government of a 
great and ancient nation should have 
sent out as the founders of a new colo- 
nial empire a contingent of malefac- 
tors, guarded by afew marines. Up- 
on the occasion of the formal inau- 
guration ceremony the whole colony 
were assembled around the governor. 
Nearest to himself were the lieute- 
nant-governor, the judge-advocate, 
provost-marshal, commissary, adju- 
tant, doctor, and chaplain. The two 
hundred and twelve marines, iuclud- 
ing no lessthan fifteen commission- 
ed officers, were drawn up in battle 
array. Apart from the rest, as under 
the ban of crime, stood the bulk of the 
community—namely, the convicts. 
To this assemblage the judge-advocate 
read the royal commission and the act 
of Parliament which constituted the 
court ofjudicature. After the reading 
of which documents the one hundred 
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and ninety-seven marines shouldered 
old “ Brown Bess,” made ready, pre- 
sented, and fired three times. 

The ceremony was not imposing, 
but it was on a par. with the rest 
of the proceedings. The governor, 
Capt. Phillip, wound it up with a 
speech in which, in spite of gramma- 
tical errors which may be pardoned 
in a sailor, he displayed considerable 
ability and eloquence, but a marvel- 
lous absence of common sense. In 
the course of a somewhat inflated 
panegyric on England and her for- 
tunes, his excellency went on to por- 
tray his native country as the peculiar 
favorite of heaven, and to ascribe her 
successful colonization of New Hol- 
land—a matter considered by antici- 
pation as already accumplished, and 
that, too, in the teeth of the recent 
defection of her most splendid colo- 
nies on the plea of tyrannical mis- 
government—to a prolonged special 
intervention of Divine Providence. 


“ Nor did our good genius desert us,” 
continued the governor, ‘‘ when we reach- 
ed our destination. On the contrary, it 
was then that her(?) crowning favor was 
bestowed. Witness the magnificent har- 
bor which before us extends its hundred 
beautiful bays. Witness the beautiful 
landscape, the islands, capes, and head- 
lands, covered with waving foliage, rich 
and varied beyond compare. Witness 
every surrounding object which, as re- 
gards a situation for our future homes, 
our necessities could demand or our 
tastes desire. Happy the nation whose 
enterprises are thus favored by the ele- 
ments and by fortune! Happy the men 
engaged in an enterprise so favored ! 
Happy the state to whose founding such 
propitious omens are granted !” 


It is clear from the following 
passage, incredible as it may appear, 
that the government of the day did 
really contemplate founding a new 
state beyond the seas out of the 
criminal population, the moral refuse 
of society. Gov. Phillip even chal- 
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lenges for the scheme the praise of 
magnannnity. 

“The American colonies,” he said 
in his inaugural address, “ smarting 
under what they considered a sense 
of injustice, hade recourse to the 
sword, and the ancient state and the 
young dependency met in deadly 
conflict, The victory belonged to the 
American people, and Britain, resign- 
ing the North America continent (?) 
to the dominion of her full-grown off- 
spring, magnanimously seeks in other 
parts of the earth a region where she 
may lay the foundations of another 
colonial empire, which one day will 
rival in strength, but we hope not in 
disobedience, that which she has so 
recently lost” (Flanagan, vol. i. p. 30). 

It is, however, remarkable that Mr. 
Flanagan grounds his own attribution 
of magnanimity on the absence of 
those very features of the new terntory 
on whose conspicuous presence the 
governor, standing on the spot, con- 
gratulates his fellow-colonists, as one 
of the signs of a special interposition 
of Providence in their favor. 


“To incur vast expense,” writes the 
author of the History of New South 
Wales, “encounter great dangers, and 
overcome great difficulties, in order to pos- 
sess and colonize a country more remote 
than any hitherto brought under subjec- 
tion by Europeans—a country presenting 
no pre-eminent attractions in soil, destitute, 
so far as was then known, of the precious 
metals, and inhabited by a people in the 
greatest degree barbarous and devoid of 
all riches—while countries possessing all 
those attractions which New Holland 
wanted were within her reach, is the best 
evidence which can possibly be afforded 
of national magnanimity” (F/anagan, vol. 
i. p. 2). 

“ How grand is the prospect which lies 
before the youthful nation!” exclaim- 
ed the enthusiastic governor to the 
new colony in his inaugurative speech. 
“Enough of honor for any state would 
it be to occupy the first position, both in 
regard to time and influence, in a country 
so vast, so beavtiful, so fertile, so blessed 
in climate, so isch in all those bounties 
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which nature can confer; ... is fertile 
plains tempting only the slightest labor of 
the husbandman to produce in abundance 
the fairest and the richest fruits ; its inter- 
minable pastures, the future home of 
flocks and herds innumerable ; 7#s mtne- 
val wealth, already known to be so great as to 
promise that tt may yet rival those treasures 
which fiction loves to deseribe—enough 
for any nation, I say, would it be to enjoy 
those honors and those advantages; but 
others not less advantageous, but perhaps 
more honorable, await the people of the 
state of which we are the founders.” 

“ To these,” continued the gover- 
nor, addressing that engaging instal- 
ment of British civilization which the 
imperial government had sent forth 
from the shores of their country to 
take possession, in its name, of this 
new land, and develop its abundant 
resources, “ will belong the surpass- 
ing honor of having introduced per- 
manently the Christian religion and 
European civilization into the south- 
ern hemisphere. At no distant date 
it will be theirs to plant the standard 
of the cross and the ensign of their 
country in the centre of numerous 
populoxs nations to whom both these 
have hitherto been but little known. 
Such are the objects which will 
arouse the enterprise and stimulate the 
energies of the people of this young 
country—enterprise and energy, di- 
rected not toward conquest or rapine, 

hiefly because Australia, rich beyond 
measure in her own possessions, can- 
not desire those of others, but to- 
wards the extension of commerce, 
the spread of the English language, 
the promotion of thearts and sciences, 
and the extension of the true faith. 
Such are the circumstances and con- 
ditions which lead to the conviction 
that this state, of which to-day we 
lay the foundation, will, ere many 
generations have passed away, be- 
come the centre of the southern 
hemisphere—the brightest gem of 
the Southern Ocean ” (FZanagan, vol. 


i, pp. 32, 33)- 


Were these, then, whom Capt. Phil- 
lip addressed the men to introduce 
the Christian religion and European 
civilization in a newly-discovered 
continent? Were.a detachment of 
jail-birds and their keepers to “ de- 
velop commerce, spread the English 
language, promote the arts and 
sciences, and extend the true faith ?” 
Were such as these the missionaries 
to plant the standard of the cross, or 
even that of their own country, 
amidst populations alien to both 
alike? Did the English government 
seriously propose to make a mission- 
ary college out of a reformatory, if 
such it.could be called? Were the 
Barabbases of England to be the 
pioneers of civilization, the Artful 
Dodgers of the metropolis the her. 
alds of the Christian faith ? 

The truth is that the only object 
directly provided for by the govern- 
ment to which England was indebted 
for this “magnanimous” deed of 
colonization was the establishment 
of a secure and distant depot for the 
worst criminals of the country, 

The noble object to which the ex- 
haustless resources of the continent 
they had just taken possession of 
were to be devoted was left to the 
chapter of accidents. <A picture of 
the future greatness of the equivocal 
colony was, it is true, dashed off, i 
glowing colors, by Commodore Phil- 
hp, but no provision of any kind was 
mace for its realization. 

There was nothing whatever to 
hinder the attainment of both these 
objects, or at least an attempt to at- 
tain them. On the contrary, never 
was a fairer opportunity for an ex- 
periment of the kind offered to a peo- 
ple. Before them lay the wide, al- 
most limitless landscape in all its 
exuberant beauty and unexhausted 
fertility. There it lay, as a kind of 
treasure-trove, at their feet, with no 
one to dispute its possession. Their 
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first object ought assuredly to have 
been to bring a large portion of the 
soil under cultivation; agriculture 
being that on which more than on 
anything else the prosperity of a 
country, and especially of a young 
country, depends. Not one shilling 
did these original and eccentric colo- 
nists invest in the soil of that vast 
island continent, every acre of which 
was theirs, with all its latent wealth, 
whether that wealth consisted in its 
as yet untried productive powers, or 
in the hoard of precious metals which 
might be locked up in its secret 
depths. 

The home government thus had 
it in their power to offer to a superior 
class of yeomen inducements of the 
most persuasive kind to try their 
fortunes in the newcolony. Sufficient 
area being left for the development 
of a splendid capital, they should 
have been planted in middling-sized 
farms as closely around the reserved 
area as seemed desirable, and stretch- 
ing out into the continent in gradual- 
ly-encroaching circles. A small con- 
tingent of married men, of good 
reputation amongst their neighbors, 
and of superior capacity and attain- 
ments, should have been encouraged 
tothrow their fortunes into the colony. 
‘To these a greater extent of land 
should have been granted. These 
settlers would have formed the nu- 
cleus of a class from which could have 
been selected men fitted for holding 
the most responsible positions. ‘The 
young colony could very well dis- 
pense with hereditary titles of honor. 
But it could not so well dispense with 
a class such as we refer to, if it was to 
become a country to which men of 
character and position would not 
hesitate to resort. A class was want- 
ed other than the emancipists—the 
very worst that could have been 
chosen—to supply persons of stand- 
ing, acquirements, and, above all, of 
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reputable experience for the magis- 
tracy, and for other. national, so to 
speak, as well as loca., offices of 
trust and administration. Such aclass 
of yeomen having been thus provid- 
ed, the staff of. government officials, 
the military and naval forces, and 
the continually increasing influx of 
convict laborers, added to the popu- 
lation of those classes themselves, 
would have supplied a considerable 
population, ready to hand, of cus- 
tomers and consumers. The mer- 
cantile and professional classes would 
soon have sent their contributions 
from the overstocked mother-country, 
not in arrear, at all events, of the or- 
dinary course of supply and demand. 
A manufacturing class would have 
developed of itself quite as soon as 
the interests of the colony required 
it. And, lastly and most imperative- 
ly of all, had the mother-country 
been Catholic, the interests of reli- 
gion would have been the very first 
consideration. Priests and a nu- 
cleus of one or more religious orders 
would have been despatched with the 
expedition. Churches would have 
been the firststructures raised. Land 
would have been set apart for their 
support, and for the appropriate 
splendor of Christian worship. And 
hospitals, attended by religious of 
both sexes, would have been erected, 
aud endowed with sufficient land for 
their perpetual support. 

Nothing of the sort was so much 
as attempted. ‘Thirty years after 
the memorable inauguration day, a 
period of time embracing nearly one- 
half of the entire age of the colony, 
the then governor, Macquarie, we: 
are told by Mr. Therry, “ considered 
the colony was selected as a depot for 
convicts ; that the land properly be- 
longed to them, as they emerged from 
their condition of servitude ; and that 
emigrants were intruders on the soil.” 
Ten years afterwards, little more 
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than seventy years ago, the state of 
“the Brightest gem of the Southern 
Ocean,” in spite of the encourage- 
ment given to emigration by Mac- 
quarie’s successor, Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, during the three years of his 
administration, is thus described by 
the very competent authority just 
quoted: ‘ Zhe majority of the com- 
munity he (Sir Thomas _ Brisbane) 
ruled over were of the convict class, 
who were not respectable nor right- 
minded. It consisted of very inflam- 
mable materials, composing two-thirds 
of the whole communily, which it re- 
quired the exercise of a stern authority 
to repress.” 

Natural advantages have tri- 
umphed over the obstacles offered 
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by human folly. The present con- 
dition of the Australian colonies 
more than realizes the glowing ex- 
pectations of the head-jailer of the 
first convict gang that landed on 
their shores. Indeed, if those utter- 
ances of Commander Phillip were to 
be judged by the results, we might be 
tempted to ascribe them to the in 
Spiration of even prophetical sa 
gacity. One merit, at all events, may 
be accorded to the enthusiastic sailor 
He did not overestimate the bound 
less resources and advantageous po 
sition of the noble country of which ix 
and his prisoners were assuming the 
proprietorship “on behalf of the British 
people,” utterly incapable as they 
were of taking advantage of them. 
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OF course all our friends exclaim- 
ed, when we intimated the possibility 
of our remaining in Rome for the 
summer : 

We would suffocate with heat. 

We would be poisoned with ma- 
laria. 

We would have chills, and 
sequently fevers. 

The fruit would make us sick, the 
wine would turn sour while we were 
pouring it out, and we would be 
kept awake all night by people in 
the street. 

We would have no one to speak 
to, for everybody would be gone out 
of town, 

Besides, and above all, it was not 
the proper thing to do. 

I do not believe that either of us 
was serious in first making the pro- 


con- 
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sianca cherished such 
a wish under her pensive silence; 
but so much opposition led us to 
look at the project, and we did not 
find it so bad as might have been 
expected. Besides, no one wit! 
particle of spirit likes to be scouted 
and talked down; and all of us had 
spirit enough to feel a little vexed 
at the storm of opposition we had 
brought about our ears—all except 
Mr. Varney. He was too indolent 
to resent anything. 

“TI do not believe that there 1s the 
least necessity for having a fever in 
Rome,” said Isabel. (It was nearly 
always Isabel who spoke.) “ One 
has but to select a cool apartment 
and use a little prudence. If we 
were to do as I have seen people do 
here—go from the oven to the retr 


posal, uniess 
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gerator——we should know what to 
expect. ‘To walk in a sunny street 
til you are in a perspiration, then 
sit on a shady stone to cool off, is 
not only inviting a fever, but send- 
ing a gendarme to. fetch it. As for 
heat, New York is ten times hotter; 
and I once passed a whole summer 
in New York, and was quite com- 
fortable ; wasn’t I, papa? Then, how 
any one can say that we shall have 
no one to speak to I cannot ima- 
gine. Here are four of us; and I 
take perfect delight in talking to my- 
The most interesting conver- 
sations I ever had in my life were 
with Miss Isabel Varney.” 


self, 


said a clear voice from 
the window, “ came to 
Rome to see doesn’t go away in the 
summer,” 

We all looked at Bianca, who had 
turned her head toward us to speak, 
and gazing out the window 
again, the lace curtain wrapped about 
her like a bridal veil, and the Jer- 
sienne half closed to shield her from 
the many eyes in the piazza. 

* May I ask what you came to 
see ?” inquired a visitor, who always 
tried to make this silent one talk. 

She only half turned to answer. 

“The Holy Father; the shrines 
and homes of the saints; all the 
holy, and all the beautiful, and all 
the famous places here; and the 
skies that are above them. And, 
again, the Holy Father. He is the 
Christian Prometheus, bound to the 
Vatican as to a rock, and we area 
little chorus of American Oceanides 
who are come to bewail him, and 
who have no mind to go away for 
pleasure,” 

“ Brava !” said papa, 

“And as for the ‘ proper thing,’” 
said another member of the family, 
“we have bored ourselves to death 
all winter trying to do that.” 

“ Besides,” struck in Isabel, with a 
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what we 
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bright thought, “ we want to learn 
the language; and that we never 
could do going about from place to 
place. Here we can sit down quiet- 
ly, and study the four or five hun- 
dred irregular verbs at our leisure, 
and settle the genders of things, anid 
learn to pronounce properly all their 
undulating and circuitous strings of 
vowels and the little curly tails to 
their ridiculous words.” 

“ Don’t include me in your class, 
if you please,” Mr, Varney said, “I 
would as soon shave off my hair and 
wear a wig as drop my own lan- 
guage and speak another. I shall 
speak English when I say anything ; 
and if people do not understand me, 
it will not be my fault. We can al- 
ways find interpreters ; and I do not 
approve of—of—er—of deserting 
your own tongue for another,” he 
concluded rather weakly, not having 
measured his strength before com- 
mencing this speech. 

The truth was that he never did 
approve of anything which cost him 
the least effort; but we listened as 
gravely as if we believed him to be ac- 
tuated by the most heroic patriotism, 

“ You are quite right, papa,” Isa- 
bel said emphatically. “Still, since 
interpreters may not always be hon- 
est, you know, it is better that some 
of us should understand and be able 
to protect the family.” 

“You wilf not find the verbs so 
difficult as you may imagine,” re- 
marked an Italian. “The irregu- 
larities are chiefly in the preterite. 
Preterites are always ragged, They 
are never a part of the original lan- 
guage, I think, but were interpolated 
when it was discovered that a nicer 
expression of thought was needed ; 
and then the grammarians had to 
accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances, and use what was left.. You 
will take pleasure in learning so mu- 
sical a language, Miss Isabel.” 
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“Oh! I think English quite as 
musical as Italian,” replied the young 
woman with composure. 

“When you speak it, sigvorina,” 
said the Italian, after a momentary 
pause of astonishment. 

*T find the phrases and words I 
learned in music very useful,” she 
continued. The other day I said 
‘ allegro, ma non troppo, to the coach- 
man, and he drove perfectly. ‘That 
is on millions of pieces of music, 
you know, papa. It quite pleased 
me to talk to a coachman as if 
he were a fugue. And when I said 
‘andante, he actually put down the 
brake.” 

‘But you know we were going 
down-hill then, Bella,” remarked her 
sister, 

“I can make the servants under- 
stand perfectly well,” continued Isa- 
bel. * But in churches and galleries, 
and catacombs, and such places, the 
people are very stupid.” 


This is the way in which Miss 
Isabel Varney made the servants un- 
derstand perfectly : 

* Angelina,” she would say to the 
donna, in English, “I want you to 


black my thick walking-boots. The 
dust has made them look dingy. 
But first bring me another pitcher 
of water. It is strange that in a city 
that would be a lake if all its aque- 
ducts were to burst at once one can- 
not get more than a quart of water 
at a time. Make haste, now, for I 
wish to go out immediately.” 

Angelina stood immovable, a pic- 
ture of distressful doubt. ‘The time 
had gone past when she would have 
ventured to remind her mistress that 
English had not been included in 
her education. 

“Oh! to be sure,” says Isabel. 
“ What a bother it is when one is in 
a hurry! What is the Italian for 
water, Bianca? Acgua? Well, An- 
gelina, bring me some acgua.” 
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The donna began to lilt her apron 
toward her ‘eyes. 

“ Apportez mot some acgua !” said 
her mistress distinctly and authorita 
tively. 

The donna shrank back. “ Signo 
rina mia,” she began pitifully. 

“Don’t talk!” cried the . young 
lady. “What is the use of your 
talking to me when I cannot under- 
stand a word you say? It is too 
absurd. __ Besides, it is the servant's 
place to obey without speaking. 
Bianca, do look in the dictionary for 
the Italian for wish or will, the 
strongest word you can get; then in 
the grammar for the first person, 
singular, indicative of it—or, no, the 
imperative. And be quick, or | 
never shail get out. Voglio? Ange- 
lina, I woglio a pitcher of acgua— 
what is the word for quickly ? Vite- 
ment? No. That isn’t Italian. It 
must be viva. That is an Italian 
word, I know, and it sounds as if it 
meant quickly. Angelina, 1 vogli 
acqua vila.” 

* S27, si, signorina /” exclaimed the 
poor little donna, and ran off, glad to 
get out of the room. 

“ And, after all, she hasn’t taken 
the pitcher,” said Isabel. “ But may 
be she will bring a pailful. She 
knew quite well that I was finding 
fault because we have so little. 
They understand what we say, I’m 
sure they do. Their ignorance is all 
a pretence.” 

Five minutes passed, and ten 
minutes ; and when the young lady 
had exhausted herself in impatient 
exclamations, Angelina entered the 
chamber, all out of breath, but smil- 
ing in confident triumph, and placed 
in her hand a bottle on which was 
an apothecary’s label with acguarite 
neatly inscribed on it. 

There was a dersagliere passing the 
house at that moment; and I have 
always thought I would like to know 


p 
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if he ever suspected that the hand 
of a papalina flung that bottle which 
alighted safely on the great tuft of 
flying feathers in his hat. I am 
sure that if the bottle had contain- 
ed anything but acguavite, the mili- 
tary would have been called out. 

This feat accomplished, Miss Isa- 
bel seized the empty water-pitcher, 
and thrust it into the hands of the 
frightened girl with one word, “ Ac- 
gua” uttered in a tone which proy- 
ed her to have tragical abilities. . 

Angelina returned in a trice with 
the water, and found her mistress 
standing in the middle of the room, 
with a stern countenance, and a dic- 
tionary in her. hand. 

“ Now, zero my guadagno.” 

The girl lifted her eyes to the ceil- 
ing. 
“ Profitto, 1 mean,” was the hasty 
correction. 
Tears 
cheeks. 

“Tt couldn’t be that boot is sé- 
vale /” said the young woman in a 
low tone to a third person in the 
room, ‘“ That sounds as if it meant 
something three-cornered.” 

“You might try,” was the sugges- 
tion. 

“ Stivale ?” demanded the young 
woman of the donna. 


rolled down Angelina’s 


“ St, signorina,”’ said the girl eager- 


lv, glancing at 
tion. 

“Well, nero my stivale,” ordered 
the mistress haughtily. 

“ O Dio mio!’ sobbed Angelina. 

Isabel lost all patience and dig- 
nity. She flew at the boots and 
caught them in one hand, flew at 
the toilet-table and snatched her 
tooth-brush in the other, then, rush- 
ing at the terrified donna, performed 
before her face a furious pantomime 
of polishing her boots with the tooth- 
brush, 

“ Capisco /” cried Angelina joyfully. 


the articles in ques- 
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“Tt is worse than Robinson Crusoe 
with his man Friday,” sighed Isa- 
bel, sinking, exhausted, into a chair. 
“These scenes are positively ruining 
my disposition. You know, Bianca, 
I used to have a very good temper, 
and the servants at home were al- 
ways fond of me. But here I am 
becoming a scold and a fury. We 
must get settled in another apart- 
ment, and have a teacher right 
away.” 

A cool summer apartnienc was 
found near the Esquiline, a teacher 
engaged, and our parting friends 
went their several ways, taking dole- 
ful leave of us. 

And here it may not be amiss to 
make the reader better acquainted 
with the family who desire the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance and com- 
pany for a time. 

Mr. Varney, the son of a Boston 
merchant, had, when he was young 
and venturesome, made a voyage to 
Spain in one of his father’s ships. 
The ship came back without him ; 
but, after six months’ absence, he re- 
turned, bringing with him a young 
Spanish wife, whom he had wooed 
and won during that brief visit. 
She lived only ten years, pining ever 
for the sunny land of her birth, and 
dropped away finally before they 
had begun to fear that she was 
dying, leaving two daughters, Bianca 
and Isabel. 

Her death quite uprooted her hus- 
band from his accustomed life, and 
gave him a shock from which he 
never recovered, He had always 
promised, and had meant, to take 
her back to Spain; but, between the 
calls of business and a habit of pro- 
crastination, had put off the visit 
from year to year till it was too late. 
Then the New England which had 
killed her became distasteful to him, 
and, after lingering a few years to 
settle up his business, he went abroad 
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for an indefinite time, taking his 
daughters with him. He seemed to 
fancy that by this tardy journey he 
was proving to his wife his regret 
and the sincerity of his promises. 

They avoided Spain, however, un- 
willing to hasten at once to that 
land which she had longed in vain 
to see. There was even an idea of 
self-exile and punishment in going 
sO near without touching its beauti- 
ful shores. They visited England 
and France, then came directly to 
Rome. 

*JT do not believe that we shall 
ever go away from Italy for any 
lergth of time,” Bianca said. “It is 
the true land of the lotos, and we 
have eaten of the charmed plant.” 

‘* Would you like to live here al- 
ways ?” her father asked, looking 
earnestly at her. 

There was a certain pensive mel- 
ancholy in her face and attitude 
which constantly drew his anxious 
regards. 

** Ves!” she answered slowly. 

*'T think Bianca is changed from 
what she used to be,” he said after- 
ward to one of the family. “It 
seems to me that I remember her 
gay and bright, like Isabel; but she 
has grown quiet and gentle, little by 
little, and so gradually that-I do not 
know when the change began.” 

The person whom he addressed tried 
to give him the comfort and reas- 
surance which his anxiety evidently 
pleaded for. She pointed out that 
one had but to look at the two girls to 
see at once the difference in their tem- 
peraments; that Isabel’s shorter and 
more compact form proved a strong- 
er and more aggressive vitality than 
her sister’s willowy slenderness was 
capable of; that the very shape of 
their faces—a delicate oval in the 
one and a full oval in the other— 
was another proof of difference; and 
that, moreover, Bianca, being the 
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elder, had been of an age to be im- 
pressed by her mother’s death, while 
Isabel was still too young. 

“ And I find yet another reason,” 
the comforter continued, turning 
mentor, “ Your frequently-express- 
ed regret for your wife, and the 
habit you have of referring to her 
love for Spain and her home-sickness, 
cannot fail to sadden so sensitive a 
heart as Bianca’s, while Isabel thinks 
that it is merely a * way you have got 
into,’ as she would express it.” 

It was, perhaps, rather a severe 
speech; but when a person contracts 
a habit of making a mournful Juxury 
of his troubles, and of perpetually 
setting up his mourning standard be- 
side the red, white, and blue of those 
who at least try to be cheerful, it 
does no harm to let him know that 
the effect is not enlivening. 

Well, we were settled in our sum- 
mer quarters, and had just finished 
our first dinner there, when the his 
torian of the party made a prudent 
suggestion. 

“Since we are beginning a new 
life with new people, I think that 
we should have a clear understand- 


ing about everything, so as to save 
trouble at the end,” 

Her ears were still ringing with 
the din of battle which had accom 
panied their exit from their former 
home—the loud voice of the padrona 


she said. 


demanding payment for broken 
chairs and tables that had dropped 
in pieces the first time they were 
touched ; the vociferous porter, who 
insisted on having money because 
he had snatched Isabel’s reticule 
from her hand, in spite of her, and 
carried it a dozen steps; the small 
but very shrill boy, whom they had 
no recollection of ever having seen 
before, and who wanted to be paid 
for they knew not what; the hys- 
terical donna, who expected that her 
heart, lacerated because her services 
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had not been re-engaged, would be 
soothed by the gift of a few extra 
lire; and a half-dozen beggars cry- 
ing for “ gualche cosa.” 

And so “it might be as well to 
have everything arranged at the be- 
ginning,” remarked this prudent per- 
son. 

“TI settled about the furniture be- 
fore you came in to dinner,” Isabel 
said. “I had the whole family up, 
and before their eyes, with papa as 
witness, I shook and leaned on 
table and cabinet, and sat 
down in every chair as hard as I 
could. Two chairs dropped, and 
are taken out for repair, which will 
cost us nothing. And I have or- 
dered out all the paper bouquets 
with tall glass cases over them, and 
all the ornamental cups and saucers. 
But -I think we may as well tell 
them that if they send begging peo- 
ple up to us, we will deduct what we 
give from the rent. Papa says he 
has made a careful reckoning, and 
finds that if we give a soldo to each 
ragged beggar in the street, and half 
a “iva to each well-dressed beggar 
who comes up, we shall be ourselves 
reduced to beggary in six months.” 

3ianca turned round on the piano- 
stool, her face full of expostulation. 
“Ol! but those dear Capuchins !” 
she exclaimed. 

“Tt isn’t likely that I meant to re- 
fuse a Capuchin,” answered Isabel 
indignantly. “They are an excep- 
tion; and so are all religious. No 
one can say that religion costs them 
much in Italy. I am ashamed to 
give so little and receive so much.” 

“ Having an understanding at the 
beginning will make no sort of differ- 
ence at the end,” Mr. Varney said. 
“ Every stranger here expects to have 
a fight with the family he is leaving. 
It is a part of the play which cannot 
be left out by particular request, like 
the Prince of Denmark out of Hamdet. 


every 
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Let us put off explanations till they 
are forced on us. I would like, 
though, to say a word or two to Giu- 
seppe about the table.” 

Giuseppe was a new servant, whom 
we considered ourselves very fortunate 
in engaging, as he not only spoke 
English, but had lived in England 
several months, and might therefore 
be supposed to know something of 
Anglo-Saxon ways. He came in im- 
mediately. 

“There are two or three directions 
which I wish to give once for all, 
Giuseppe,” Mr. Varney said in his 
slow, languid way. “I hope you will 
remember them, for I do not like to 
repeat orders.” 

“Yes, sir!” said Giuseppe, with a 
stiffness of bow and attitude oddly in 
contrast with his sparkling Italian 
face. 

“In the first place,” resumed his 
master, “when I say that I want 
breakfast, or dinner, or the carriage 
at a certain hour, I mean that time 
precisely, and not an hour or a half- 
hour later, nor even five minutes 
later.” 

A second bow and “Yes, sir!” 
worthy of May Fair. 

Mr. Varney went on argumenta- 
tively, bringing his fingers into play: 
“ Secondly, I want my wine brought 
in with the seals unbroken. If I find 
a single bottle of the wine.I have put 
up opened, I will ”—he paused for a 
suitable threat. 

“ Break the bottle over your head.” 
struckin Isabel. “ Remember, papa, 
all the watered wine we have paid 
for, and don’t be too mild. Remem- 
ber the horrible stuff for which we 
paid three times the market price all 
last winter. Don’t be toomild. You 
may depend upon it, Giuseppe, we 
shall not permit of any tampering 
with wine, or fruit, or candles, or 
anything. We have had too much 
of that.” 
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“ Yes, miss!” says Giuseppe. 

“J hate to be called ‘miss,’” re- 
marked the young lady. “Call me 
signorina. Of all titles I think miss 
the most disagreeable. And Mrs. 
and Mr. are not much better. The 
Italian language has that one advan- 
tage, I will own.” 

“Be careful about the fruit you 
give us,” Mr. Varney wenton. “ We 
want ripe fruit. The figs to-day 
were not quite perfect. Figs,” said 
Mr. Varney with solemn deliberation 
—* figs should be just right, or they are 
good for nothing. When they are 
just right, there is nothing better, and 
you can give them to us three times 
aday. They must be ripe, but not 
too ripe ; fine-grained, but not salvy ; 
cool, crisp, intensely sweet, and on 
the point of bursting open, but not 
quite broken.” 

Giuseppe forgot his English train- 
ing long enough to inquire, “ Hadn’t 
you better speak to the trees about 
it, sir ?” 

“ That will do,” Mr. Varney con- 
cluded with dignity. “I have 
more to say now. You can go,” 

The setting sun, shining on the 
new walls opposite, was reflected into 
our drawing-room, lighting it beau- 
tifuliy, touching Mr. Varney’s gray 
hair and pleasant face, as he sat in a 
huge, yellow arm-chair by the window 
and diving into Isabel’s bright eyes, 
as she leaned on his shoulder, and 
looked over with him the Diario Ro- 
mano, trying to make out the holy- 
days. 

“Here is the anniversary of the 
coronation of Pius IX.,” she said. “I 
wonder if we shall be arrested if we 
wear yellow rosesin our hats, Bianca ?” 

Mr. Varney pored awhile over the 
book in his hand, and presently asked, 
with a general inquiring glance about 
the room, “Does anybody know 
what time ofday or night twenty-three 
o’clock is? Here is a function an- 
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nounced to begin at twenty-three 
o’clock. Do people go to church 
at thathour? I should think it would 
be very late at night.” 

“Tt might be some time the next 
day,” suggested a member of th 
family. 

The gentleman arranged his 
and looked puzzled, ‘Then, when 
a function is announced for twenty- 
three o’clock on Wednesday, it takes 
place at some hour on Thursday,” he 
said, 


glasses, 


No one ventured either to acqui- 
esce or to dissent, and it was con 
cluded to put this difficulty on the 
list of questions we were making out 
for our Italian teacher to answer the 
next morning. 

“ He will be such a convenience 
to us!” Isabel said. ‘“ People as- 
sure me that he knows everything, 
and is never at loss for an answer.” 

Mr. Varney took a pinch of snuff. 
He had always shown an inclination 


toward that indulgence, but had not 


dared to yield to it in America. 
Now, however, with such eminent 
examples constantly before his eyes, 
he could carry his snuff-box, not 
only with impunity, but with a kind 
of pride. 

“ Have you reflected, my daugh- 
ter,” he asked, “that your Italian 
teacher knows not a word of English, 
and that,-since you cannot very well 
fly at him, as you could at Angelina, 
and extract his meaning at the sword’s 
point, his explanations, however ex- 
cellent they may be, are not likely to 
profit you much for some time to 
come P” 

“Oh! will make out some 
way,” she replied carelessly. “ One 
can always understand a clever pet 
son. 3esides, if comes to 
worse, I don’t know why I shouldn't 
fly at him, if necessary. He will be 
paid for his time; and one can always 
scold a preson whom one pays.” 


we 


worse 
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The last sun-ray faded away, and 
the golden globe of the new moon 
shone out over Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, shining so low and full in the 
transparent sky that one almost 
feared it might strike the tower or 
domes of that dearest of churches 
in passing, and break itself like a 
bubble. 

We were silent a little while, then 
Mr. Varney said, “Sing us that song 
you are humming, my darling.” 

When he said “my darling,” he 
always meant Bianca, 

She made a motion to put away 
the music-sheet before her, and take 
another, but replaced it; and pre- 
sently we heard her low voice, which 
half sang, half spoke, the words: 

‘* Friend, the way is steep and lonely, 

Thickly grows the rue ; 


Al! around are shadows only : 
May I walk with you ? 


Not too near ; for. oh! your going 
Is upon the heights, 

Where the airs of heaven are blowing 
Through the morning lights. 


* Dare I brush the dews that glisten 
All about your feet ? 
Can I listen where you listen? 


Meet the sights you meet? 


“* Not too far—I faint at missing 
You from out my way 
Vain is then the glory kissing 
All the peaks of day ; 
“ Vain are all the laughing showers 
Leading in the sp 
All the summer egrcen and flowers, 
Ail the birds that sing. 
“ At your side my way is clearest : 
Tell me I may stay! 
Not too near—and yet, my dearest, 


Not too far away !” 


* What does it mean?” asked Mr, 
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Varney. “It seems 
scure.” 

“Oh! a song isn’t expected 
to mean anything but melody,” 
somebody answered rather hastily. 
“ All that is required of the lines is 
that they should be of the proper 
length. Sing the other, Bianca— the 
one I looked over to-day.” 

The speaker knew that nothing 
suited Mr. Varney so well as a gen- 
uine love-song. 

Bianca sang 


to me very ob- 


“O roses dewy, roses red and sweet ! 
Tinting with your hues the summer air, 
Give my cheeks your blushes, give my mouth 
your breathing, 
Add such rounded beauty as is meet, 
Wrap me in the graces all your tendrils wreath- 
ing; 
For he loves me, and I would be fair. 


‘*O sunshine . playing with the swinging vine, 
Sift your gold through all my dusky hair, 
Gild each braid and ringlet with a softened 
glimmer, 
Hint the crown his love has rendered mine. 
Than the brightest eyes, oh! let not mine be 
dimmer ; 
For he loves me, and I would be fair. 


**O lilies ! in a drift of scented snow, 
WV illing all your sweetness to immure 
In a leafy cloister, waves alone caressing, 
Give my soul your whiteness ere ye go, 
That its stainless beauty be to him a blessing ; 
For he loves me, and I would be pure, 


‘*O faithful stars! I pray ye, touch me so 
With the virtue given unto you 

That I fail him never, living, nor yet dying, 
Howsoe’er the days may come and go 

With a steadfast tenderness his life supplying ; 
For he loves me, and I would be true.” 

The first stroke of the Ave Maria 
broke off the last chord of the song, 
and there was silence in the room 
till the bells had sung their evening 
chorus, 
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MATTER, 


Vi. 


Constitution of bodies —We have 
hitherto explained and _ vindicated 
those facts and principles which ex- 
perience and reason point out to us 
as the true foundations of a sound 
philosophical theory of matter. We 
are now prepared to examine the 
much-vexed question of the constitu- 
tion of bodies; nor are we deterred 
from our undertaking by the very 
common belief that the essence of 
matter is; and will ever be, an im- 
penetrable mystery ; for although the 
different schools of philosophy have 
long disputed about the subject with- 
out being able to agree in their con- 
clusions, we are confident that these 
very conclusions, every one of which 
contains a portion of truth, will afford 
us the means of reaching the true 
and complete solution of the question. 

The opinions at present entertained 
by philosophers about the constitu- 
tion of matter may be reduced to the 
three following: 

Some affirm that the first consti- 
tuents of natural bodies are the frs¢ 
matter and the. substantial form, as 
explained by Aristotle and by his fol- 
lowers. This view, which reigned 
supreme for centuries, we shall call 
the scholastic solution of the question. 

Others affirm, on the contrary, 
that the first constituents of bodies 
are simple elements, or points of mat- 
ter, acting on each other from a cer- 
tain distance, and thus forming dy- 
namical systems of different natures 
according to their number, powers, 
and geometrical arrangement. This 
second view, which, after Boscovich, 
found a great number of advocates, 


we shall call the dynamic solution of 
the question. 

Finally, others affirm that the first 
constituents of bodies are molecules, 
or chemical atoms. This view, based 
entirely on chemical considerations, 
originated with Dalton, of Manches- 
ter, early in the present century, and 
it was very favorably received by all 
men of science as the true interpreta- 
tion of chemical facts. This third 
view we shall call the a/omic solution 
of the question. 

The investigation of the grounds 
on which are 
supported will soon convince us that 
none of them can be entirely rejected, 
as each of them has some foundation 
in truth. To begin with the scholas- 
tic solution, all true philosopher: 
know that God alone is a pure act ; 
whence it follows that all creatures 
essentially consist of act and potency. 
This act and this potency, when there 


these three solutions 


is question of material things, are 
called the substantial form and the 


matter. It is therefore an evident 
truth that material substance is essen- 
tially constituted of matter and sub- 
stantial form. Against this doctrine 
nothing can be objected by the advo- 
cates of the dynamic or of the atomic 
solution, 

On the other hand, the doctrine 
which teaches that bodies are made 
up of chemical atoms, or molecules, 
which have a definite nature and 
combine in definite numbers, is very 
satisfactorily established by experi- 
mental science; and nothing can be 
objected against it by speculative 
philosophers. But, to prevent mis- 
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conceptions, we must observe that 
this theory does not consider the 
chemical atoms as absolutely indivisi- 
ble, or as absolutely primitive, or as 
so many pieces of continuous matter. 
The word “atom” in chemistry sig- 
nifies the least possible quantity of 
any natural substance known to us. 
Atoms are chemical equivalents. 
Their chemical indivisibility, on ac- 
count of which they are called 
“atoms,” is a fact of experience; but 
they are absolutely divisible, owing 
to their physical composition ; for we 
know by the balance that atoms of 
different substances contain different 
quantities of matter; and their vi- 
brations, change of size, and varia- 
tions of chemical activity with the va- 
riation of circumstances, unmistakably 
show that their mass is a sum of units 
substantially independent of one an- 
other, though naturally connected to- 
gether by mutual actions in one dy- 
namical system. Their matter is 
therefore discrete, not continuous. 

As to the doctrine of simple and 
unextended elements, we have no 
need of saying anything in particular 
in this place, as such a doctrine is a 
simple corollary of the thesis concerr- 
ing the impossibility of continuous 
matter, which we have fully develop- 
ed in our last article. 

from these remarks it will be seen 
that to the question, What are the 
primitive constituents of bodies? three 
answers may be given, and each of 
them true, if properly interpreted, 
as we shall presently explain. Thus 
it is true, in a strictly metaphysical 
sense, that the primitive constituents 
of bodies are the matter and the sub- 
stantial form; it is true again, in a 
certain other sense, that the primitive 
constituents of bodies are chemical 
atoms; and it is true also, in a still 
different sense, that the primitive 
constituents of bodies are simple and 
unextended elements. Hence the 
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scholastic solution does not necessa- 
rily clash with the atomic, nor does 
this latter exclude the dynamic, but 
all three may stand together in per- 
fect harmony, or rather they are re- 
quired by the very nature of the ques- 
tion, in the same manner as three 
solutions are required by the nature 
of a problem whose conditions give 
rise to an equation of the third de- 
gree. The duty, therefore, of a phi- 
losopher, when he has to handle this 
subject, is not to resort to one of the 
three solutions in order to attack the 
others, as it is the fashion to do, 
but to investigate how the three can 
be reconciled, and how truth in its 
fulness can be attained to by their 
conjunction. 

This may appear difficult to those 
whose philosophical bias in favor 
of a long-cherished opinion prevents 
them from looking at things in more 
than one manner; but those whose 
mind is free from prejudice and ex- 
clusiveness will readily acknowledge 
that whilst the atomists determine 
the constituents of bodies by chemi- 
cal analysis, the dynamists, on the con- 
trary, determine those constituents by 
mechanical analysis, and the scholas- 
tics by metaphysical analysis. Now, 
these analyses do not exclude one 
another; they rather prepare the way 
to one another. Hence their results 
cannot exclude one another, but rath- 


‘er lead to one another, and give by 


their union a fuller expression of 
truth. 

If we ask of an atomist, “ What are 
the primitive constituents of a mass 
of gold?” he will answer that they 
are the atoms, or the molecules, of gold, 
as chemistry teaches him. This an- 


_swer is very good, as it points out the 


first specific principles of the compound 
body ; for we cannot go further and 
resolve the molecule without de- 
stroying the specific nature of gold. 
For this reason the atomist, when he 
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has reached the atoms of gold, stops 
there, and declares that ¢he analysis 
cannot go further. He evidently re- 
fers to the chemical analysis. 

If now we aska dynamist, “ What 
are the primitive constituents of a 
mass of gold?” he will answer that 
they are the simple elements of which 
the molecules of gold are made up. 
This answer, too, is very good, as it 
points out the first AAysica/ principles 
of the compound body; for we can- 
not go further and resolve the simple 
element without destroying the phy- 
sical being. For this reason the 
dynamist, when he has reached the 
simple elements, stops there, and de- 
clares that the analysis can go no fur- 
ther. Of course he means the physi- 
cal analysis. 

Let us now ask of a schoolman, 
‘What are the primitive constituents 
of a mass of gold.” He will answer 


that they are the sudstantial form and 
the matter, as the last terms obtained 
by the metaphysical analysis of sub- 


stance, ‘This last answer also is very 
good, as it points out the first mefa- 
physical principles of substance. It 
should, however, be borne in mind 
that this answer does not apply to the 
mass of the body as such, nor to its 
molecules, but only to each primitive 
element contained in the mass and in 
the molecules of the body, as we 
shall fully explain. in another place. 
When he has reached the substantial 
form and the matter, the schoolman 
stops there, and declares that she 
analysis can go no further, He means 
the metaphysical analysis, which re- 
solves the physical being into meta- 
physical realities incapable of further 
resolution. 

It is manifest that these three an- 
swers, however different, do not clash 
with one enother. Accordingly, the 
atomist, the dynamist, and the school- 
man may all agree in teaching truth, 
while they give different answers. 
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The fact is, they do not look at the 
question from the same point of view, 
and, rigorously speaking, they solve 
different questions, 

The first answers the question, What 
are the first sfecific principles of gold 
or the first golden particles ; and he 
affirms that they are the molecules or 
atoms of gold. 

The second answers the question, 
What are the first physical principles 
of such golden particles ? and he af- 
firms that they are umextended ele- 
ments or primitive substances. 

The third answers the question, 
What are the first metaphysical prin- 
ciples of those primitive substances ? 
and he affirms that they are the mai- 
ter and the substantial form. 

This being the case, it may be 
asked how it came to pass that the 
atomic, the dynamic, and the scholas- 
tic solutions have hitherto been con- 
sidered as irreconcilable. We reply 
that the three solutions would never 
have been held irreconcilable, if 
their advocates had kept within rea- 
sonable limits in the expression of 
their views. But as philosophers, 
like other people, are often exclusive, 
narrow - minded, and ready to op- 
pose whatever comes from a school 
which is not their own, it frequently 
happens that they are too easily 
satisfied with a partial possession of 
truth, and disdain the views of others 
who regard truth under a different 
aspect. By sucha course, instead of 
promoting, they hinder, the advance 
of philosophical knowledge; and 
while fighting under the banner of a 
special school, which they mistake 
for the banner of truth, they allow 
themselves to be carried away by a 
spirit of contention, the unyielding 
character of which is the greatest 
impediment in the way of philosophi- 
cal progress. The constitution of 
bodies is one of the subjects which, 
unfortunately, have been and are 
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still handled by different schools with 
remarkable unfairness to one another. 
The atomist fights against the dyna- 
mist, and both despise the follower 
of the schoolman ; whilst the school- 
man from the stronghold of his me- 
taphysical castle looks superciliously 
on both, confident that he will even- 
tually drive them out of the field of 
philosophy. This attitude of one 
school towards another is not worthy 
of men who profess to love truth. 
If the atomistic philosopher cannot 
go beyond the chemical analysis, we 
will allow him to stop there, on con- 
dition, however, that he shall not 
claim a right to prevent others, who 
may know better, from proceeding 
to further investigations beyond the 
boundaries of chemistry. In like 
manner, if the dynamist cannot rise 
to the consideration of the metaphy- 
sical principles of substance, let him 
be satisfied with the consideration 
of the primitive elements of matter, 


and dispense with further inquiries ; 


but let him not interfere with the 
work of the metaphysician, whose 
method and principles he does not 
understand. As to the metaphysician 
himself, we would warn him that, 
however deeply conversant he may 
be with the general truths concerning 
the essential constituents of things, 
he is nevertheless in danger of erring 
in their application to particular cases, 
unless he tests his conclusions by the 
principles of chemical, mechanical, 
and physical science ; for it is from 
these sciences that we learn the true 
nature of the facts and laws of the 
material world ; and all metaphysical 
investigation about the constitution 
of bodies must prove a failure, if it 
lacks the foundation of real facts and 
their correct interpretation. 

It is obvious, after all, that truth 
cannot fight against truth ; and since 
we have shown that each of the three 
solutions above given contains a por- 
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tion of truth, we cannot reject any 
of them absolutely, but we must dis- 
card that only which troubles their 
harmony, and retain that through 
which they ‘complete and confirm 
one another. 

We therefore admit the substantial 
points of the three systems on the 
constitution of bodies, and recognize 
the general principles on which they 
are established. The analysis of 
bodies carried on through all its 
degrees leads to the following re- 
sults : 

First, by analyzing the dody chemi- 
cally, we find the a/oms, or molecules, 
endowed with a determinate mass 
and with specific powers, correspond- 
ing to the specific nature of the body. 
Such atoms are not absolutely in- 
divisible, though chemistry, as yet, 
cannot decompose them: hence at- 
oms are further analyzable. 

Secondly, by analyzing the atom, 
or the molecule, we discover its 
components, or primitive parts, called 
primitive elements, and primitive sub- 
stances, which are physically simple 
and unextended, and concur in defi- 
nite numbers to the constitution of 
definite molecular masses. 

Finally, by analyzing the simple 
element or the primitive substance, 
which can no Jonger be resolved in- 
to physical parts, we find that such 
an element consists of act and fo- 
tency, Or, as we more frequently ex- 
press ourselves, of form and matter, 
neither of which can exist separately, 
as the first physical being which ex- 
ists in nature is the substance arising 
from their conspiration, According: 
ly the form and the matter of which 
the simple element consists arte not 
physical, but only metaphysical, 
principles, and they constitute a 
metaphysical, not a physical, com- 
pound. 

These three conclusions are scien- 
tifically and philosophically certain ; 
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and while they afford a sound basis 
to our reasonings on material objects, 
they reconcile modern physics with 
the principles of old metaphysics. We 
say with the principles, not with the 
conclusions ; for we must own that the 
old metaphysicians, owing to their in- 
sufficient knowledge of the laws of 
nature, not unfrequently failed in the 
application of their principles to the 
interpretation of natural facts. Thus 
the chemical, the dynamical, and the 
scholastic views of the constitution 
of bodies cease to be antagonistic, 
and each of the three schools is 
awarded all it can claim consistent!y 
with. the rights of truth. 

As we intend to speak hereafter 
more in detail of the constitution of 
bodies, we shall content ourselves at 
present with these general remarks on 
the subject. Itis manifest from what 
precedes that bodies and molecules 
arise from simple elements, and are 
substances, not on account of their 
bodily or molecular composition, Lut 


merely because their primitive phy- 
sical components, the elements, are 


substances. Hence the question 
concerning the constitution of mate- 
rial substance, as such, does not neces- 
sarily require any further research af- 
ter the constitution of bodies, but 
may be directly settled by the con- 
sideration of the elements themselves. 

We have already seen that the 
primitive elements of matter are rig- 
orously unextended:; that each of 
them is endowed with activity, passi- 
wily, and inertia, and is thus fitted to 
produce, receive, and conserve local 
movernent ; and that the elementary 
activity, whether attractive or repul- 
sive, is exercised in a sphere accord- 
ing toa permanent law. And since 
the essential constitution of things 
must be gathered from their essential 
properties, it is of the utmost import- 
ance for us to ascertain whether the 
principles of the material element 
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may be fully determined by its known 
properties, or whether the element 
may possess occult properties which, 
if known, would modify our notion 
of its principles; for it is only after 
an adequate knowledge of its princi- 
ple of activity, of its principle of pas 
sivity, and of the relation of the one 
to the other, that we can safely pro- 
nounce a judgment about the essence 
of a primitive being. 

We may ask, therefore, in the first 
place: Does a simple element possess 
any occult power besides tts known 
power of attracting or repelling? 

This question must be answered in 
the negative. Occult powers and 
occult qualities have been admitteci 
by the ancient philosophers, and are 
admitted even now, in compound sub- 
stances, not because any unknown 
power resides in the first elements ot 
which they are made up, but because 
the manner of their composition, and 
consequently the manner of determin- 
ing the resultant of their elementary 
actions, transcends our conception 
and baffles our calculations. Thus 
the phenomena of chemical affinity, 
cohesion, capillarity, electricity, and 
magnetism depend on actions which 
science cannot trace to their primitive 
causes—viz., to the simple elements— 
but only to their proximate causes, 
which are complex, and, as such, fol- 
low different laws of causation cor- 
responding to the different modes of 
their constitution, Before we are 
able to trace such phenomena to their 
simple and primitive causes, it would 
be necessary to find out the intrinsic 
constitution of every molecule; the 
number, quality, and arrangement ofits 
constituent elements; thearrangement 
and distance of the molecules in the 
body ; and the mathematical formulas 
by which every movement of ea: 
particle could be determined for every 
instant of time. As this has not been 
done, and will never be done, the 
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determination of the causality of 
molecular phenomena remains, and 
willever remain, an insoluble problem, 
and the complex power from which 
any such phenomenon proceeds re- 
mains, and will ever remain, unknown 
so far as it is the result of an un- 
known composition, though we know, 
at least in general, the nature of the 
primitive powers from which it re- 
sults. In other terms, there are no 
occult powers in matter, but only un- 
known resultants of known primitive 
powers. 

To prove this, we observe that an 
occult power is to be admitted, then, 
only when a phenomenon occurs 
which cannot proceed from powers 
already known. This is evident; 
for, when phenomena can be ac- 
counted for by known powers, there 
is no ground for any inquiry about 
occult causes. In other words, to 


look for occult causes without data 
or indications on which to ground 


the induction, is to propose to one’s 
self a problem without conditions ; 
which no man in his senses would 
do. Now, no phenomenon has 
been observed anywhere in material 
things which cannot proceed from 
the known powers of attraction and 
repulsion ; nay, it is positively cer- 
tain that all phenomena proceed 
from the same powers, For each 
material point, when acted on, re- 
ceives a determination to local move- 
ment, and nothing else; and there- 
fore the effect of the action of mat- 
ter upon matter is nothing but local 
movement, one element approaching 
to or retiring from the other. Now, 
this is precisely what attractive and 
repulsive powers are competent to 
de. Hence it is that in all the 
works of science and natural philo- 
sophy the causality of phenomena 
of every kind is uniformly traced to 
mere attractions and repulsions. 
Again, if any occult power, be- 
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sides that of attracting or repelling, 
be assumed to reside in a primitive 
element of matter, such a power will 
remain idle for ever, inasmuch as it 
will never be applicable to the pro- 
duction of natural phenomena. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that a 
power destined to remain idle for 
ever is an absurdity. It is therefore 
absurd to assume that there is in the 
elements of matter any occult power 
besides that of attracting or repell- 
ing. In this argument the minor 
proposition is evident, because all 
active power is naturally destined to 
act; whilst the major proposition is 
evidently inferred from the fact that 
matter has no passivity, except with 
regard to local motion, as is ac- 
knowledged by all philosophers, and 
as we shall presently show from in- 
trinsic reasons. Whence it follows 
that, if there were in matter any hid- 
den power not destined, as the at- 
tractive and the repulsive are, to 
produce local movement, such a 
power would be absolutely useless, 
as absolutely inapplicable to any 
other matter, and would remain in 
this absurd condition for ever. We 
need not, therefore, trouble ourselves 
with the absurd hypothesis of occult 
powers; and we conclude, accord- 
ingly, that the principle of activity of 
a primitive element is merely attrac- 
tive or repulsive, as explained in one 
of our past articles, 

It may be agked, in the second 
place: Js the centre of a simple ele- 
ment to be identified with the principle 
of passivity of the element ? 

‘This question must be answered 
in the affirmative. For the princi- 
ple of passivity is that to which the 
action is terminated; but the action 
of any one element of matter is ter- 
minated to the centre of any other 
element; therefore the centre of any 
element is its principle of passivity. 
The minor proposition of this syllo- 
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gism might be proved by metaphy- 
sical considerations *; but we may 
prove it more clearly in the follow- 
ing manner: Locomotive action im- 
plies direction, and no direction can 
be really taken in space except from 
x real point to another real point. 
Now, that by which any two ele- 
ments, 4 and &, mark out two dis- 
tinct points in space, is the centre 
of their sphere of action. ‘The di- 
rection of the action is_ therefore 
from the centre of A to the centre 
of B, and vice versa—that is, the ac- 
tiori of the one is terminated to the 
centre of the other. And thus it is 
evident that each single element re- 
ceives the action of every other ele- 
ment in its central point, which is, 
accordingly, the passive principle of 
theselement. This conclusion may 
be expressed in this other manner: 
In a material element the matter 
(passive principle) is a point from 
which the action of the element is 
directed towards other points in 
space, and to ‘which the actions of 
other material points in space are 
directed. 

We may remark, also, that mate- 
rial elements, whilst they are always 
ready to receive movement from ex- 
trinsic agents, cannot apply their 
owt. power to themselves, because 
they are inert. ‘This being the case, 
it obviously foilows that the action 
of an extrinsic agent on an element 
is terminated there’ where the action 
of the element itself cannot be ter- 
minated. Now, a little reflection will 
show that the centre of the element is 
just the point where the action of 
the element itself cannot be termin- 
ated. For as locomotive action im- 
plies’ direction, and as no direction 
ean be had from the centre of activ- 
ity to itself, but only from a point to 


* See Tue Catuoric Wortp for March, 1874, p. 
828. 
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a distinct point, the action of the 
element upon its own centre is a 
metaphysical impossibility. Whence 
we conclude that the principle of 
passivity, or that in which the primi- 
tive element is liable to receive a 
determination to local movement, is 
nothing else than the intrinsic term 
of its essence, the centre from which 
it directs its action in a sphere, or, in 
other terms, the matter itself as con- 
tradistinguished from the substantial 
form. 

In the third place, it may be 
asked: Can it be proved that a mate- 
rial element is susceptible of nothing 
but local movement ? 

We answer: Yes. For we have 
shown that the passivity of the ma- 
terial element resides in a mere 
mathematical point, which, having 
no bulk, cannot be liable to znz/rinsic 
changes, and therefore is susceptible 
of such determinations only as_ will 
bring about a change of exérinsic re 
lations. It is hardly necessary to 
explain that. such a change of ex- 
trinsic relations is always brought 
about by local movement; for such 
relations either are distances or 
depend on distances; and distances 
cannot be modified except by local 
movement. It is thus manifest that 
material elements are susceptible of 
nothing but local movement. Hence 
the passivity of matter is confined to 
the reception of local movement 
alone, 

From this well-known truth we 
may again confirm our preceding 
solution of the question concerning 
occult powers. For the activity 
and the passivity of a simple element 
essentially respond to one another in 
the same manner and with as strict a 
necessity as giving and receiving, and 
since they spring from the principles 
of one and the same primitive es- 
sence, they must belong to one and 
the same kind. If, then, there were 
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in the material elements any occult 
power besides that which produces 
local movement, there would be also 
a correspondent passivity not des- 
tined to receive local movement; for 
without this new passivity the occult 
power could not be exercised. And 
since the passivity of matter is lim- 
ited to the sole reception of local 
movement, none but locomotive 
power can be admitted to reside in 
matter, 

Essence of material substance.—We 
are now ready to answer with all de- 
sirable precision and clearness the 
question, “ What is the essence of 
material substance ?”—a question not 
at all formidable, when the active 
and the passive principle of matter 
have been properly defined and elu- 
cidated. Our answer is as follows: 

The essence, or quiddity, of a 
thing is really nothing else than its 
nature; hence if we know the princi- 
pies which constitute the nature of 
the material element, we know in 
fact the essence of material sub- 
stance. Now, the principles which 
constitute any given created nature 
are an act of a certain kind—that is, a 
certain principle of activity; and @ 
corresponding potency—that is, a cor- 
responding principle of passivity. 
Whence we conclude that the prin- 
ciples of a material nature are the act 
by which such a nature is determined 
to act in a sphere and to cause local 
movement, and the potency on account 
f which the same nature is liable to 
local movement. And since 
the said act is called “ the subsian- 
tial form,” and the said potency “ the 
matter,” we conclude that the es- 
sence of material substance consists 
of matter and substantial form. 

This conclusion is by no means 
new; it expresses, on the contrary, 
the universal doctrine of the ancient 
philosophers on the essence of mate- 
rial substance. But it must be ob- 
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served that we limit this doctrine to 
the essence of primitive elements, 
which alone can be rigorously styled 
“ first substances,” whilst the ancients, 
owing to their imperfect notions of 
natural things, applied the same doc- 
trine to compound substances, which 
they believed to arise by substantial 
generation instead of material com- 
position. Thus our conclusion is 
more guarded and less comprehen- 
sive than that of the old metaphysi- 
cians. Moreover, the ancient phi- 
losophers, who did not know the 
primitive elements, but assumed the 
continuity of matter, could not pic- 
ture to themselves the intellectual 
notions of matter and substantial 
form in a sensible manner, and cer- 
tainly were unable to find any /rue 
sensible image of them ; and for this 
reason their speculations about the 
essence of material substance re- 


mained imperfect and their expla- 
nations obscure and unsatisfactory. 


We, on the contrary, thanks to the 
investigations and discoveries made 
in the last centuries, have the ad- 
vantage of knowing that all matter is 
subject to gravitation, and acts in a 
sphere according to a constant and 
very simple law, which presides over 
the molecular and chemical no less. 
than the astronomical phenomena ; 
and we are thus enabled to forma 
true and genuine conception of the 
matter and form of the primitive 
element, founded on ascertained 
facts, and free from false or incon- 
gruous imaginations. Hence the 
words “ matter” and “ form,” as em- 
ployed by us, have such a clear and 
precise sense that no room is left for 
their misinterpretation. 

We therefore know, and clearly too,. 
the essence of primitive material sub- 
stance, whatever may be said to the 
contrary by some admirers of the old 
philosophy, who spurn the discove- 
ries of modern physics, or by some 
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modern thinkers, who revile all meta- 
physical analysis as mere rubbish. 
The essential definition of material 
substance, as such, is therefore the 
following: Material substance is a 
being fit to cause and receive merely 
local motion, ‘This definition is fuller 
than the one adopted by the ancients, 
who defined matter to be “a mova- 
ble being "—Zxs mobile. Of course, 
when they spoke of a “ movable” 
being, the ancients referred to 
“local” movement; but, as there 
are movements of some other kinds, 
none of which can be produced or 
received by matter, we prefer to keep 
the epithet “local” as prominent 
as possible in. our definition, and we 
add the adverb “ merely” as a fur- 
ther limitation required by the na- 
ture of the subject. The old defini- 
tion mentions nothing but the mobil- 
ity-of matter. This is owing to the 


fact that the ancients had no notion 
of universal attraction, and consider- 
ed the activity of material substance 


as dependent on movement, accord- 
ing to their axiom: JVihil movet nisi 
motum. But as we know, on the 
one hand, that the specific differences 
of things must be derived from their 
formal rather than from theér mate- 
rial constitution, and, on the other, 
as the constituent form of the mate- 
rial element is an efficient principle 
of Jocal motion, we include in the 
defiiition of matter its aptitude both 
to produce and to receive local mo- 
tion “as the complete spccific differ- 
ence” which distinguishes material 
substance from any other being what- 
ever. 

It seems to us that our definition 
of matter wants neither clearness nor 
precision. Indeed, we would be un- 
.able to make it clearer or more ac- 
curate; and as for its soundness, let 
our readers, who have hitherto fol- 
‘lowed our reasonings, judge for 
“themselves. 
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In the opinion of most modern 
philosophers, the essence of matter 
consists of extension and resistance. 
From what has preceded it is evi- 
dent that this opinion is utterly false. 
Extension is not a property of matter 
as such, but only of physical com- 
pounds containing a multitude of 
distinct material points; and, even 
in this case, it is- not the matter, 
but the volume, or the place circum- 
scribed by the extreme terms of the 
body, that can be styled “‘ extended,” 
as we have shown in our last article. 
As-to resistance, it suffices to remark 
that no accidental act belongs to the 
essence of substance; hence resist- 
ance, which is an accidental act, can- 
not enter into the definition of mat- 
ter. Some will say that, if not re- 
sistance, at least the power of resisting, 
belongs to the essence of matter. 
But not even this is true. The ma- 
terial element has the power of at- 
tracting or of repelling ; but such a 
power cannot be considered as for- 
mally resisting. Resistance is a par- 
ticular case of repulsion, when the 
agent by its repulsive exertion grad- 
ually lessens and exhausts the velo- 
city of an approaching mass of mat- 
ter; but resistance may also be a 
particular case of attraction, inas- 
much as the agent by its attractive 
exertion gradually Jessens and ex- 
hausts the velocity of a mass of mat- 
ter receding from it. Hence all ma- 
terial substance has a motive power, 
either attractive or repulsive; but 
neither of them can be described as 
a resisting power; for attractivity 
does not resist the movement of an 
approaching body, nor does repul- 
sivity resist the movement of a re- 
ceding body. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the notion of a re- 
sisting power essential to matter is a 
remnant of the old prejudice consist- 
ing in the belief that, when two 
bodies come in contact, the matter 
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of the one precludes, by its materi- 
ality, bulk, and inertia, the further 
advance of the other, Nothing is 
more common, with the followers of 
the ancient theories, than the as- 
sumption that the matter of bodies 
by its quantity and by its occupation 
of space resists the passage of any 
other matter. We have shown else- 
where that resistance is action, and 
therefore is not owing to the inert 
matter standing in the way of the ap- 
proaching body, but to the active 
power of which the inert matter is 
the centre, 

To complete our elucidation of the 
essential definition of matter, some- 
thing remains to be said about the 
inertia of material substance. We 
shall see that inertia is not a consti- 
tuent, but only a result of the consti- 
tution, of matter; whence it follows 
that no mention of inertia is needed 
in the essential definition of material 
substance. In fact, the notion of 
this substance includes nothing but 
the essential act and the essential 
term, that is, the principle of activity 
and the principle of passivity, both 
concerned with local motion only. 
To have a principle of activity and a 
principle of passivity is in the nature 
of all created substances, and con- 
stitutes their geveric entity: hence 
the mention of these two principles 
in our definition serves to point out 
the genus of material substance ; 
whilst the intrinsic ordination of the 
same principles to Zoca/ motion serves 
to point out the essential difference 
which separates matter from any 
other substance. 

Jnertia—Many confound the iner- 
tia of matter with its passivity, and 
consider inertia as one of the essential 
constituents of matter. It is not 
difficult, however, to show that inertia 
and passivity are two Cistinct proper- 
ties. ‘Those who reduce the princi- 
ples of real being to an acf and a 
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term, without taking notice of its 
essential complement,* reduce in 
fact the intrinsic properties of real 
being to activity and passivity, the 
one proceeding from the act, and the 
other from the potential term; and 
thus the inertia of matter, for which 
they cannot account by any distinct 
principle, is considered by them as 
an attribute of matter identical with, 
or at least involved in, its real pas- 
sivity. The truth is that, as the act 
and the potency, which constitute the 
essence of a material being, are the 
formal source of its actuality, so also 
the activity connatural to that act, 
and the passivity connatural to that 
potency, are the formal source of the 
inertia by which the same being is 
characterized. This will be easily 
understood by a glance at the nature 
of inertia. 

That inertia is not passivity is clear 
enough ; for passivity is the potenti- 
ality of receiving an impression from 
without, whereas inertia is the inca- 
pability of receiving an impression 
from within; passivity is that on 
account of which matter receives the 
determination to move, whereas iner- 
tia is that on account of which mat- 
ter cannot change that determination, 
but is obliged to obey it, by moving 
with the received velocity in the given 
direction. The determination’ to 
move is received only while the agent 
acts, that is, as long as the passivity 
is being actuated, and no longer; 
whereas the movement itself, which 
follows such a determination, con- 
tinues, owing to inertia, without need 
of continuing the action, so that, if 
all further action were to cease, the 
moving matter, owing to its inertia, 
would persevere in its movement for 
ever. 

Moreover, whence does the passi- 
vity and whence does the inertia of 


* See Tue Catneric Wort> for March, 1874, p. 
831. 
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matter proceed? Matter is passive, 
because its substantial term, whose 
reality entirely depends on actuation, 
is still actuable or potential with re- 
gard to accidental acts. Passivity is 
therefore nothing but the further 
actuability of the substantial term; 
whilst, on the contrary, matter is inert, 
because its substantial act and its 
substantial term are so related to one 
another that the motive power pos- 
sessed by the former can never ter- 
minate its action to the latter; for 
this is the only reason why a ma- 
terial element cannot modify the 
determinations which it receives 
from without. Hence inertia is 
nothing but the result of the spe- 
cial relation intervening between the 
principle of activity and the prin- 
ciple of passivity in the constitu- 
tion of material substance; or, in 
other terms, inertia is a corollary of 
the essential correlation of form and 
matter, and, therefore, is to be trac- 
ed, not, as passivity, to the essential 
term of the substance, but to its 
essential complement. ‘This shows 
that, in the phrase mater is inert, the 
word “ matter” stands for the mate- 
rial substance itself, and not for ¢he 
matter, or potential term, which is 
under the substantial form, and whose 
character is passivity. 

The question we have here discuss- 
ed may seem of very little impor- 
tance; yet we had to give its solu- 
tion, not only because the confusion 
of distinct notions is a source of 
difficulties and sophisms, but also 
because the given solution confirms 
the necessity of admitting the essen- 
tial complement as the third princi- 
ple of real being, and because in 
spiritual substances there is passivity, 
though not inertia; which shows 
how indispensable is our duty of dis- 
tinguishing between the two. 

From the preceding remarks we 
infer also that inertia belongs to the 
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essence of material substance, not, 
however, as a constituent principle, 
but only as something implied in the 
nature of its constituent principles. 
As it is impossible to alter the nature 
of such principles without destroying 
the essence of matter, so also it is im- 
possible for matter to cease to be 
inert so long as its essence remains 
unchanged. In a word, on-inert 
matter is a metaphysical impossi- 
bility. 

Lastly, we may add that inertia 
does not admit of degrees; and 
therefore all material elements are 
equally inert. In fact, when we say 
that matter is inert, we mean, as has 
been explained, that material sub- 
stance is entirely and absolutely in- 
capable of imparting motion to itself. 
Now, absolute incapacity is perfect 
incapacity, and does not admit of 
degrees. Hence we may find in dif- 
ferent bodies more or less of inert 
matter, but not more or less of in- 
ertia. This is true also of the pas- 
sivity of matter; that is, we may 
find in different bodies more or less 
of passive matter, but not more or 
less of passivity ; for passivity, as con- 
sisting in an absolute liability to acci- 
dental actuation, cannot admit of de- 
grees. 

A few conclusions,—It may be use- 
ful, and may prove satisfactory to our 
readers, to cast a glance over the 
ground we have trodden and the re- 
sults so far reached. The sum and 
substance of the doctrine which 
we have endeavored to establish is 
contained in the following preposi- 
tions : 

I, Matter is not continuous, nor 
divisible 7 infinitum, nor has it any 
intrinsic quantity connected in any 
manner with its essential constitu- 
tion. 

I]. All bodies are ultimately made 
up of primitive elements, physically 
simple and unextended, which being 
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reached, the physical division of 
bodies cannot go further. 

III. The primordial molecules, or 
so-called “atoms,” of all substances 
are sO many systems of simple ele- 
ments dynamically bound with one 
another by mutual action. 

IV. The continuous extension, or 
geometric quantity, usually predicat- 
ed of bodies, is the extension of the 
place comprised within the extreme 
limits of each body. It is, in other 
terms, the extension of the volume, 
not of the matter. Nevertheless, 
such an extension may be called 
“material,” not only because, the 
terms of its dimensions are material, 
but also because in most bodies the 
elements and the molecules are so 
close that their action on our senses 
produces the appearance of material 
continuity, 

V. The extension of bodies is real, 
though their material continuity is 
merely apparent; hence only the 
volumes of bodies, and not their 
masses, can be properly styled ex- 
tended, 

VI. The true absolute mass of a 
body is the number of primitive ele- 
ments it contains. 

VII. The primitive elements are 
of two kinds, some of them always 
and everywhere attractive, others al- 
ways and everywhere repulsive. The 
matter, however, is the same in both 
kinds, and bears the same relation to 
its form, whether this be of an at- 
tractive or of a repulsive nature. 

VIII. There are no other powers 
in the primitive elements than that 
of attracting and that of repelling. 

IX. All primitive elements have a 
sphere of activity, throughout which 
they constantly act according to the 
Newtonian law—that is, in the in- 
verse ratio of the squared distances, 
even when the distance is molecular; 
and no distance, however great, can 
be designated where the action of an 
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element will not have a finite inten- 
sity. 

X. The active power of primitive 
elements cannot be exerted in the 
immediate contact of matter with 
matter, distance being an essential 
condition of all locomotive actions. 

XI. The elementary power acts 
immediately on all distant matter 
throughout its sphere, independently 
of any material medium of transmis- 
sion or communication, Movement, 
however, cannot be propagated with- 
out a material medium. 

XII. The term from which the ac- 
tion of any given element is directed, 
and the term zz which the same ele- 
ment receives the motion caused by 
other elements, is one and the same, 
viz., the real centre of its sphere of 
activity ; and it is called ¢he matter. 
The act from which such a centre 
receives its first existence is called 
the substantial form ; and it has a 
spherical character, inasmuch as it 
constitutes a virtual indefinite sphere. 

XIII. The essence of a primitive 
element of matter is by no means a 
mystery. The essential definition of 
such an element is “a substance fit to 
cause and to receive mere local mo- 
tion.” 

XIV. Inertia is an essential prop- 
erty of material substance, no’ less 
than activity and passivity. Inertia 
admits of no degrees. 

XV. The. so-cailed “force of in- 
ertia” is neither the inertia itself nor 
any special motive power; but it 
merely expresses a certain exercise 
of the elementary powers dependent 
on the inertia of the matter acted 
on; for bodies, on account of their 
inertia, cannot leave their place be- 
fore they have received in all their 
parts a suitable velocity. Hence 
while such a velocity is being com- 
municated to a body, the body which 
is acted on cannot yield its place 
to the impinging body; and conse- 
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quently, during the struggle of two 
bodies, the one which impinges loses 
a quantity of movement equal to that 
which it imparts to the mass im- 
pinged upon. The loss of move- 
ment in the impinging body is there- 
fore caused, not by the inertia of the 
body impinged upon, but by its ele- 
mentary powers as exercised by it 
during the reception of the momen- 
tum. 

The foregoing conclusions, as 
every attentive reader must have 
noticed, have been drawn from no- 
thing but known facts and received 
principles; we may therefore con- 
sider them as fully established. The 
more so as we have taken care to 
examine both sides of each question, 
and have given not only such direct 
proofs of each conclusion as would 
suffice to convince all unprejudiced 
minils, but also every objection that 
we have been able to find against 
our own views, and have thus found 
the opportunity of confirming, by 
our answers to the same, the truth 
of the doctrine propounded. There 
may be other objections which did 
not occur to our mind; yet it is like- 
ly that their solution will need no 
new considerations besides those 
already developed in the preceding 
pages. Should any other difficulty 
occui to the reader which cannot be 
answered by those considerations, we 
would earnestly entreat him to pro- 
pound it to us, that we may try its 
strength. We are always glad to 
hear a new objection against what 
we hold to be true. For objections 
either can or cannot be solved. If 
they can, their solution will throw a 
new light on the doctrine we defend ; 
and if they cannot, their insolubility 
will show us some weak point, or at 
least some impropriety of our lan- 
guage, and will thus cause us to 
correct our expressions or modify 
our opinions. Whatever helps us to 
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regard things under some new point 
of view is calculated to enlarge our 
conceptions, to make our language 
clearer and more precise, and to 
strengthen our philosophical convic- 
tions. Those alone need to be afraid 
of objections who draw their con- 
clusions from arbitrary hypotheses, 
instead of established truths. 

We conclude the present article 
with a short answer to a question, 
which has often been raised by 
timorous people, concerning what 
may be styled the cardinal point of 
our doctrine on matter—viz., the 
simplicity of material elements. The 
question is the following: If we 
admit that the elements of matter 
are physically simple, is there not a 
serious danger of setting at naught 
the essential difference between the 
spiritual and the material substance, 
and are we not drifting thus into 
materialism ? 

We reply that no such danger 
needs to be apprehended. For it is 
not true that physical simplicity con- 
stitutes the essential difference be- 
tween spirit and matter. Every 
primitive being is physically simple ; 
and yet it does not follow that all 
primitive beings belong to the same 
species. On the other hand, spirit 
and matter, notwithstanding _ their 
physical simplicity, evidently belong 
to different species. The element of 
matter is inert—that is, though acting 
all around itself, it cannot exercise 
its activity within itself; whereas the 
spiritual substance exercises its activ- 
ity within as well as without itself, 
and continually modifies its own in- 
terior state by its vital operations. 
Again, the element of matter is ubi- 
cated in space, and marks a local 
point, from which it directs its action 
in a sphere; whereas the spiritual 
substance neither marks a local 
point in space nor acts in a sphere, 
but determines both the direction 
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and the intensity of its action as it 
pleases. Moreover, the element of 
matter has nothing but locomotive 
power; whereas the spiritual sub- 
stance possesses not only the loco- 
motive, but also, and principally, the 
thinking and the willing powers, by 
which it vastly transcends all mate- 
rial being. This suffices to show 
that spirit and matter, though phy- 
sically simple, have an entirely dif- 
ferent metaphysical constitution—that 
is, a different substantial act, a dif- 
ferent substantial term, and a dif- 
ferent substantial complement. Hence 
the simplicity of the material element 
does not set at naught the essential 
difference between matter and spirit. 

Those whose metaphysical notions 
about material substance still hang 
upon the physics of the ancients will 
be loath to admit that our unextend- 
ed element can be physically simple ; 
for they have been taught to believe 
that wherever there is matter and 
form, there is physicad composition. 
But such a notion is evidently wrong ; 
for where in the element are the 
physical components, without which 
physical composition is impossible ? 
Can we say that the matter and the 
substantial form are physical compo- 
nents? Certainiy not; for the form 
without the matter cannot exist, nor 
can the matter exist without the form. 
Both are absolutely required for the 
constitution of the primitive physical 
being. How, then, can they be 
conceived as physical beings, if no 
physical being can be conceived be- 
fore their meeting in one essence and 
in a common existence? A physi- 
cal compound is a compound whose 
components have a distinct and in- 
dependent existence in nature; for 
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physical beings alone can be physical 
components, and nothing which has 
not a distinct and independent ex- 
istence in nature can be called a 
physical being, except by an abuse 
of terms. The physical being is a 
complete being—that is, an act mate- 
rially completed by its intrinsic term, 
and formally completed by its indi- 
vidual actuality. All beings that are 
incomplete, and whose existence de- 
pends on gther cognate beings, are 
no more than metaphysical realities. 
Hence the substantial form of the 
element, which has no separate ex- 
istence, is not a physical, but only a 
metaphysical, being; and in the same 
manner, the matter to which that 
form gives the first existence is not a 
physical, but only a metaphysical, 
reality. Whence it follows that the 


composition of matter and substantial 
form is not a physical, but only a me- 
taphysical, composition ; and, further, 
that the primitive element is indeed 


a metaphysical, but not a physical, 
compound. 

On this subject we shall have more 
to say when explaining the peripa- 
tetic theory of substantial generations, 
which assumes that the substantial 
form can be changed without chang- 
ing the matter. It is on this assump- 
tion that the physical distinction 
between matter and form has been 
maintained. We shall prove in the 
most irrefragable manner that the 
assumption is based on an equivoca- 
tion about the meaning of the epithet 
“substantial” as applied to natural 
forms, and that no form which is 
truly and strictly substantial—that is, 
which gives the first being to its 
matter—can leave its matter and be 
subrogated by another substantial 
form. 
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ROBESPIERRE. 


CONCLUDED. 


WE know how the son of S. Louis 
passed his last hours on earth; 
let us see how the men who sentenc- 
ed him—against their consciences— 
prepared for that solemn passage. 
One, named Valazé,on hearing the 
sentence, stabbed himself, and fell 
dead in the court; he was dragged 
back with the others to prison. The 
remaining twenty-one passed their 
death-vigil in riotous singing and 
drinking and making merry; in im- 
provising a comedy where Robes- 
pierre and the devil conversed in 
hell; the dead Valazé meanwhile 
lying in his blood in the same room. 
Vergniaud, who so hesitated to vote 
“death” for the king, is now bent 
on escaping the block by poi- 
soning himself; but he has only 
poison enough for one, so he throws 
away the dose, too generous to de- 
sert his companions in their last 
journey. They will ali go together; 
so, after a night of bacchanalian 
shouting and carousing, they all set 
forth in the fatal tumbrel; even 
dead Valazé is flung in to have his 
head cut off, that the guillotine may 
not be done out of. its prey. They 
jolt on, singing the Marseillaise aud 
crying Vive la République. One 
by one the heads fall, the chorus 
grows weaker, and at last ceases to 
be heard. The Girondists are gone. 
Robespierre is King of the Revolu- 
tion now, and reigns supreme over 
its destinies. Now let him prove 
what truth there is in the plea put 
forth by his apologists that he was 
only cruel from necessity, from the 
pressure put upon him by his fellow- 


demagogues. His accession to undi- 
vided responsibility was, on the con- 
trary, the signal for greater slaugh 
ter, and we see the number of vic- 
tims swelling in proportion to the 
growth of his individual power. 
Look at the lists of the Moniteur. 
In July, 1793, there were thirteen 
persons condemned by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal of Paris, and in July 
of the following year the number 
sent by it to the guillotine was eight 
hundred and thirty-five ! 

But this system of legal assassina- 
tion was beginning to recoil on the 
head of its inventor. The murder of 
the Girondists was an impolitic act 
that Robespierre soon repented of. 
He had made a precedent in attack- 
ing the representatives of the nation, 
hitherto inviolate; and now that the 
longing for vengeance was satisfied, 
he was clear-sighted enough to per- 
ceive what the cost was likely to be. 
He had sacrificed his rivals, but he 
had imperilled his own head. From 
this day forward he seemed haunted 
by the shadow of coming retribu- 
tion. He had poured out the blood 
of those who stood beside him, and 
now he was slipping in it; his foot- 
ing was no longer secure ; the words 
“ assassination ” “ victim of the poign- 
ard of revenge,” etc., etc., were 
continually on his lips, and there 
is evidence that his life was poisoned 
by the constant dread of being mur- 
dered by some of the friends of his 
victims. Those who had hitherto 
aided and abetted his atrocities 
now began to look with suspicion 
and terror on him; even Danton 
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tried to back out of the partnership, 
and to talk of “the joys of private 
life” in a way that suggested he had 
had enough of the glories of public life. 
He had just married a young and 
beautiful woman, whose influence 
was said to have already exercised 
a humanizing effect on his ferocious 
nature. She had brought him inde- 
pendence, too, so there was every 
inducement to him to quit the sham- 
bles, and leave Robespierre there 
alone in his glory. He withdrew 
irom the Public Safety Committee, 
and ceased almost altogether to at- 
tend the meetings of the Conven- 
tion. Robespierre understood this 
significant change. He saw his ac- 
complices were deserting him, and he 
trembled. The Revolution, Saturn- 
like, was devouring her own chil- 
dren; why should not the hunters 
be devoured by their own dogs? 
Every one was falling away from 
the tyrant. Camille Desmoulins and 
Hébert, lately his devoted friends, 
were gathering up a rival faction 
dubbed Ultra-Revolutionists, and, aid- 
ed by Hébert’s abominable newspaper, 
Pere Duchésne, they and their follow- 
ers set to work to hunt down the 
popularidol. Robespierre was known 
to harbor a sneaking prejudice in 
favor of some sort of religion, and 
once even openly declared his opinion 
that some such institution was neces- 
sary for governing with effect. The 
Ultras used this admission as a 
means of insulting him, and at the 
same time weakening his prestige. 
They got hold of an unfortunate, 
half-witted man named Gobel, an 
apostate priest, dressed him up as an 
archbishop, and, surrounded by a 
crowd of mock priests and prelates, 
they led him, riding on an ass, to 
the Convention; here he made a 
burlesque and blasphemous abjura- 
tion of his former state and belief, 
and solemnly pronounced the Credo 
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of atheism, and the worship of the 
goddess Reason. The law-givers, 
thereupon, amidst the frantic enthusi- 
asm of the crowd, decreed that “ God 
and all superstition were abolished,” 
and the worship of Reason substituted 
in their place. A monstrous cere- 
mony was at once organized to cele- 
brate the new religion: an actress 
was carried to the cathedral of No- 
tre Dame, dressed—or undressed—as 
the goddess of this adoption, enthron- 
ed on the consecrated altar of the 
living God, while the populace passed 
before her in adoration. ‘The walls 
of the sacred temple re-echoed to 
the hymn of liberty, the AMarseillaise, 
and were profaned with horrors that 
no Christian pen may retrace. Simi- 
lar scenes were enacted in the other 
churches. Venerable old S. Eus- 
tache was turned into a fair; tables 
were spread with sausages, pork-pud- 
dings, herrings, and bottles ; children 
were forced to sing songs and give 
toasts, and to drink to the half-naked 
goddess; and when the little ones 
—the precious little ones of Jesus— 
got drunk, there was huge merriment 
amongst the spectators. 

The shrine of S. Geneviéve was 
torn down and desecrated. ‘The 
tombs of the kings of France at S. 
Denis were broken open, and the 
ashes scattered abroad with every 
species of insult. Thre AMonileur thus 
describes the spectacle the streets of 
Paris presented during the Festival 
of Reason: “Most of the people 
were drunk with the brandy they had 
swallowed out of Chalices—eating 
mackerel on the Patens! ... They 
stopped at the doors of dramshops, 
held out Ciboriums, and the land- 
lord, stoop in hand, had to fill them 
thrice.” Other things are recorded 
of this demoniacal saturnalia which 
had best be left unsaid—if happily 
they be yet unknown to Catholic 
hearts. 
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The provinces followed _ suit. 
Lyons sacked her churches, and 
drove a mitred ass through her 
streets, trailing the sacred volumes 
at his tail. The Loire was polluted 
with drowned bodies of priests. At 
Nantes ninety priests are embarked 
at dead of night under hatches; in 
the middle of the stream the boat is 
scuttled, and goes down with her 
human cargo. These are the zoy- 
ades. ‘Then follow others of more 
than a hundred at a time. Oh! 
these priests, these men of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, at any cost they must 
be got rid of! The guillotine is too 
slow; let us have fire and water to 
the rescue! So there are the fusil- 
laces; men, women, priests, and 
nuns fall under the showers of grape- 
shot as fast as they can be gathered 
and ranged in line—mothers with in- 
fants at their breasts, children clinging 
to one another—five hundred at a 
batch they go. The mother Revo- 
lution herself is turning sick of it. 
Robespierre alone shows no signs of 
squeamishness; but, whether from 
sagacity or some latent moral—per- 
haps even religious—instinct, he repu- 
diated the sacrilegious excesses which 
inaugurated and followed the instal- 
lation of the new goddess, He saw, 
too, that it was an arrow pointed at 
himself. He denounced Hébert at 
the Jacobin Cltb, ridiculed his new- 
farigled divinity, and declared that if 
“ God did not exist, a wise law-giver 
would have invented him.” Hébert 
winced; Camille Desmoulins started 
the Vieux Cordelier, and began to 
broach the doctrine of clemency and 
the savage stupidity of useless blood- 
shedding. Never since the Revolu- 
tion began had such theories been 
hinted at. The country was grow- 
ing nauseated with wholesale butch- 
eries ; the daring words of the Vieux 
Cordelier were heard with - wonder 
and welcomed with deep though si- 
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lent applause. Robespierre might 
have tolerated the humane doctrines 
of the newspaper, if it. had abstained 
from personal aggression; but Des- 
moulins used his weapon of sarcasm 
unsparingly against the tyrant, on 
one occasion twitting him, half face- 
tiously, with his aristocratic origin, as 
proved hy the discarded de formerly 
prefixed to his name. Robespierre 
grew pale—paler than his usual sea- 
green hue—on reading this, and Des- 
moulins’ doom was sealed. Hé- 
bert went first; he, with nineteen of 
the faction, perished in one hour on 
the scaffold, in March, 1794. Ten 
days later Camille and Danton fell. 
It is yet a mystery why Danton was 
thus quickly sacrificed; he was ap- 
parently on good terms with Robes- 
pierre, and had pointed no witti- 
cisms at him like the editor of the 
Vieux Cordelier. ‘The tyrant himself 
gives no explanation in his long- 
winded speeches on the hard neces- 
sity which compelled him “to sacri- 
fice private friendship to the good of 
the country,” and soon. But what- 
ever the motive may have been, the 
act drew upon its perpetrator the 
aversion and contempt of those who 
till then had been his staunchest fol- 
lowers and supporters. Every one 
was terrified for his own head. Dan- 
ton’s fall seemed to bring the axe to 
every man’s door. Robespierre was 
now alone, more terribly alone than 
the lost traveller in the desert. His 
fellows shunned him, or shuddered 
when he passed. He lived in per- 
petual fear of being assassinated, 
though it is doubtful whether any 
attempt was ever made on his life. 
Several were trumped up with a 
view to uplifting his tottering popu- 
larity; but though the accused per- 
sons were guillotined with great 
pomp and éc/a/, the proofs of their 
intended crime were extremely doubt- 
ful. A last expedient yet remained. 
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Robespierre would re-establish the 


existence of God, and thus be a pro-‘ 


phet as well as a king. He decreed, 
accordingly, a great meeting which 
should atone for Hébert’s Feast of 
Reason and annihilate its brief tri- 
umph. It was to take place in 
the Tuileries gardens. Robespierre, 
while working the axe so assiduously, 
never bespattered himself with the 
blood of his instrument. In a time 
when sans-culottism made dirt and 
Bohemian gear the fashion, he re- 
mained a dandy, powdered and friz- 
zied in the midst of legislators who 
prided themselves on dirty hands 
and begrimed linen. For this gala- 
day of his new religion he ordered 
a fine sky-blue silk coat, white-silk 
waistcoat embroidered with silver, 
white stockings, and gold _ shoe- 
buckles. Thus equipped, the Pre- 


phet of the Mountain sallied forth to 
patronize the Omnipotent and decree 
the existence of a Supreme Being. 


He ascended the rostrum with a 
bouquet of flowers in his hand, made 
a fulsome discourse in a vein of sen- 
timental deism, and then proceeded 
to unveil the effigy of atheism, a 
hideous caricature, made of paste- 
board, besmeared with turpentine 
and other inflammable stuffs, to which 
he applied a lighted torch. The 
flame leaped up, and Atheism, amidst 
shouts and cracklings, burned itself 
to dust; then from the ashes rose up 
another effigy, the statue of Wisdom, 
supposed to symbolize the new reli- 
gion, but sorrily smutted and be- 
grimed by the subsiding smoke of 
Atheism. No wonder Billaud should 
exclaim, “ Get thee gone! Thou art 
a bore, thyself and thy Zire Su- 
préme 2” 

O merciful God! may heaven and 
earth praise thee, and all the crea- 
tures therein, for thou art verily a 
God of love, long suffering and pa- 
tient ! 
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And now that Robespierre has 
duly installed his Etre Supréme, and 
decreed, moreover, “ that consoling 
principle, the immortality of the 
soul,” and obliterated from the graves 
of murdered citizens the hitherto ob- 
ligatory inscription, “ Death is an 
eternal sleep,” what is there left for 
him to do? Nothing, apparently, but 
to go on killing. The revolutionary 
tribunal must be made to work with 
greater speed, and so it is split into 
four fractions, each ®ith its president, 
and empowered to try and condemn 
as fast as it can. Even the Moun- 
tain quaked when this proposition 
was uttered at its base; but the law 
was carried, and henceforth the 
guillotine quadruples its business. 
Fouquier-Tinville sets up one of 
“improved velocity,” and boasts of 
being able to make room for a Latch 
of one hundred and fifty at one time. 
He wants to establish one in the 
Tuileries itself, but Collot protests 
that this would “demoralize the 
instrument.” It did not matter, ap- 
parently, how much the instrument 
demoralized the people. ‘These sit 
at their windows watching for the 
tumbrels to pass, criticising the oc- 
cupants, joking and enjoying them- 
selves. Women fight for seats near 
the scaffold, where day after day they 
sit knitting, counting off the heads, as 
they fall, by the prick of a pin in a 
bit of card-board. These are the 
“ furies of the guillotine.” 

But to make the new law, called 
22me Frairial, more fully available, 
it was necessary to provide extra 
work for the executioners. Fou- 
quier-Tinville was equal to the oc- 
casion. He got up an accusation 
against the occupants of the prisons 
for “ conspiring against the Conven- 
tion.” Let us cast a glance into 
these prisons, where, at this crisis, 
twelve thousand human beings lie 
literally rotting to death. The me- 
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moirs of the time agree in describing 
the twelve houses of arrest (the 
original prisons had long since been 
increased to that number) as dens 
of noisome horror never equalled in 
any other clime or period, Noble 
dames, maidens of tender years, were 
huddled pell-mell with the worst and 
most wretched of their sex; nobles 
and shoe-blacks, priests and ruffians, 
nuns and actresses, crowded by day 
and night into the condemned cells, 
where every night the turnkey came 
and read his list for the morrow’s 
“batch.” Then followed scenes such 
as no pen or painter’s brush could 
adequately describe. ‘“ Men rush 
towards the grate;. listen if their 
name:be in it; . . . one deep-drawn 
breath when it is not. We live still 
one day! And yet some score or 
scores of names were in. Quick 
these ; they clasp their loved ones to 
their heart one last time. With brief 
adieu, wet-eyed or dry-eyed, they 
mount and are away. This night 
to the Conciergerie; through the 
palace, misnamed of Justice, to the 
guillotine to-morrow.” ‘These were 
the persons whom Tinville’s ready 
wit accused of getting up a plot 
to overthrow the Convention! But 
what did it signify whether the story 
was an impossibility as well as a lie ? 
The four tribunals must have work, 
the guillotine must have food. In 
three days—the 7th, gth, and roth 
of July—one hundred and seventy- 
one prisoners were executed on the 
charge of conspiring from the depth 
of their squalid dungeons to over- 
turn the state. So much did the 
newly-discovered Litre Supréme do 
towards softening the rule of Robes- 
pierre. 

But, oh! are we not sick of the 
ghastly tale? It is now hurrying to 
a close. 

Barére, one of the fiercest of the 
revolutionary gang who had so far 
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escaped the guillotine, gave a bache- 
lor’s dinner at a suburban villa on a 
warm day in July, Robespierre being 
among the guests. The weather was 
intensely hot, and the company, un- 
shackled by stiff conventionalities, 
threw off their coats, and sauntered 
out to sip their coffee under the trees 
in easy déshadillé. Carnot wanted his 
pocket-handkerchief, and went in- 
doors to fetch it. While looking for his 
own coat he espied Robespierre’s fan- 
tastic sky-blue garment, and, prompt- 
ed by a sudden thought, put his hand 
into the pockets, wondering if any 
secret might be lurking there. What 
were his feelings on discovering a 
list of forty names told off for the 
guillotine, his own amongst the num- 
ber! He carried off the paper, showed 
it discreetly to his friends, and they 
agreed that Robespierre must be 
made away with. Two days later he 
appears at the Convention, and is 
met by dark faces that scowl when 
he ascends the tribune, and show no 
docile acquiescence when he speaks. 
Terror for their own lives has at last 
stirred these dull, brutalized accony 
plices to raise their voice and protest 
against the tyrant. He is impeache:i 
by common acclamation. He de- 
fends himself in a passionate harangue, 
accusing Mr. Pitt and King George 
of having bribed the Convention to 
arrest him, after sowing calumnies 
against him in the minds of the peo- 
ple. The charges against him were 
numerous and heavy; he answered 
them all with vehemence and a cer- 
tain wild, disjointed eloquence, and 
wound up by the following denuncia- 
tion: “No, death is not an eternal 
sleep / ‘The nation will not submit to 
a desperate and desolating doctrine 
that covers nature itself with a funereal 
shroud ; that deprives virtue of hope, 
and misfortune of consolation, and 
insults even death itself. No; we 
will efface from our tombs your sacri- 
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legious epitaph, and replace it with the 
consoling truth, ‘ Death is the begin- 
ing of immortality!” The speech 
produced an effect on the Assembly, 
but it did not secure a real success. 
The next day Saint-Just mounted 
the tribune to defend Robespierre ; 
but he had hardly begun his discourse 
when cries of “ Down with the tyrant !” 
forced him to giveit up. Robespierre 
stood at his place, utterly abandoned 
by the members of the Assembly, 
where twenty-four hours ago he ruled 
with despotic and unrivalled sway. 
Not a voice was raised in his behalf. 
He strove to obtain a hearing, but his 
words were drowned in shouts of 
“Away with him! down with him!” 
He stood dumb and petrified at the 
sound of those words, bowed his head, 
and slowly descended the steps of the 
tribune; suddenly he looked up and 
cried, “ Let me die, then, at once!” 
‘he younger Robespierre advances 
and takes his brother’s arm, asking 
to share the same fate with him. 
‘This generous movement excites the 
Convention to still greater rage; it 
yells and bellows, gesticulating like 
so many madmen. The president 
puts on his hat, and calls for order ; 
a temporary lull ensues. Robespierre 
again tries to make himself heard, 
but his voice is again drowned ‘in 
shouts and hisses; he rushes up and 
down the steps and about the hall, 
clenching his fist and breathing mena- 
ces that now fall powerless and are 
met with taunts of triumphant hate. 
At last, over-mastered by his own 
emotions, he drops into a chair, ‘The 
arrest of the two brothers is voted 
unanimously. The elder one en- 
deavors to resist, but is seized and 
carried forcibly down to the bar. In 
the midst of this stormy ebullition, 
one of the deputies, seeing Robes- 
pierre unable to speak from the vio- 
lence of his rage and terror, cried out: 
“Tt is Danton’s blood that is choking 
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him!” Stung by the taunt, Robes- 
pierre found breath and courage to 
retort, “ Danton! Is it Danton that 
you regret? Cowards! why did 
you not defend him!” ‘These spirit- 
ed words were the last he ever utter- 
ed in public. He and his brother 
were now removed in custody toa 
hall close by the Convention, and with 
them Saint-Just, Couthon, and Le- 
bas. It had been an arduous day’s 
work for the Convention, and it is not 
surprising that the deputies “clam- 
ored for an adjournment, that they 
might repose themselves and dine” ; 
for whether men live or die, legislators 
must dine. They were thoughtful 
enough to remember that the five in 
custody would also like to dine, even 
for the last time; so the guilty 
deputies had a good dinner provid- 
ed for them, and immediately after 
were transferred to separate prisons: 
Robespierre to the Luxembourg, his 
brother to St. Lazare, Couthon to 
Port Royal (dubbed Port Zire since it 
had been turned into a prison !), Lebas 
to Le Force, and Saint-Just aux Ecos- 
sais. Henriot, who commanded the 
troops devoted to Robespierre, was 
seized in the act of attempting an at- 
tack on the Convention, bound, and 
locked up in oneof the courts. Two 
bold friends of his rallied the soldiers, 
stormed the Convention, released 
him, and placed him again at the 
head of his men. Meantime, the 
jailer of the Luxembourg had refused 
to admit Robespierre, and the bailiffs 
had to take him to the A/airie, where 
he was received with acclamations 
of respect as the “ father of the peo- 
ple.” Henriot and his band by 
midnight had set him and the other 
four deputies free, and they were in- 
stalled at the Hotel de Ville, with a 
large body of soldiers drawn round 
the edifice to protect them. But the 
Convention, on its side, had not been 
idle. Barras was placed in command 
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of all the troops that could be mus- 
tered, and in company with twelve 
energetic leaders, at the head of the 
gendarmerie and the artillery, march- 
ed on the Hétel de Ville, dispersed 
Henriot’s troops, and penetrated into 
the building, where they found the 
five deputies and captured them. 
The younger Robespierre flung him- 
self out of a window in a frantic ef- 
fort to escape the more tragic death 
that was now a certainty; he was 
picked up horribly mutilated, but 
with life enough yet to realize the 
horrors of his position. Lebas, on 
hearing the gendarmes battering on the 
door of the room, blew his brains out 
With a pistol. Saint-Just was seized 
with a knife in his hand, which he 
was going to plunge into his heart; 
hes gave it up without a word, and 
allowed himself to be bound. Cou- 
thon, who was nearly blind and half- 
paralyzed, being powerless to offer 
the slightest resistance, was flung 
into a wheelbarrow that chanced to 
be in the court-yard. Robespierre 
himself, the centre of this group of 
suicides and murderers, attempted 
to cheat the guillotine as Lebas had 
done; but either his cowardly hand 
trembled and betrayed his will or 
was seized as he pulled the trigger, 
for the bullet went through the 
cheek instead of through the fore- 
head. The jaw was frightfully fractur- 
ed, and hung loose from the face, 
held on only by the flesh. Some 
spectator had the humanity to help 
the unfortunate man to tie it up with 
a handkerchief, and in this miserable 
plight he and his companions were 
conveyed at about two o’clock in the 
morning to the Committee of Public 
Safety. The official report of the 
day gives the following graphic de- 
scription of what then occurred: 
“ Robespierre’ was brought in on a 
plank . . . by several artillery-men 
and armed citizens. He was placed 
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on the table of the ante-chamber 
which adjoins that where the Com- 
mittee holds its sittings. A deal 
box, which contained some samples 
of the ammunition-bread sent to the 
army du Nord, was put under his 
head by way of pillow. He was for 
nearly an hour in a state of insensi- 
bility which made us think that he 
was no more; but after an hour he 
opened his eyes. Blood was running 
in abundance from the wound he 
had in the left lower jaw; the jaw 
was broken, and a ball had gone 
through the cheek. His shirt was 
bloody. He was without hat or 
neckcloth. He had on a sky-blue 
coat,* nankeen breeches, white 
stockings hanging down at his heels. 
. .. At six in the morning a sur- 
geon who happened to be iu the 
court-yard of the Tuileries was 
called in to dress the wound, By 
way of precaution he first put a 
key in Robespierre’s mouth. He 
found the left jaw broken. He pull- 
ed out two or three teeth, bandaged 
up the wound, and got a basin of 
water, which he placed at his side.” 
All this time no word was spoken 
by the wounded man; not evena sigh 
escaped him when the teeth were 
being extracted, yet the agony he 
endured must have been terrific. 
There he lay, a spectacle to gods and 
men, in his sky-blue coat, a tiger 
caught in his own lair, barked at and 
cursed and triumphed over by a band 
of wolves. Who could pity him—he 
who had never known pity for man 
or woman? For more than twenty 
hours he lay there in this mental and 
bodily torture. Once he made a sign 
which was understood to express 
thirst. The burning fever of his wound 
had parched him till he gasped for 
breath: but no one was so merciful 


* By a strange irony of fate the same grotesque 
coat he had worn on the feast of the Etre Supreme 
exactly six weeks before ! 
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as to get him a glass of water. Vine- 
gar and gall they gave him in abund- 
ance. Many cursed him as the mur- 
derer of their kith and kin, and bade 
him drink his own blood, if he was 
thirsty. 

All this while the tocsin is ringing 
out the glad news to Paris, Crowds 
rush out on the house-tops, and wave 
signals to the prisoners in the Con- 
ciergerie that the hour of deliverance 
isathand, The prisoners cannot un- 
derstand ; they think the tocsin is 
the signal for a new September mas- 
sacre. The word flies from cell to 
cell, and all fall on their knees and 
prepare for instant death. 

Others, too, are making ready for 
death, but not thus. The tumbrels 
jolt up to the Convention, and col- 
lect for the last time their “ batch ” ; 
this time there are but twenty-three 
victims. Amongst them, by an ex- 
quisite touch of retributive justice, is 
Simon the Cordwainer, going to die 
with Robespierre! And now they 
are ready, and the tumbrels move 
on. The corpse of Lebas is flung in 
with Robespierre, as that of Valazé 
was with Brissot; the other three 
were so disfigured with blood and 
the traces of the death-scuffle in the 
town-hall that they are hardly to be 
recognized. The entire city is out, 
shouting itself hoarse with joy. The 
roofs of the houses are alive with 
human eyes, all watching for the 
figure of Robespierre. When it ap- 
pears, the soldiers point to it with 
their swords—show the tyrant, bound 
and gagged, to the people. The 
sight causes a frantic thrill of exulta- 
tion that finds utterance in a yell of 
something too unholy for joy, too 
fierce for laughter. A woman breaks 
through the crowd, dashes aside the 
bayonets of the escort, and leaps to 
the side of the tumbrel. “Ah! thou 
demon,” she cries, waving her hand 
above her head, “the death of thee 
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is better than wine to my heart 
Wretch, get thee down to hell with 
the curses of all wives and mothers!” 

Surely this is hell already begun. 
The wretched man opens his eyes, 
glued together with blood; a shade 
of deadlier hue passes over his livid, 
sea-green face; he shudders, but ut- 
térs nosound. The tumbrel reaches 
the Place de la Revolution. The 
furies of the guillotine rush round it, 
and execute a dance of fiendish joy, 
the crowd making room for them 
and applauding. Now the cart 
stops, and the condemned alight. 
In the first are the two Robespierres, 
Couthon, Henriot, and Lebas. Maxi- 
milien Robespierre is the only one 
Who has strength left him to ascend 
the scaffold without help. He stood 
on the fatal step whither a few days 
ago his nod sufficed to send the no- 
blest heads in France; within a few 
yards of the spot where only six 
weeks ago he had decreed the exis- 
tence of the Omnipotent, at whose 
judgment-bar he was now going to 
appear. Seldom indeed does that 
silent, inscrutable Judge allow us to 
behold the judgments of his justice 
accomplished here below, and amidst 
circumstances so palpably impres- 
sive, and to our human eyes so fear- 
fully appropriate, as was this death- 
scene of Robespierre’s. He showed 
no sign of terror or remorse, but, 
dumb and self-contained to the last, 
yielded himself to Samson’s hands. 
Only when the bandage was wrench- 
ed brutally from the broken jaw, let- 
ting it drop from the face, he uttered 
a piercing cry that rang above the 
yells of the multitude. It was the 
last sound his voice emitted in this 
world. Samson did his work, and 
Robespierre was no more. 

One long, loud shout of gladness 
went up to heaven, and carried the 
tidings to the ends of France on wings 
quicker than words. It penetrated 
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the iron doors of the prisons, like the 
sweet beams of the golden dawn, and 
bade men hope and rejoice, for the 
Reign of Terror was at an end and 
the gates of their dungeons unlocked. 


The guillotine has been so promi- 
nent a figure in the foregoing sketch, 
as indeed throughout the whole span 
of the Reign of Terror, that a word 
on its origin may not be uninterest- 
ing. It is popularly supposed to 
have been invented by Dr. Guillotin, 
but this is a mistake. The first idea 
of it emanated from him, and he had 
the unenviable glory of giving it his 
name; but these are his only claims 
to its invention, The guillotine 
would seem to be almost a creature 
born spontaneously of the Revolution, 
a cruel offspring of the self-devouring 
monster. It is strange that, until the 
“ Sainte Guillotine” was enthroned as 
the agent of that murder-mad reign, 
no mention is ever made in the re- 
ports of the time. of the exact kind 
of machine used in capital punish- 
ment. We read of persons being “con- 
demned ” and “ executed,” but there 
is no more definite account of the 
manner of execution. The /axterne 
was the mode of capital punishment 
up to the Reign of Terror, and the 
mob could always do summary jus- 
tice on its victims by making a gal- 
lows of the nearest lamp-post; but 
when speed became the primary object, 
this was found too tedious, besides be- 
ing troublesome. ‘Towards the close 
of the year 1789 Dr. Guillotin was 
elected to the States-General. He 
was such a mediocre, insignificant 
person in every way that his appear- 
ance in the Assembly caused general 
surprise and laughter. In the /or- 
traits of Celebrated Persons, a contem- 
poraneous work, we find him thus 
treated: “ By what accident has a man 
without either ability or reputation 
obtained for himself a frightful immor- 
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tality? He fathered a work written 
by a lawyer—Hardouin—who had 
too much character to produce it in 
his own name; and his work having 
been censured by the parliament, 
Guillotin, who assumed the responsi- 
bility of it, became the man of the 
day, and owed to it that gleam of 
reputation which ensured his election 
to the States-General. He was, in 
truth, a xodody who made himself a 
busy-body, and by meddling with every- 
thing was at once mischievous and ridi- 
culous.” This meddling personage 
made himself extremely ridiculous on 
the one occasion to which may be trac- 
ed hisill-starred celebrity. He propos- 
ed in the Assembly that some machine, 
more humane and expeditious than 
the process of hanging, should be 
invented for capital punishment, and, 
after describing the idea that was 
in his mind, he proceeded to illustrate 
it by a pantomime with his fingers, 
straightening out the left index, and 
bringing down that of the right hand 
over the thumb witha snap. “ There, 
now, I put your head here; this 
falls, and it is cut off; you feel no- 
thing ; it is the affair of a moment!” 
Roars of laughter followed this lucid 
and cheerful explanation, and the 
next day the ballad-mongers diverted 
Paris with a song, the burden of 
which was “a machine that will kill 
us right off, and be christened & 
guillotine!’ The doctor said no 
more about his idea, but, jocosely 
presented as it was, it nevertheless 
made an impression on the Assembly, 
who adopted it three years later. 
Meantime, they were beset by com- 
plaints from the Ziers Ltat, who 
could not reconcile it to their dignity 
that the dourgeoisie should be hanged 
while the nodlesse were beheaded. 
Let it be hanging all round, they said, 
and they would be satisfied ; but why 
should nobles have their head cut 
off, while plebeians “swung at the 
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lantern?” The grievance met with 
cold sympathy, however, until the 
times were ripe for reform, and it 
became urgent to find some more 
expeditious means of despatching 
both nobles and plebeians into the 
other world. Dr. Guillotin’s. pro- 
posal was reconsidered; an officer 
of the Criminal Court, named La- 
quiante, designed an _ instrument, 
which was approved of by the au- 
thorities and confided for execution 
to a piano-maker—a native of Stras- 
bourg, we believe—named Schmidt. 
There was a good deal of haggling 
over the cost. Schmidt, in the first 
instance, wanted nine hundred and 
sixty francs, which was found exor- 
bitant and refused. In consideration, 
however, of his having suggested 
some improvements in the original 
design, they consented to let him 
take out a patent, and to give him an 
order for eighty-three machines, one 
for every department in France, at 
five hundred francs each, and to be 
made as quickly as possible. They 
were three months quarrelling over 
the bargain, and all this time an un- 
fortunate criminal, of the name of 
Pelletier, was lying in prison, waiting 
to- be executed; when at last the 
price was settled and the first ma- 
chine ready, he had the miserable 
distinction of inaugurating it on the 
The prejudice 
d been very strong against the 


th of April. 17 
25th of April, 1792. 
1 


he 
new mode of decapitation, the clergy 
especially arguing that “ the sight of 
blood would prove highly demoral- 
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izing to the people.” Samson, the 
executioner, was one of the staunch- 
est opposers of the innovation on 
the same grounds, and also because 
of the shock the spectacle would 
give to many spectators. His letter 
to the Assembly embodying his opin- 
ions and experience on the subject 
is a curious bit of literature, highly 
creditable to the hangman, as indeed 
all that has come down to us con- 
cerning him seems to be. The hu- 
mane desire to abridge the sufferings 
of the criminal overcame, however, 
every objection, and hanging was 
formally atolished and replaced by 
decapitation. The new instrument— 
most unjustly, as we see—was called 
the guillotine, in spite of a semi-official 
mention of it as Zouison, and some 
efforts to make that name adhere. 
The worthy doctor was doomed to 
notoriety on account of his having 
first mooted the affair and made 
Paris laugh over it. Nothing se- 
cures immortality with the Parisians 
like a joke. 

Apropos of the guillotine, we may 
mention that the Samsons were a 
respectable family of Abbeville, and 
held the office of “ Executioner of 
the High Acts of Justice,” by de- 
scent, from the year 1722. Charles 
Henri Samson, who beheaded Louis 
XVI., came into office in 1778, and 
retired on a pension in 1795. He 
was succeeded by his son in his 
formidable functions, the latter hav- 
ing resigned the grade of captain in 
the artillery to undertake them. 
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ROBERT CAVELIER DE LA SALLE. 


THE pious hymns of the good and 
noble Marquette and his companions 
had not ceased to: reverberate over 
the waters of the Great River, awaken- 
ing the echoes of its banks and over- 
hanging forests, when a bold and de- 
voted spirit, fired by the fame of 
previous explorations, was meditating 
on the shores of Lake Ontario the 
prosecution of the grand work begun 
by the illustrious missionary. The 
world was startled with the news 
that the waters over whose bosom 
the missionaries and traders of Can- 
ada drove their canoes at the north, 
after meandering through the vast 
plains and forests of the continent, 
poured themselves into the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘This great physical problem 


was settled by Father Marquette and 
the Sieur Joliet, who, after having 
explored tine course of the Mississippi 
for eleven hundred miles, returned 
to electrify the world by the reports 


of their brilliant success. But as yet 
comparatively little was known of 
this gigantic stream. ‘The imagina- 
tion of the most sanguine and the 
hearts of-the boldest were appalled 
at the task; but it was a destined 
step in the onward march of religion 
and civilization, A Catholic mission- 
ary had gloriously led the way; a 
‘Catholic nobleman no less glorious- 
ly advanced to complete the work. 
This was Robert Cavelier de La 
Salle. 

He was born at Rouen, in Nor- 
.mandy, of a good family, but the 
- date of his birth has not been trans- 
mitted tous. He spentten or twelve 
years of his early life in one of the 
_Jesuit seminaries of France, where 


he received a good education, and 
he was well acquainted with mathe 
matics and the natural sciences. 
His renunciation of his patrimony 
and his long sojourn among the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus jus 
tify the belief that he was intended 
forthe priesthood. Providence, how- 
ever, destined him for a somewhat 
different sphere of labor and useful 
ness, but one in close co-operation 
with the great work of the church 
among mankind. He carried with 
him from the seminary of the Jesuits 
the highest testimonials of his supe- 
riors for purity of character, unblem- 
ished life, and exhaustless energy. 
By his own high qualities and noble 
achievements he has won a diploma 
for himself, inscribed on the brightest 
pages of our history, and more hon- 
orable than man can confer. 
Emerging from the seminary full 
of youth, intelligence, and daring 
spirit, he joined one of the numerous 
bands of emigrants from France who 
came to seek adventures and fortunes 
in the New World. He came to 
Canada about the year 1667, and 
embarked with great energy in the 
fur trade, then the prevailing means 
of obtaining an exchange of Euro- 
pean wealth and merchandise. His 
enterprising spirit soon carried him 
to the frontiers, and in his frail ca- 
noe he traversed the vast rivers and 
broad lakes of the continent, mingling 
with the aborigines, and acquiring in- 
formation and experience of their 
modes of life, character, and lan- 
guages. Heexplored Lake Ontario, 
and ascended Lake Erie. The ac- 
tivity of his mind and the restlessness 
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of his genius could not be satisfied 
even with the vast and adventurous 
field of trade presented to him; for 
he shared largely in the prevailing 
ambition of discovering a northwest 
passage across the continent to China 
and Japan, an evidence of which he 
left behind him in the name of La- 
chine, which he bestowed upon one 
of his trading posts on the island of 
Montreal. He saw in that extended 
chain of lakes the link that united 
America with Asia, and indulged in 
the fond and proud dream that, as 
the discoverer of the long-sought 
passage, his name would be inscribed 
beside that of Columbus on the scroll 
of immortality. 

Seeing the advantages of the posi- 
tion selected by the Comte de Fron- 
tenac, the Governor of Canada, in 
fortifying the outlet of Lake Ontario, 
La Salle erected one of his trading 
posts under the protection of Fort 
Fontenac. He acquired the favor 


and friendship of the governor, and 
soon rejoiced in the esteem and con- 


fidence of the public. Up to this 
time his efforts were apparently 
chiefly expended in bold and ener- 
getic efforts to build up his fortunes. 
But his resources were inferior to the 
grand enterprises which he contem- 
plated. He accordingly repaired to 
France in 1675, where, aided by the 
influence of Frontenac and the re- 
commendations of the minister Col- 
bert, he obtained from‘his sovereign, 
Louis XIV., letters-patent, granting 
him Fort Frontenac and the seigniory 
of a large tract of land about the 
same, upon condition that he would 
rebuild the fort of stone, garrison it 
at his own expense, and clear up 
certain lands. ‘lhis grant secured 
to him a large domain and the ex- 
clusive traffic with the Five Nations. 
The king also raised him and his 
family to the rank of nobility as a 
reward for his services and noble 
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actions. His patent of nobility bears 
date the 13th of May, 167s. 

Returning to America, the Cava- 
lier de La Salle took possession of 
his seigniory, and soon proved how 
well he merited the confidence and 
favors he enjoyed. He fulfilled all 
his stipulations with the king. In 
two years Fort Frontenac reared its 
massive walls and bastions of stone 
which cast their shadows on the’ 
waters of Ontario. A number of 
French families clustered around the 
fort; the Recollect missionaries in- 
duced their Indian neophytes and 
catechumens to pitch their tents and 
offer up their newly-learned devo- 
tions under its shadow; the rugged 
wilds were supplanted by cultivated 
fields, gardens, and pastures, and the 
new lord of Cataraqui was at once 
the pioneer of civilization and the 
friend of religion, Such was the 
origin of the present city of Kings- 
ton. 

At the same time La Salle prosecut- 
ed his commercial enterprises with 
renewed vigor, and these, in return, 
seemed at first to promise to repay 
his perseverance and energy. Now 
for the first time the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence were stemmed, and 
the waters of Ontario ploughed by 
the keels of three small barks with 
decks erected on them. Had all de- 
pended on energy and zeal, success 
and prosperity would have followed, 
and the young nobleman would have 
achieved a fortune, fame, and power 
that would not have been long in 
winning for him a position among 
the proudest and most powerful no- 
bility of France. But his fame was 
destined rather to be associated with 
the foundation of a great republic 
than with the more limited work of 
founding a noble family, to whom 
to transmit a princely fortune, and 
with building up the power of a 
brilliant despotism. His enterprises 
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failed, wealth eluded his grasp, and 
ne found himself oppressed with vast 
debts, incurred in the great undertak- 
ings in which he had embarked. 
Turning from this field of disaster, 
his vigorous mind again became fill- 
ed with visions of the northwest 
passage and with his darling projects 
of discovery. He studied the ac- 
counts of the Spanish and other ad- 
venturers and discoverers on the 
continent. Joliet, in 1674, passing 
down from the upper lakes, had visit- 
ed Fort Frontenac, of which La Salle 
was then commander under Goy. 
Frontenac, and thus La Salle was 
one of the first to learn of the bril- 
liant achievements and discoveries of 
the illustrious Marquette and Joliet, 
and was probably one of the first to 
see the maps and journal which the 
latter lost between the fort and the 
next French post. These did not 


seem, at the time, to have deeply im- 
pressed the mind of La Salle, who 


was then engaged in other plans; for 
it was after this that he embarked in 
the project of founding the seigniory 
of Cataraqui on the shores of Ontario, 
and in the vast trading operations 
above referred to. On the failure of 
these he began to plan new adven- 
tures and discoveries. His study of 
the reports of Spanish and French 
explorers led him before all others to 
identify the great river of Marquette 
and Joliet with that of De Soto. 
3lending the taste for commerce with 
the thirst for fame, he saw in the 
vast herds of bison, described as 
roaming over the prairies that extend- 
ed from the banks of the Missouri 
and Illinois rivers, the means of 
shipping cargoes of buffalo-skins and 
wool to France from the banks of 
those rivers via the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nor did he yet 
relinquish his trading projects at the 
north; for these he expected to con- 
nect with his contemplated trading 


posts on the Mississippi, Fort Fron- 
tenac still remaining his principal 
post. Nor did he yet abandon the 
hope of discovering from the head- 
waters of the Mississippi a passage to 
the China Sea. 

Filled with these grand and noble 
views, he returned to France in 1677, 
and sull enjoying the recommenda- 
tion of Frontenac and the favor of 
the great Colbert and of his son and 
successor in the ministry, the Mar- 
quis de Seignelay, he succeeded in 
obtaining from the king, on the rath 
of May, 1678, new letters-patent, con- 
firming his rights to the fort and the 
seigniory of Cataraqui, and authoriz- 
ing him to advance as far westward 
as he desired, to build forts wherever 
he might choose, and prosecute his 
commercial enterprises as_ before, 
with the single exception that he 
should not trade with the Hurons 
and other Indians who brought their 
furs to Montreal, in order thatethere 
might be no interference with other 
traders. At the recommendation of 
his friend, the Prince de Conti, La 
Salle took into his service as his 
lieutenant the veteran Chevalier de 
Tonty, an Italian by birth, who prov- 
ed a great acquisition to the work, 
and was the ever-faithful friend and 
companion of the great captain. 

In two months La Salle completed 
his work in France, and in the autumn 
of 1678, sailed from Rochelle, ac- 
companied by ‘Tonty, the Sieur de la 
Motte, a pilot, mariners, ship-carpen- 
ters, and other workmen. He was 
well provided with anchors, sails, 
cordage, and everything necessary 
for rigging vessels, with stores of 
merchandise for trading with the 
Indians, and whatever might be 
useful for his projected expedition. 
Arriving at Quebec in September, he 
immediately pushed forward to Fort 
Frontenac—but not without having 
to surmount great difficulties and la- 
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bors in getting his heavy canoes and 
freight over the perilous rapids of the 
St. Lawrence—where he arrived ex- 
hausted and emaciated by his fatigues, 
but full of courage and hope. 

As the winter approached La Salle 
pressed forward the preparations for 
his grand enterprise, which he re- 
solved to enter upon in the spring. 
On the 18th of November, 1678, he 
despatched the hardy and _ faithful 
‘Tonty, accompanied by Father Louis 
Hennepin, to the Niagara River in 
one of his brigantines of ten tons, 
with workmen, provisions, imple- 
ments, and materials, to undertake 
the construction and equipment of a 
vessel to bear his party over the 
upper lakes—a work which was to 
be accomplished with a handful of 
men, in the midst of winter, at a 
distance of hundreds of miles from 
any civilized settlement, and sur- 


rounded by savage tribes, whose 


enmity had been enkindled by the 


malice of La Salle’s enemies, who, 
actuated by the rivalry of trade, had 
mduced the Indians to believe that 
he intended to monopolize their 
trade upon terms dictated by him- 
self at the cannon’s mouth. Tonty 
set to work with a cheerful heart. 
He encountered perils and hardships, 
which overcame the endurance of La 
Motte, who abandoned the enterprise, 
and retired to Quebec to seek ease 
and rest from such labors. Tonty 
persevered until the 2oth of January, 
when La Salle by his presence inspir- 
ed him and his companions with new 
ardor and courage. About this time 
the brigantine was cast away on the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario, in 
consequence of dissensions among 
the pilots; and several bark canoes, 
with their Yaluable freight of goods 
and provisions, were wrecked and 
lost. His difficulties with the Senecas 
also compelled La Salle to relinquish 
the fort which he had begun to build 
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at the falls of Niagara as a protec- 
tion to his ship-builders, and to con- 
tent himself with a mere shed or store- 
house. A spirit less brave and firm 
than La Salle’s would have quailed 
under the misfortunes which, through 
the inclemency of the season and 
the malice of men, surrounded his 
steps. But these only nerved him to 
greater exertion. In six days after 
his arrival the keel of his vessel was 
laid, the cavalier driving the first 
bolt with his own hand. “ When he 
saw the snow began to melt,” he 
sent out fifteen men in advance of 
his exploring expedition, with instruc- 
tions to pass over the lakes to Mack- 
inac, provide provisions for the ex- 
pedition, and await the arrival of 
the main party. 

Leaving Tonty now to conduct 
the building of the vessel, La Salle 
made a journey of over three hundred 
miles of frozen country to Fort Fron- 
tenac, to arrange his financial busi- 
ness before setting out in the spring. 
His only food was a bag of corn; 
his baggage was drawn over the 
snow and ice by two men and adog. 
At the fort he had to exert all his 
ability and energy to counteract the 
malicious efforts and practices of his 
enemies for his ruin, His creditors 
at Quebec became alarmed by the 
reports and calumnies of his foes. 
His effects at that town were seized 
and sacrificed, while the property 
which he was compelled to leave at 
Fort Frontenac was in value double 
all his debts. But the delay of his 
expedition would be to him a greater 
evil than the loss of property, so that 
he could not stop to remedy or resist 
these proceedings. In the midst of 
such harassing cares he bore in 
mind the necessity of providing for 
the religious wants of his companions 
and of the benighted heathen nations 
which he intended to visit. He 
secured the services of three Recol- 
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lect missionaries, Fathers Gabriel de 
la Ribourde, Louis Hennepin, and 
Zenobe Membré. He had already, 
while commanding at Fort Frontenac, 
built for these good missionaries a 
house and chapel; he now bestowed 
upon their order eighteen acres of 
land near the fort, and one hundred 
acres of forest-land, 

Tonty having faithfully complet- 
ed his task, the ship was launched, 
receiving the name of Grifin, as a 
compliment to the Comte de Fron- 
tenac, whose armorial bearings were 
adorned with two griffins. Tonty 
was next sent in search of the fifteen 
men who had previously set out. 
The Grifin, with La Salle, the 
missionaries, and the remainder of 
the party on board, sailed on the 
7th of August, 1679, on the bosom 
of Lake Erie. The artillery saluted 


the vessel, as she dashed through the 
waves, and the missionary and crew 
chanted a grateful Ze Deum in ho- 
nor of Him who had speeded their 


work, ‘The Senecas gazed with 
wonder at a bark of sixty tons rid- 
ing the lake with greater ease and 
grace than their own canoes. Reach- 
ing in safety the straits connecting 
Lakes Erie and Huron, he consid- 
ered the expediency of planting a 
colony on the majestic Detroit, as he 
glided between its islands; and on 
the 12th, S. Clare’s Day, as he tra- 
versed its shallow waters, he bestow- 
ed upon the little river the name of 
that saint. While the ship was pass- 
ing over Lake Huron, she was over- 
taken by a terrible storm, which 
caused even the bold captain to fear 
for the safety of all on board. Unit- 
ing with the missionaries in petitions 
for the intercession of S. Anthony of 
Padua, he made a promise to dedi- 
exte the first chapel built in the 
countries he was going to discover 
in honor of that patron saint, in case 
he should escape. The province 
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from which the missionaries of the 
expedition had come was that of §. 
Anthony of Padua, in Artois; hence 
the selection of this saint as their 
protector on this occasion, as well as 
for the reason that he is frequently 
invoked as the patron of mariners, 
The storm abated, and on the 27th 
of August, the Griffin, aided by 
friendly winds, entered a safe harbor 
in the island of Mackinac. 

Here again the “great wooden 
canoe” was an object of admiration 
and dread to the natives, heightened 
by the roar of the cannon on board. 
La Salle, clad in a cloak of scarlet 
and gold, visited the nearest village, 
and the pious priests offered up the 
Holy Sacrifice for the benefit of 
those benighted savages. The op- 
posite bank had been the scene of 
the missionary labors of the illustri- 
ous Marquette. The captain visited 
this spot, endeavoring there and in 
the neighboring country to propitiate 
the friendship of the natives as he 
advanced. His enemies had here 
too been at work, poisoning the 
minds of the Indians against him far 
and near, and tampering with the 
advanced corps of fifteen men whom 
he had sent out, and who, under 
such influences, became faithiess to 
their leader: some of them deserted, 
and others squandered the provi- 
sions which he had entrusted to 
them. Again setting sail, the Grifin 
bore them to Green Bay, where La 
Salle had the satisfaction of meeting 
some of his advanced party who had 
continued faithful to him and their 
duty, and who now returned with a 
goodly quantity of furs, the result of 
successful traffic with the Indians. 
After two weeks he loaded the Grif- 
fin with the rich furs br@ught in by 
his men, and sent her with the piiot 
and five mariners back to the Niaga- 
ra, amidst the murmurs of his men, 
who dreaded the work of proceed- 
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ing in light canoes. It has been re- 
marked * that had he adopted the 
Ohio as his conduit to the Missis- 
sippi, one vessel would have answer- 
ed his purpose, and much suffering 
and delay been saved, for this river 
had been known to the missionaries ; 
by his present plan, he had to build 
two vessels, one above the falls of 
Niagara, and one on the Illinois 
River. He now set out to descend 
Lake Michigan in four bark canoes, 
September the 19th, the party con- 
sisting of La Salle, the fathers, 
and seventeen men; and they con- 
tinued their perilous voyage along 
the west side of the lake. They 
were overtaken before nightfall by a 
violent storm, and for several days 
they struggled through wind, rain, 
sleet, and waves, until they landed 
with great danger near the river 
Milwaukee. Seeing their perilous 


situation, La Salle leaped into the 
water, and with his own hands help- 


ed to drag his canoe ashore. ‘Those 
in the other boats followed his ex- 
ample, and soon the landing was ef- 
fected and the canoes secured. 

La Salle was accompanied in his 
expedition by a faithful Indian, who 
proved a useful member of the party ; 
for his unerring gun frequently re- 
lieved the hunger of the travellers 
with game from the surrounding 
forests. They also procured corn 
from the natives, always paying its 
full value; and even when they had 
to take it from villages temporarily 
abandoned, where there was no one 
to receive payment, its value in 
goods was left in its place. At this 
bleak landing near the Milwaukee 
the Indians, moved with sympathy 
for their exhausted and weather-beat- 
en condition, brought deer and corn 
for their relief, smoked with them the 
calumet of friendship, and entertained 
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them with war dances and songs. 
Cheered on their way by the kindly 
offices and generous sympathy of 
the natives, in which they felt that 


“Kindness by secret sympathy is tied, 
For noble souls in nature are allied,” 


they pushed on with renewed 
courage to encounter again the perils 
of the elements. The voyage from 
this point to the end of the lake was 
one continued series of hardships and 
dangers. They found it frequently a 
relief from the fury of the waves to 
drag their canoes over the rugged 
rocks; and as they pulled them ashore 
the heaving surf dashed the spray 
over their heads, They encountered 
a wandering party of Outagamies, or 
Fox Indians, near a green and re- 
freshing spot, where they stopped to 
rest and refresh themselves, and it 
was only the address, deliberation, 
and iron courage of La Salle that 
prevented a bloody conflict with 
these treacherous savages. On the 
first of November the entire party 
came safely into the mouth of the 
Miami River, now S. Joseph’s, pre- 
viously appointed as the rendezvous, 
at which the several companies were 
to meet. 

Here La Salle was sorely disap- 
pointed at not finding the Chevalier 
Tonty, Suffering from want of food 
and the increasing severity of the 
winter, the men began to murmur ; 
but La Salle’s bold spirit of command 
kept them in subjection, especially 
when they saw him sharing every 
hardship, privation, and danger with 
them. He kept them busy in build- 
ing a fort for their protection from the 
savages, and in exploring the country 
and neighboring rivers. The mis- 
sionaries caused a bark chapel to be 
erected, in which the divine service 
was attended by both Europeans and 
Indians. But La Salle’s apprehen- 
sions for the fate of the Griffin began 
toincrease. At length Tonty arrived, 
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and, while he relieved his captain and 
men with provisions and reinforce- 
ments, he confirmed their alarm for 
the vessel. The Griffin had not 
reached Mackinac, no tidings could 
be obtained from the Indians of her 
safety or fate, and it became, alas! too 
certain that she, the first to ride tri- 
umphantly, with her proud sails spread 
and her streamers unfurled, across 
these great lakes, had been the first 
to fall a victim, with her hardy crew, 
to the avenging waves of Lake Michi- 
gan. 

The cavalier now prepared to go 
down the Kankakee River to the Il- 
linois. The distance to the portage 
was seventy miles, and much time 
and labor were spent in endeavoring 
to find the proper portage. La Salle 
started out himself to explore the 
country, and to discover, if possible, 
the eastern branch of the Illinois. 


Detained till evening in making the 
circuit of a large marsh, his gun, fired 


as a signal, was not answered, and he 
resolved to spend the night alone in 
that fearful wilderness. He fortu- 
nately descried a fire, and on approach- 
ing saw near by a bed of leaves, from 
which some nomadic son of the for- 
est, startled at the report of the gun, 
had just fled. La Salle scattered 
leaves and branches around, in order 
that he might not be surprised in the 
nigat, and then took possession of 
the Indian’s rustic bed, in which he 
slept peacefully till morning. To the 
great joy of his friends, he returned 
in the following afternoon, with two 
opossums hanging from his belt. At 
tength the Indian hunter of the ex- 
pedition found the portage. Leaving 
four men in the fort, the expedition 
set out on the 3d of December; the 
canoes and all the baggage were car- 
ried over five or six miles to the 
head-waters of the Kankakee, and 
about the 5th of December the com- 
pany, consisting of thirty-three per- 
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sons, commenced their passage dewn 
the dreary and marshy stream, render- 
ed yet more gloomy by the rigors of 
mid-winter. At length, after endur- 
ing hunger and cold, they came to a 
more genial and smiling country, ani 
soon their canoes glided into the river 
Illinois. On the banks of the river 
they discovered and visited the lar- 
gest of the Illinois villages, composed 
of four or five hundred cabins, in 
each of which resided five or six fami- 
lies, not far below the present town 
of Ottawa, in La Salle County, Illi- 
nois, But the place was deserted; 
the inhabitants had all gone to the 
hunting-grounds for wild cattle and 
beaver, leaving their corn stored away 
in their granaries. Yielding to the 
necessities of his condition, and trust- 
ing to fortune for an opportunity to 
make ample compensation, La Salle 
appropriated fifty bushels of corn from 
the immense quantities stored away 
in the capacious granaries of the vil- 
lage. Re-embarking on the 27th of 
December, the party proceeded down 
the current. On the rst of January, 
1680, the feast of the Circumcision of 
Our Lord was solemnly and appro- 
priately celebrated, the salutations of 
the New Year were exchanged, and 
we may well imagine with what hearty 
and earnest good-wishes those brave 
voyagers blessed each other. On the 
same day, after passing through Lake 
Pimiteony, now Lake Peoria, our voy- 
agers came suddenly upon an Indian 
encampment on both sides of the 
river. Having heard that the Illinois 
were hostile, La Salle arranged his 
flotilla for the emergency; the men 
were armed, and the canoes were 
placed in battle array across the en- 
tire river, La Salle and Tonty occu- 
pying the two canoes nearest the 
shore. Observing that the Indians 
were somewhat alarmed and dispos- 
ed to parley, La Salle boldly landed 
in the midst of the innumerable bands 
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of dusky warriors, prepared for either 
war or peace, and by his skill and 
invincible courage soon succeeded in 
making them his friends. After smok- 
ing with them the calumet of peace, 
he explained the circumstance of his 
having taken their corn, and then paid 
them liberally for it, to their great 
satisfaction. He also told them that 
he came amongst them in order to 
give them a knowledge of the one 
true God, and to better their condi- 
tion, An alliance of friendship was 
entered into, and all retired apparent- 
ly to rest. 

But during the night emissaries 
from La Salle’s enemies arrived. A 
grand council was held, as that is the 
favorite time with the Indians for 
transacting their most important bus- 
iness. The poison was infused into the 
minds of I.a Salle’s recent allies; and 
on the following morning his keen 
eye soon saw that the intrigues of his 
enemies had not failed to follow him 


to that distant region, and it was only 
his brave, frank, and determined bear- 
ing that enabled him to surmount 
the countless obstacles that were thus 


thrown in his way. The effect of 
this intrigue, however, was not whol- 
ly lost on his own men. Six of them 
deserted him at this trying juncture. 
Severe as was this loss, his proud spi- 
rit bore up manfully under it; but the 
loss of his vessel was a severer trial to 
him, but one that failed to dampen 
the ardor of his enthusiasm or the 
determination of his will. He select- 
ed a spot for a fort halfa league from 
the Indian camp and near the pre- 
sent city of Peoria; and while he 
bestowed upon his fort the name of 
Crévecceur—Broken Heart—under 
the sad influence of the loss of the Grif- 
fin and the machinations of his ene- 
mies, the vigor with which he raised 
its walls and arranged its armament is 
ample proof that he still possessed a 
heart full of courage and hope. 
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In the middle of January the entire 
company took up their residence 
within the fort. Father Membré re- 
mained with the Indians, was adopt- 
ed into the family of a noted chief, 
anc devoted himself to the task of 
winning the Illinois to the Christian 
faith, Father de La Ribourde exer- 
cised his ministry at the fort, where 
he erected a chapel ; and Father Hen- 
nepin is said to have “ rambled as his 
fancies moved him.” 

La Salle engaged a portion of his 
men in building a brigantine forty- 
two feet long and twelve feet broad, 
in which to descend the-Mississippi. 
On the 29th of February, 1680, he 
sent an expedition under the direction 
of Father Hennepin, accompanied by 
Picard Du Gay and Michel Ako, to 
explore for the first time the Missis- 
sippi above the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin, the point from which Father 
Marquette’s voyage down the great 
river commenced. In six weeks the 
hull of the brigantine was nearly ready 
to receive the masts and rigging, but 
the necessary materials were want- 
ing to complete the equipment. An 
abundance of such materials had been 
placed on board the Griffin, but these 
had been buried beneath the waters 
of the lake with the ill-fated vessel. 
Gloomy indeed was the prospect be- 
fore our brave cavalier; but bold 
resolves are rapidly conceived and 
speedily executed by daring spirits. 
He placed Tonty in command of the 
fort, and, in order to procure what 
was necessary for the new vessel, he 
determined to return on foot to Fort 
Frontenac, distant at least twelve 
hundred miles. His journey lay 
along the southern shores of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, through vast for- 
ests; innumerable rivers intervened, 
which he had to ford or cross on rafts, 
and this, too, at a season of the year 
when the drifting snow and floating 
ice threw extraordinary dangers and 
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fatigues in the path of the traveller. 
For food he must rely entirely upon 
the hazards of the chase. The his- 
tory of our race contains the record 
of few such undertakings as this; yet 
the spirit of La Salle faltered not. 
On the 2d of March the bold cava- 
lier shouldered his musket and knap- 
sack, and, with three Frenchmen and 
his Indian hunter, started upon his 
perilous journey : 


“ My heart is firm ; 
There’s naught within the compass of humanity 
But I would dare and do.” 


After La Salle’s departure the 
brave and faithful Tonty began to 
experience in turn the frowns of 
fortune. While superintending the 
erection of a new fort at a spot se- 
lected by La Salle, Tonty received 
the news of an insurrection at Fort 
Crévecceur. This, too, was insti- 
gated by La Salle’s enemies. De- 
serted by more than half his party, 
Tonty took up his quarters at the 
great Indian village, where he was 
treated with hospitality. After a 
residence there of six months a war- 
party of Iroquois and Miamis ap- 
proached the village, and for a long 
time Tonty and Father Membré, at 
great peril and with much ill treat- 
merit at the hands of the invading 
savages, endeavored to negotiate a 
peace. Failing in every effort, and 
finding that dangers and perils were 
gathering thick and fast around him, 
Tonty resolved to make his escape 
with his remaining five companions, 
which he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing, in an old and leaky canoe, on 
the 18th of September. On the 
following day, about twenty-five 
miles from the village, they drew 
the canoe to the shore for repairs. 
While thus engaged they had the 
misfortune of losing for ever the 
great and good Father Gabriel de 
La Ribourde, who, with a mind fond 


of the beautiful in nature, as well as 
with a soul that loved all men, had 
wandered too far up the banks of 
the river, drawn on by the pictur- 
esque scenery that lay before him, 
was met by three young Kickapoo 
warriors, and fell a victim to the un- 
sparing tomahawk. After passing, 
with heavy hearts, over ice and 
snow, rambling for some time almost 
at random in the woods, and endur- 
ing hunger and delays, they fortu- 
nately reached a village of the Pot- 
awatamies, where they were re- 
ceived with hospitality. Tonty was 
detained at the village by a severe 
and dangerousillness. Father Mem- 
bré advanced to the missionary sta- 
tion at Green Bay; here they all met 
in the spring, and then proceeded to 
Mackinac to await the return of La 
Salle. 

In the meantime La Salle, after 
stopping twenty-four hours at the 
Indian village which he had pre- 
viously visited, and finding that the 
two men whom he had despatched 
from the Miami River to Mackinac 
had obtained no tidings of the G7if- 
fin, now abandoned every lingering 
hope for her safety. He pressed 
forward on his great journey, only to 
hear of new disasters and losses at 
Fort Frontenac. The fact that he 
accomplished such a journey under 
such circumstances is sufficient to il- 
lustrate the endurance and unbend- 
ing resolution of this great explorer. 
Of this chapter in the history of La 
Salle Bancroft thus writes: 


“Yet here the immense power of his 
will appeared. Dependent on himself, . 
fifteen hundred miles from the nearest 
French settlement, impoverished, pur- 
sued by enemies at Quebec, and in the 
wilderness surrounded by uncertain na- 
tions, he inspired his men with resolu- 
tion to saw trees into plank and prepare 
a bark ; he despatched Louis Hennepin 
to explore the Upper Mississippi; he 
questioned the Illinois and their south. 
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ern captives on the course of the Missis- 
sippi; he formed conjectures concerning 
the Tennessee River; and then, as new 
recruits were needed, and sails and cord- 
age for the bark, in the month of March, 
with a musket and a pouch of powder 
and shot, with a blanket for his protec- 
tion, and skins of which to make mocca- 
sins, he, with three companions, set off on 
foot for Fort Frontenac, to trudge through 
thickets and forests, to wade through 
marshes and melting snows, having for 
his pathway the ridge of highlands which 
divide the basin of the Ohio from that of 
the lakes—without drink, except water 
from the brooks; without food, except 
supplies from his gun. Of his thoughts 
on that long journey no record exists.” 


He arrived safely at Fort Fronte- 
nac, but his affairs had all gone 
wrong in his absence. In the de- 
struction of his vessel and cargo he 
had sustained a loss of a large por- 
tion of his means; besides this, his 
agents had plundered him in the 
fur trade on Lake Ontario; a vessel 
freighted with merchandise for him 
had been lost in the Bay of St. Law- 
rence; his heavily-laden canoes had 
been dashed to pieces by the rapids 
above Montreal; some of his men, 
corrupted by his enemies, had de- 
serted, carrying his property among 
the Dutch in New York, and his 
creditors, availing themselves of a 
report, gotten up by his enemies, 
that he and his companions had been 
lost, had seized on his remaining ef- 
fects, and sacrificed them in the 
market. But one friend remained to 
him in all Canada—the Comte de 
Frontenac. The undaunted La Salle 
still pushed forward his work; hay- 
ing arranged his affairs as well as he 
could, he secured the services of La 
Forest as an officer, and engaged 
more men. On the 23d of July, 
1680, he set out on his return, 
Detained more than a month on 
Lake Ontario’ by head-winds, he 
reached Mackinac in the middle of 
September, and the Miami towards 
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the end of November. Proceeding 
to the spot where he had left Tonty, 
he found his forts abandoned, the 
Illinois village abandoned, and could 
hear nothing of the companions 
whom he had left behind him. He 
now heard of the Iroquois war, and 
spent some time and effort in en- 
deavoring to effect an alliance of all 
the neighboring tribes against the 
Illinois. Finding it impossible to 
accomplish his purpose for want of a 
larger force, he returned to the Mi- 
ami River late in May, 1681, and 
about the middle of June he had the 
happiness of saluting Tonty and his 
companions in the harbor of Macki- 
nac. The two cavaliers sat down to- 
gether, and related to each other 
their respective misfortunes and 
hardships. ‘Thus another year’s de- 
lay was occasioned; but in_ the 
meantime the trade with the Indians 
was prosecuted with vigor. Some 
idea may be formed of the material 
of which these two men were made 
when it is related that even now, 
when all their plans had failed and 
all seemed lost to them, the ardor 
with which they first commenced 
this wonderful task remained un- 
broken and undiminished. In order 
to renew their preparations for the 
exploration of the Mississippi, they 
all set out in a few days for Fort 
Frontenac, from which La Salle had 
already twice departed with the bold 
and lofty purpose of exploring and 
laying open to the world the interior 
geography of the continent. An eye- 
witness to these interesting confer- 
ences between La Salle and Tonty 
relates that the former maintained 
“his ordinary coolness and self-pos- 
session. Any one but him would 
have renounced and abandoned the 
enterprise; but, far from that, by a 
firmness of mind and an almost un- 
equalled constancy, I saw him more 
resolute than ever to continue his 
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work and to carry out his discov- 
ery.” * 

As already mentioned, Father 
Hennepin had been commissioned 
by the captain to explore, with his 
selected companions, the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, probably the last aspiration 
of La Salle after the discovery of 
the northwest passage to the China 
Sea. Proceeding down the Illinois 
to its mouth, Father Hennepin di- 
rected his canoe up the unexplored 
stream, and on the eleventh day he 
and his companions were near the 
‘Wisconsin River. Turning up this 
river, they proceeded nineteen days, 
when the grand cataract burst for 
the first time upon the view of Euro- 
peans. 


**It hath a thousand tongues of mirth, 
Of grandeur, or delight, 
And every heart is gladder made 
When water greets the sight.” 


It was called “The Falls of St, 
Anthony ” in honor of the holy foun- 
der of the order of the Recollects. 


Falling in with the Sieur Du Luth, 
the two parties, nine in number, ram- 
bled and messed together till the end 
of September, 1680, when they all 


set out for Canada. -Father Henne- 
pin sailed from Quebec to France, 
-where he published, in 1684, an ac- 
count of his travels and discoveries. 
Thirteen years after this, and ten 
after the death of La Salle, he pub- 
lished his Mew Discovery of a Vast 
Country in America, between New 
Mexico and the Frozen Ocean, in 
which the love of the marvellous is 
regarded by historians as having far 
transcended the limits of authentic 
and trustworthy narrative, and as 
conflicting with the recognized and 
just pretensions of La Salle. 

Upon his return to Fort Frontenac 
La Salle lost no time in preparing 
for another effort. He arranged his 
affairs with his creditors, pledged 
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Fort Frontenac and the adjaceut 
lands and trading privileges for his 
future expenses, and enlisted forces 
for his expedition. On the 28th of 
August, 1681, the company set out 
in canoes from the head of the 
Niagara River, and on the third of 
November they had arrived at the 
Miami. The constant and ever- 
faithful Tonty and the good Father 
Membré accompanied the expedition, 
which consisted of fifty-four persons, 
of whom twenty-three were French- 
men, eighteen Abnakis or Loup In- 
dians, ten Indian women whom the 
Indians insisted should go along in 
order to do their cooking, and three 
children. Six weeks were consumed 
at the Miami in making the necessary 
arrangements, ‘The Sieur Tonty and 
Father Membré proceeded with near- 
ly the entire company along the 
southern border of Lake Michigan 
to the mouth of the Chicago River, 
dragging their canoes, baggage, ani 
provisions. for about eighty leagues 
over the frozen waters of the Illinois 
on sledges prepared by the indefati 
gable Tonty. La Salle travelled on 
foot from the Miami River, and 
joined the company on the 4th 
of January, 1682. They continued 
their journey in the same way up th 
Chicago to Lake Peoria, where the 
canoes were carried upon the wa- 
ters, and on the 6th of February the 
great river, then called the “ Col- 
bert,” received its explorers safely 
upon its waves. They were detain- 
ed by the floating ice till about the 
1gth, when the flotilla commenced its 
eventful voyage. On the same day, 
six leagues lower down, they passed 
the mouth of the Missouri, then 
called the Osage. They stopped at 
a deserted village of the Tamaroas 
Indians, whose people were absent 
on the chase, and then slowly passed 
on for forty leagues till they reached 
the Ohio, stopping frequently on the 
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route to replenish their stock of pro- 
visions by hunting and fishing, Leav- 
ing the Ohio, they passed through 
one hundred and twenty miles of 
low, marshy river, full of thick foam, 
rushes, and walnut-trees, till, on the 
26th of February, they came to 
Chickasaw Bluffs, where they rested. 
Here a fort was built and called 
Fort Prudhomme, in memory of 
Peter Prudhomme, one of their com- 
panions, who was lost while hunting 
in the woods, supposed to have been 
killed or carried off by a party of 
Indians, whose trail was discovered 
near by. Afterwards, by the untiring 
and determined efforts of La Salle, 
and after nine days scouring the 
country, Prudhomme was found and 
restored to his companions; but the 
fortlong retained hisname. Proceed- 
ing about a hundred miles, they heard 
the sound of drums and the echo 
of war-cries, and soon they came 
abreast of the villages of the Arkan- 
sas Indians, whose inhabitants were 
informed at one and the same time 
that the strangers were prepared for 


war—as was evidenced by the erection 
of a redoubt upon the shore; or for 
peace—as was manifested by their 


extending the calumet of peace. 
They found the Indians peaceable 
and friendly, and here our voyagers 
stopped to rest. ‘Two 

spent amongst these gay, open-heart- 
ed, and gentle natives in smoking 
the calumet, partaking of feasts, and 
obtaining Indian corn, beans, flour, 
and various kinds of fruits, for which 
they repaid their entertainers with 
presents which, however trifling, 
pleased their fancy much. Father 
Membré erected a _ cross, around 
which the natives assembled ; and 
though he could not speak their 
language, he succeeded in acquaint- 
ing them with the éxistence of the 
true God and some of the mysteries 
of the true faith. The Indians 


weeks were 
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seemed to appreciate all he said, for 
they raised their eyes to heayen and 
fell upon their knees in adoration ; 
they rubbed their hands upon the 
cross, and then all over their own 
bodies, as if to communicate its holi- 
ness to themselves ; and, on the re- 
turn voyage, the missionary found 
that they had protected the cross by 
a palisade. La Salle also took pos- 
session of the country with great 
ceremony in behalf of France, and 
erected the arms of the king, at which 
the Indians expressed great plea- 
sure. 

On the 17th they proceeded on 
their reute, and were received and 
entertained most hospitably at an- 
other village of the same Akansas 
nation. On the 2oth they arrived at 
a small lake formed by the waters 
of the Mississippi, on the opposite 
side of which they found a gentle 
tribe of Indians, far more civilized 
than any they had yet met, whose 
sovereign ruled over his people with 
regal ceremony, whose houses were 
built with walls and cane roofs, were 
adorned with native paintings, and 
furnished with wooden beds and 
other domestic comforts, ‘Their tem- 
ples were ornarhented, and served as 
sepulchres for their departed chiefs. 
La Salle being too fatigued to visit 
this interesting people, he sent the 
Sieur Tonty and Father Membré on 
an embassy to the king, to whom 
they carried presents, and who re- 
ceived them with great ceremony. 
The king next returned the compli- 
ment by a visit to the commander, 
sending his master of ceremonies and 
heralds before him, and coming two 
hours afterwards himself, preceded 
by two men carrying fans of white 
feathers, himself dressed in a white 
robe beautifully woven of the bark 
of trees, with a canopy over his head, 
and attended by a royal retinue. 
The king’s demeanor during the in- 
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terview was grave but frank and 
friendly. Resuming their route on 
the 26th of March, thirty or forty 
miles below this they came among 
the Natchez Indians, whose village 
La Salle, with some of his compan- 
ions, visited by invitation, sleeping 
there that night and receiving hospi- 
tality. A cross was erected here, 
too, to which were attached the 
arms of France, signifying that 
thereby they took possession of the 
country in the name of their sover- 
eign. The Holy Mass was also of- 
fered, and the company received the 
Blessed Sacrament. They next visit- 
ed the village of Koroa, and then, 
advancing over a hundred miles, on 
the 2d of /pril they came to the 
country of the Quinipissas, a bellig- 
erent tribe, who answered a proposal 
to smoke the calumet of peace by a 
shower of arrows. But having no 





object to attain by difficulties with 
the natives, La Salle passed on to 
the village of the Tangiboas, three 
of whose deserted cabins he saw full 
of the bodies of Indians who, fifteen 
or sixteen days before, had fallen 
victims in an engagement in which 
the village was sacked and pillaged. 
Speaking of La Salle while thus de- 
scending the great river, Bancroft 
writes: “* His sagacious eye discern- 
ed the magnificent resources of the 
country. As he floated down its 
flood; as he framed a cabin on the 
first Chickasaw bluff; as he raised 
the cross by the Arkansas; as he 
planted the arms of France near the 
Gulf of Mexico, he anticipated the 
future affluence of the emigrants, and 
heard in the distance the footsteps of 
the advancing multitude that were 
coming to take possession of the 
valley.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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“WHO ARE JUST BORN, BEING DEAD.” 
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Wuo weeps when love, a cradled babe, is born? 
Rather we bring frankincense, myrrh, and gold, 
While softest welcomes from our lips are rolled 

To meet the dawning fragrance of a morn 

Of checkered being. Even while the thorn 
Keeps pace with rosy graces that unfold, 

Do we with rapture cry, “ Behold, behold, 

A heaven-dropped flower our garden to adorn !” 

And yet when from our darling fall the years 
As from the rose the shrivelled petals rain, 
And into newer life the soul again 

Springs thornless to the air of purer spheres, 

So blinded are we by our bitter pain 
We greet the sweeter birth with selfish tears. 
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Lhe Future of the Russian Church. 


THE FUTURE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH, 


BY THE REV. C/ESARIUS TONDINI, BARNABITE. 


II.—CONTINUED, 


Let it only be borne in mind 
what are those things which are re- 
quired of her members by the faith 
and discipline of the Orthodox 
Church, and it will be granted us, at 
least face to face with unbelief, that 
her priests need something more 
than the ordinary respectability of a 
worthy man, an obedient subject of 
his sovereign, a good father of a 
family, faithful to his wife and de- 
voted to his children.* 

This something more is possessed 
by the Catholic Church. The Rus- 
sian Church has lost it. Whatever 
may be thought of the ecclesiastical 
law on the celibacy of the priest- 
hood, we think it cannot be denied 
that a priest, living as an angel upon 
earth, exercises an influence which 
is always lacking to a married priest. 
This “magnetism of purity,” as it 
has been called, has inspired one of 
the noblest odes of the great Eng- 
lish poet, Tennyson ; t and they who 
in good faith argue against sacerdo- 
tal celibacy do so because, in their 
opinion, the purity required by the 
Catholic Church is a virtue too ce- 
lestial to be met with here below; 
thus reasoning as did that Jew who, 

* With regard to the Anglican clergy, it may be 
observed that the state church of England is al- 
most entirely for the benefit of the aristocracy, 
which sees its younger sons enter her “ orders” all 
the more gladiy because their subsistence is thus 
provided for without the patrimony of the head of 
the family being much diminished—the children of 
the aristocracy thus aiding to maintain an institu- 
tion to which in a great measure its influence is 
owing. As to the German Protestant clergy, they 
are neither so influential nor so respected as the 


Anglican, - 
+‘ Sir Galahad.” ; 


after reading a treatise on the Holy 
Eucharist by the Abbé Martinet, * 
said to us, “ This cannot be true, be- 
cause it would be too beautiful!” 
Those who reason as did this Jew 
conclude too easily from difficulty— 
what virtue is not difficult ?—to im- 
possibility? We do not undertake 
to convince those who have not faith, 
and who refuse to allow the efficacy 
of supernatural means; for the task 
would be a hopeless one. But if 
they have faith, we will submit to 
them the following consideration, 
which will not be without some 
weight. 

And this is that the Catholic 
Church earnestly invites all her 
priests to celebrate daily the holy 
Mass, and makes it their strict duty 
to recite every day, with attention 
and piety, the divine Office. In un- 
dertaking the defence of the Rus- 
sian clergy M. Schédo-Ferroti says: 
“Hypocrisy is a vice unkuown 
among them, their piety being of a 
genuine stamp, and only giving out- 
ward expression to the sentiment 
which is really feit—namely, a belief 
in the sanctifying virtues of the cere- 
monies which they are called to per- 
form.”+ Let it, then, be permitted 
to us also to express here our firm 
belief in the sanctifying virtue of the 
Mass and the divine Office. The 
Holy Eucharist is called in Scrip- 
ture frumentum electorum et vinum 

* Martinet, Z’ Emmanuel, ou le reméde a tous 


nos maux. Paris: Lecoffre. 1850, 
t Schédo-Ferroti, op. cit. ch. xv. p. 293. 
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germinans virgines—“ the wheat of 
the elect and the wine which makes 
virgins spring forth” (Zach. ix. 17). 
With regard to the divine Office, it 
is the prayer par excellence of the 
church. .As the Lord’s Prayer, 
taught and recommended by Jesus 
Christ himself, has a power which is 
special to it, and a particular effi- 
cacy, so also is a sanctifying virtue 
attached to a prayer chosen and 
placed daily on our lips by the 
church. The Mass and the divine 
Office, in a manner, force the priest 
to have always about him some 
thoughts of heaven. If vanity or 
worldly seductions acquire over him 
a momentary ascendency, the Mass 
and the divine Office recall him to 
those salutary truths which never 
change. 

We will not dwell longer on this 
point; the reader will be well able 
to make its practical application. 
We will only now add that, if to 
have been capable of an act of great 
generosity is a title to indulgence for 
many defects; if the remembrance 
of an heroic action in favor of one’s 
country or of humanity surrounds 
with an aureola of glory the whole 
existence of him who has performed 
it; and if, in short, people hesitate 
to pronounce sentence against him, 
even when he has deserved blame, 
let it also be remembered that every 
Catholic priest, whoever he may be, 
has accomplished, at least once in 
his life, an act of the greatest gener- 
osity. He has sworn, on being ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders, to renounce 
every affection which, by dividing 
his heart, could hinder him from de- 
yoting himself solely and without re- 
serve for the good of souls; and sole- 
ly with that intent has he voluntarily 
chosen the path of self-denial and of 
conflicts which are the consequences 
of his generosity. This being con- 
sidered, there is nothing surprising in 
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the fact that a certain influence js 
invariably exercised by the Catholic 
priest who is faithful to his duties, 
even if his learning and education be 
defective. 

Now, this influence, doubly neces- 
sary in Russia, on account of the 
social inferiority of the orthodox 
clergy, is €ntirely wanting to all that 
portion of the clergy which is in con- 
tact with the people ;* and the fatal 
consequences of this want will make 
themselves especially felt in that day 
when nothing shall be unimportant 
that can help to keep alive faith in 
the Russian people. 

And this is not all. In the poem 
alluded to above Tennyson puts 
these words into the mouth of his 
hero, the virgin-knight: 

** My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.” t 
He who thus reveals to us the inti- 
mate relation existing between purity 
and strength is not a Catholic. If 
we had expressed the same thought 
as originating from ourselves, we 
might have been charged with mys- 
ticism ; this is why we have quoted 
the great poet. He would not fear 
being called upon to justify his 
thought; let him therefore be the one 
attacked. 


*It is not without reason that we insist upon this 
circumstance of being 7a contact with the people. 
If indeed the Russian Church were to unite herscli 
to the Catholic Church, and the latter, follo 
the toleration granted to the united Grecks 
lowed the secular Russian clergy liberty to marry, 
the inconveniences we have noticed would be le 
felt. for the reason that, besides the fact that the Ca- 
tholic Church would merely fer mzi#—never, cither 
directly or indirectly, comfe/—priests to marry, there 
would always be a reguiar and celibate clergy side 
by side with the secular and married priests, and 
equally with them in contact with the people. 

However, the barrenness in apostolic labors, and 
the inferior condition of all the Christian communi- 
ties of Oriental rite among whom a married priest 
hood is permitted, oblige us to recognize in this per- 
mission a simple concession to human frailty ; and 
their condition isa powcrful argument in favor of 
the immense advantages, if not of the moral necessi- 
ty, of ecclesiastical celibacy. 

+ Tennyson, Poetiral Works, ‘* Sir Galahad.”’. 
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But whatever may be the weight 
which experience gives to this 
thought of Tennyson’s, there is no 
need to wait for the time when the 
Russian clergy shall be waging war 
against unbelief, to judge of the 
strength they are likely to have for 
the combat. In a chapter devoted 
to revelations of the state of the 
“ orthodox” clergy, M. Schédo-Fer- 
roti takes praiseworthy pains to ex- 
hibit their good qualities. “I have 
found,” he writes, “ with some re- 
grettable exceptions, that the Rus- 
sian priest possessed two valuable and 
truly Christian qualities, the frequency 
of which constitutes in some sort a 
characteristic feature of the class. 
The Russian priest is pious without 
any ostentation, and he is gifted with 
a wonderful faculty for supporting 
misfortune, under whatever form it 
may overtake him.”* We have 
already made some observations on 
the first of these two qualities, and 
will now do the same for the second. 

To be endowed with a marvellous 
power of supporting misfortune— 
what better preparation, apparently, 
could there be for supporting the 
struggle of the future? It is to 
patience that our Lord Jesus Christ 
promises the possession of our souls 
for a happy eternity when he says: 
In patientia vestra possidebitis animas 
vestras—*“ In your patience you shall 
possess your souls” (S. Luke xxi. 19). 
These divine words, alas! cannot in 
any way find their application in 
the patience of the Russian clergy. 
The patience whereof our Lord 
speaks is that which fills and sus- 
tains the soul, and which places in 
our mouths words whose wisdom 
puts our adversaries to silence. 

This explanation is not our own; 
it is that of Jesus Christ himself. 
“They will lay their hands on you, 


* Schédo-Ferroti, op. cit. p. 299. 
VOL. XX.—-45 
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and persecute you, delivering you up 
to the synagogues and into prisons, 
dragging you before kings and gover- 
nors, for my name’s sake: and it 
shall happen to you for a testimony. 
Lay it up, therefore, in your hearts, not 
to meditate before, how you shall 
answer. For I will give youa mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adver- 
saries shall not be able to resist and 
gainsay, And you shall be betray- 
ed by your parents and brethren, 
and kinsmen and friends: and some 
of you they will put to death. And 
you shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake: but a hair of your 
head shall not perish. In your pa- 
tience you shall possess your souls” 
(S. Luke xxi, 12-19). The patience 
here described corresponds exactly 
with the patience of which the Catho- 
lic bishops and priests of Switzerland, 
Germany, and elsewhere are offering 
us at this very time so edifying and 
admirable an example. 

The patience taught by our Lord, 
then, is not wanting to the Catholic 
clergy; can we hope to find it in the 
Russian clergy in the day when or- 
thodoxy shall be threatened? Let 
us well consider the words of our 
Lord which we have just quoted, 
bearing in mind the energetic spirit 
which they suppose, and let us then 
compare them with the following 
words of the most devoted advocate 
of the orthodox clergy in Russia: 
“This readiness to bear, without 
murmuring, the sudden reverses of 
fortune,” says Schédo-Ferroti, “ this 
spontaneous submission to the de- 
crees of Providence, is too Christian 
a virtue to allow us to refuse it the 
admiration which it deserves; but it 
seems to us that the combination of 
circumstances which has contributed 
to develop in the Russian clergy 
this mute resignation has also exer- 
cised a depressing influence upon 
their moral strength, in paralyzing. 
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the powers of their will by rendering 
its free exercise utterly and invariably 
impossibie. It is the natural conse- 
quence of excessive suffering, whether 
physical or moral, to end in the 
enervation of the patient, by depriv- 
wy him of the faculty of action, by 
destroying all his energy, and leaving 
him destitute even of any belief in his 
own strength; allowing him to re- 
main in possession of but one single 
conviction, that of his powerlessness 
to struggle against fate—a convic- 
tion that finds its expression in 
this mute and absolute resignation 
which we find in the lower Russian 
clergy.” * 

Poor Russian clergy! They are 
all that they can be expected to be, 
considering what the czars have 
made them. The sufferings of the 
Russian priest are not forgotten by 
God, neither does he forget his resig- 
nation. Far‘ from desiring to cast a 
stone at him, we gladly point out all 
that we can find in his favor. Re- 
duced to such a degree of indigence 
that he is compelled to maintain 
himself by laboriously toiling in the 
fields, the pressing needs of life bow 
down not only his brow, but his soul 
also, towards the earth. What right 
have we to expect that he can devote 
to the interests of souls the time and 
thought imperiously demanded by 
the daily necessities of his own exis- 
tence ? And even could he forget 
himself, and in self-devotion taste 
the sublime joy of sacrifice, he is not 
alone; and will his wife and chil- 
dren also become so many victims of 
his zeal for souls ? 

This feebleness, this helplessness, 
these bonds—these are the very things 
which many would desire to see also 
in the militant ranks of the Catholic 
Church. “ But wherefore, then, is it,” 
-asks the church, in pointing out the 


* Schédo-Ferroti, op. cit. pp. 295, 296. 
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armies of this world, “that the secu- 
lar governments will that the soldiers 
called to defend their country should 
be alone and free ?” * 

But if to be single and free is an 
element of strength lacking to the 
Russian priest, already by long habi- 
tuation to suffering and slavery reduc- 
ed to the state of which sv striking a 
picture is drawn by Schédo-Ferroti, 
another support is also wanting to 
him, the power of which is evident in 
the Catholic clergy. In our day, and 
under our very eyes, every circum- 
stance concurs to encourage apostas\ 
among the latter. Priests who fail in 
their duty gain the favor of govern- 
ments, a considerable portion of the 
press, the secure perspective of honors 
and offices; they are proclaimed the 
only honest, the only true ministers 
of Jesus Christ, who alone compre- 
hend his interests or succeed in caus- 
ing him to be loved by souls. In 
all this there is something seductive, 
not only for the ambitious and 
such as would free themselves from 
the severe discipline of the church, 
but for those who, in _pre- 
sence of the ravages which unbe- 
lief is making, themselves 
—not with much humility—that if the 
church would act according to their 
ideas, the interests of God would be 
better secured. In spite of all these 
things, the number of apostates is a 
mere nothing when we take into con- 
sideration the number of Catholic 
priests. Did those who have under 
taken to make war against Catholi- 


also 


1 
ersuade 


* There are times, in the history of nations, when 
the moral necessity of certain instituti:ns in the 
Catholic Church makes itself felt, even by the most 
incredulous. It is in Germany, as is well known, 
that the ecclesiastical law of the celibacy of priests 
has been most eagerly attacked ; and it is from Ger- 
many that has come to us the most splendid apolo 
for the firmness displayed by the Cathelic Church 
with regard to this point of discipline. ‘Those priests 
who are at this moment so vahantly wrestiing against 
persecution and braving the loss of income, braving 
fines, prison, exile, and death itself—can one supposs 
they would be equally intrepid, did the existence 
of a wife and family depend upon their own? 
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city expect this check ?—which, we re- 
mark in passing, witnesses plainly 
against the alleged prevalence of 
abuses. Have they well calculated 
the forces of the enemy which they 
flattered themselves they were about 
to annihilate? Unless we are mis- 
taken, they think that its strength is 
the same in the present day as it was 
in the time of Luther, and that, if 
whole nations were then withdrawn 
from the church, there is no reason 
why they should not besonow. But 
the Protestantism of those days al- 
lowed a true faith in God, in Provi- 
dence, in Jesus Christ, and retained 
a baptism in every respect valid. It 
is allowable to believe that if God has 
permitted that whole nations should 
be snatched from the immediate care 
of the church, his providence will 
keep them from ever falling back in- 
to the state in which they were before 
the redemption ; though this is the 
logical result of modern Protestan- 
tism, Resides, the social and politi- 
cal situation of Europe, the habits of 
the various nations, and especially 
the difficulty of communication, then 
permitted sovereigns to raise, as it 
were, so many walls of China round 
the confines of their states. They 
couid at that time isolate their sub- 
jects, and only allow them just so 
much intercommunication with the 
rest of the world as ¢Aey might choose 
to consider suitable to the 
of the state. 


interests 
If thought itself could 
not be chained, its manifestations at 
least could be circumscribed or stifled. 
This is no longer possible in the pre- 
sent day; a pamphlet, a journal, a 
speech in parliament, even to a sim- 
ple word of a bishop, can now, from 
the other end of the world, trouble 
the repose and disturb the plans of a 
powerful conqueror, For thought 
there are no longer any barriers pos- 
sible, nor yet police; and thought 
makes revolutions. 


/ 


Now, amongst the thoughts which 
escape the vigilance of all police, and 
which pass through every barrier, 
there is also that of the constancy 
which, in no matter what period of 
the existence of the Catholic Church, 
is shown by men living under differ- 
ent climates, ruled by various institu- 
tions, but brothers in the faith. If to 
bear the same name, to be born on 
the same soil, and to speak the same 
tongue, creates bonds so powerful 
and so devoted a defence of common 
interests, fraternity in the Catholic 
faith yields the palm in nothing to 
any other fraternity whatsoever for 
the powerfulness of its effects. The 
humble curé of a poor parish hidden 
among the gorges of the mountains 
learns that a priest in a distant land 
has been imprisoned for refusing to 
betray his conscience. He is moved 


by the tidings, and takes a lively in- 
terest in the fate of the priest, follow- 
ing anxiously in his journal the narra- 


tive of the struggles of this confessor 
of the faith. During this time, with- 
out his being aware of it, a salutary 
work has been going on in his mind. 
Soon afterwards he finds himself in 
the same case—namely, of being called 
upon to suffer for the performance of 
those duties which his quality of priest 
imposes upon him. His adversaries, 
judging him by the gentleness of his 
language and his life, expect to in- 
timidate him by a word; but, to their 
amazement, they find in him the firm- 
ness of an apostle. From whence 
did he gain this courage? They 
know not, neither does he; that which 
impressed his soul and prepared it 
for the conflict was nothing else than 
the story of the sufferings of his broth- 
er in the faith and in the priesthood, 
in a distant and foreign land, 

Well, then, this sustaining thought 
which supports the Catholic priest 
by making him feel himself a mem- 
ber of that family which is as vast as 
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the world and a brother in the faith 
with martyrs—this support will be 
wanting to the Russian clergy when 
upon it alone will depend the fate 
of orthodoxy. The Russian priest, 

who, not being alone, will have need 
of a courage so much the greater as 
there are beings dear to him whose 
existence is bound’ up with his own, 
will seek examples to encourage 
him; but will he find them? The 
same causes which have produced 
the mute resignation spoken of by 
Schédo-Ferroti authorize us to think 
that the Russian clergy will not 
have its martyrs, or, if there should 
be some, that their number will be 
too small to counterbalance the ex- 
ample of the general feebleness. 
And yet here again we will under- 
take the defence of the Russian 
clergy ; for who, in fact, could'require 
an act of heroism of a man “ ener- 
vated by excess of moral and phy- 
sical sufferings, deprived of the fac 
ulty of action, and not only possess- 
ing no longer any energy, but hav- 
ing also lost all belief in his own 
powers”? Now, this is, word for 
word, the condition of the Russian 
priest, as depicted by his most zeal- 
ous defender. 

* But,” it may be said, “the Or- 
thodox Church is not confined to 
Russia; the orthodox priest will 
find brethren in. Austria, in Rouma- 
nia,in Turkey, andin Greece.” This 
is true ; but it is not enough to find 
brothers only. The Russian priest will 
need brother-martyrs ; and where will 
he find them ? 

Besides, strange to say, the various 
branches of the Qgrthodox Church 
live almost strangers to each other, 
useless some political interest awak- 
en the sentiment of fraternity in their 
common faith. Without entering 
into details on this point, we will 
only make one remark. It is easy 
to find several histories of the differ- 
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ent branches, taken separately; but 
is it so easy to find an universal 
history of the Orthodox Church ?* 
In Catholic countries the reverse of 
this is always the case; it is, com- 
paratively, difficult to meet with 
particular histories of the Catholic 
Church in France, in Italy, in Ger- 
many, etc.; but everywhere i is found 
and taught the universal history 
of the Catholic Church—a history in 
which that cf a nation, however 
great or powerful, figures, if not as 
an episode, certainly as but a simple 
portion, a contingent part, of a ne 
cessary whole. 

We one day read in an English 
journal that has a wide circulation 
the following remark: “A church 
which counts among its members 
men like Archbishop Manning and 
Dr. Newman is a church which is 
not to be despised.” English com- 
mon sense thus did justice to the 
“coal-heavers’ faith,” as peopie are 
pleased to call the adhesion of Cath- 
olics to the doctrines proposed to 
them by their church. In fact—to 
speak only of the last named of 
these two personages—the author 
of the Grammar of Assent does not 
yield in intellectual power to any 
of his Anglican adversaries; from 
whence we may infer, by a series of 
logical deductions, that neither does 
he yield in this to any of the adver- 
saries of the Catholic Church. To 
speak plainly, we have never per- 
ceived that these adversaries have 
shown any alarming degree of intel- 
ligence, at least with regard to the 


* We shall be excused from considering as an uni- 
versal history of the Orthodox Church certain little 
manuals which we have found indicated in the 
catalogues of Russian bibliography. Besides, it is 
not only of Russia, but of all the countries of the 
Orthodox communion, that we ask for one single 
ecclesiastical history like those of Fleury, Rohr- 
bacher; Henrion, the Abbé Darras, etc. (to quote 
French names only.) The ExxAnovagtixh ‘Ioropia 
(Ecclesiastical History) of Mgr, Meletius, Metro- 
politan of Athens — 1783-95), Cannot certain- 
ly be compared to them 
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application of the rules of logic. In 
any case, as, since Porphyry and Cel- 
sus, men have never been wanting 
who have represented the faith pro- 
pounded by the Catholic Church as 
an abdication of reason, so also, since 
Justin and the first Christian philo- 
sophers, the church has never lack- 
ed doctors who, in defending her, 
have at the same time been the de- 
fenders of reason, The apostolate 
of learning is not less fruitful, per- 
haps, than that of virtue and of mar- 
tyrdom. Without pronouncing upon 
the relative necessity and advantages 
of these three apostolates, nor ex- 
amining whether it is possible to ex- 
ercise a ¢rue apostolate by learning un- 
aided by self-denial and virtue, nor 
even doing more than call to mind 
how God in the Old Law, and the 
church in the New, have always made 
learning a part of the duty of a 
priest, we will confine ourselves to 
remarking that many souls are led to 
embrace the faith, and others, tempt- 
ed to doubt, are quieted and confirm- 
ed, by a simple reflection analogous 
to that of the English journal just 
quoted. “A faith,” they say, “ pro- 
fessed by minds so much above the 
ordinary class as such and such a 
writer oughc not to be lightly reject- 
ed.” It is a preliminary argument 
of which the effects are salutary, and 
grace does the rest. 

If we now take into account all 
that eighteen centuries and innumer- 
able writers of all lands have accumu- 
lated in the way of proofs and testi- 
monies in favor of the Catholic faith; 
and if we at the same time consider 
the immense variety and the infinitely- 
multiplied forms of error, each in its 
turn combated by the church, we 
shall comprehend that it is scarcely 
possible to imagine any error of which 
the refutation has not already some- 
where appeared. In the same way 
the struggle still goes on in all parts 
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of the globe, and among peoples who 
have advanced, some more, some 
less, in learning and civilization ; in 
all parts of the globe the defence 
also continues, and by men brought 
up among the same surroundings as 
their adversaries, In short, Catholic 
productions are not the exclusive 
appanage of any single diocese, any 
single country, any single nation; 
they are the family treasures, belong- 
ing to the whole Catholic’ Church. 
Facility of communication brings us, 
together with their names, the works 
of those who are waging war against 
various errors in various lands. ‘To 
take time, to enquire, to make some 
researches—this is the worst that 
could happen to a Catholic priest 
who might find himself, for the mo- 
ment, unable to solve an objection. 
But the objection is already solved, 
even if it be drawn from some scien- 
tific discovery of yesterday, if indeed 
(as it often happens) it cannot be 
solved at once by the simple use 
of common sense, and especially of 
logic, the most necessary of sciences, 
and the least studied ef all. 

Thus we see what happens in the 
Catholic Church, and we see, there- 
fore, why it is that in those countries 
where formerly the clergy may have 
been at times taken by surprise, and 
not well prepared to meet a sudden 
adversary, they now struggle bravely ; 
and also we see why earnest Catho- 
lics have been able without difficulty 
to distinguish between true and false 
progress, and between true science 
and false. 

Will it be the same in Russia ? 

We do not wish to exaggerate 
anything, and will even admit that 
the complaints which are so general 
of the ignorance of the Russian 
clergy may be much overstated. 
Nevertheless, in looking through the 
bibliography of that country, we find 
ourselves forced to acknowledge that 
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whenever the day shall arrive for un- 
belief to have free course there, dec- 
orated with the seductive appellations 
of science, of progress, of the emanci- 
pation of reason, etc., the Russian 
clergy will either find themselves 
without arms wherewith to defend 
orthodoxy, or with such only as shall 
prove insufficient. 

In fact, the reader is perhaps not 
aware that, from the year 1701, 
Peter the Great had been ad/iged 
(according to Voltaire) to forbid the 
use of pen and ink to monks. “It 
required,” says the apostle of science, 
“an express permission from the 
archimandrite, who was responsible 
for those to whom he granted it. 
Peter willed that this ordinance 
should continue.” * The successors 
of Peter likewise willed the same, 
although we do not venture to affirm 
that the ordinance is still observed. 
Let us, then, be just, and refrain from 
blaming the Russian monks. If, 
since the time of Peter the Great, they 
have not extraordinarily enriched the 
literature of their country, the faultis 
none of theirs. 

Neither have we any right to blame 
the secular Russian clergy if few 
writers have appeared among them, 
nor yet any one of those whose name 
alone exercises an apostolate. All 
the Russians who have written on 
the ecclesiastical schools of their coun- 
try are unwearied in their complaints 
against the badness of the method 
and the insufficiency of instruction 
which the young Russian levite takes 
with him on leaving the seminary.t 
We do not in any way accuse the 
commissions charged with the in- 
spection and reformation of the 

* Voltaire, Wistsire de Pierre le Grand, part ii. 
ch. xiv. 

+Inthe greater part of the country-places the 
popes have not been in any seminary at all. They 
have been taught to read and write, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the ceremonies of the church 


and the regulations of the czars,and then they 
have been ordained priests. 


ecclesiastical schools. We are con- 
vinced that these commissions have 
done their best; ifthe evil still con- 
tinues as before, it is because they 
have not the power to touch its root. 
Besides, how can it be expected that 
a priest, poor, burdened with a family, 
and in very many cases necessitated 
to maintain himself and his family 
by the work of his hands, can either 
have the necessary freedom of mind 
or sufficient leisure to devote himself 
to study ? 

It remains for us to consider the 
bishops. These are taken from the 
monastic orders, and if, since Peter I., 
all of them have not been archiman- 
drites, yet to all has, at any rate, 
been granted by the archiman- 
drite, of their convent, at his own 
risk and peril, the use of pen and ink. 
Of the two hundred and eighty 
ecclesiastical writers who have ap- 
peared and died in Russia from the 
conversion of that country to Chris- 
tianity down to the year 1827, and 
whose biographies may be found in 
the Dictionary of Mgr. Eugenius, 
Metropolitan of Kief,* one hundred 
and ten belonged to the episcopate ; 
and ever since 1827 that episcopate 
has continued to reckon among its 
members men remarkable for their 
learning. Everything, bowever, is 
relative. These bishops have shone 
in Russia; and there has been a 
desire to make them shine as far as 
France by translating into French 
the Orthodox Theology of Mgr. Maca- 
rius, Bishop of Vinnitsa; a collection 
of Sermons, by the late Mgr. Phila 
rete, Metropolitan of Moscow; and 
perhaps some other works, It is also 
to be supposed that some care must 
have been shown in selecting from 
amongst the productions of ecclesias- 


* Mgr. Eugenius, //:storical Dictionary of the 
Ecclesiastical Writers of the Graco-Russian 
Church who have lived in Russia, (In Russian.) 
St. Petersburg, 2d. ed., 1827. 
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tical literature in Russia, the best there 
were to be found of what she possess- 
ed, Without criticising, we think there 
is reason for saying that hitherto the 
Russian episcopate has not by its writ- 
ings furnished orthodoxy with a sup- 
port proportioned to the dangers with 
which it is threatened, and we doubt 
yery much whether it will be equal 
to furnishing her with it very quickly. 
The Russian prelates renowned for 
their learning are but few in num- 
ber; besides, so long as the faith 
and the church are protected by the 
Penal Code, and judicial prosecution 
would be the consequence of any at- 
tack, neither priests nor bishops have 
much chance of finding themselves 
face to face with any adversaries of 
importance. The latter, in fact, 
would be exceedingly careful to avoid 
the men who could denounce them; 
and the result of this is that, for 
want of exercise, neither the bishops 
nor priests can state what is either 
their strength or their weakness. To 
this we must add the thousand hin- 
drances placed by Russian censor- 
skip to the manifestation of religious 
thought. There is nothing, even to 
the sermon preached by the pope in 
his parish, which must not be sub- 
mitted to censure.* As for pastoral 
letters of bishops, we should be very 
glad if any could be quoted to us. 
The formalities and delays which ac- 


* We are so far from objecting to the exercise of 
censure upon writings which ‘treat upon religious 
matters that, ina note to the Réglement Ecclési- 
astique (p. 178), we in some sort express a desire 
for it, even with regard to what is uttered in the 
pulpit. Only we require as a condition that this 
censure should be exercised by a competent au- 
thority. Now, in Russia it is no longer the bi- 
shops, but the state, which, not 3s protector, but as 
lord and master of the church, rules and measures 
the manifestation of religious thought. It is against 
this illegitimate censure that we contend Very far 
removed is the sentiment which bows its head be- 
fore the religious autocracy of the czars from 
the submission of the Catholic, who bows before 
the church decause he owns in her a divine 
authority, The submission ot the Catholic is that 
which is due to the truth and to God. It elevates 
and ennobles, 
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company the revision and approba- 
tion of every work destined to ap- 
pear in print are of a nature to dis- 
courage the most intrepid. The ex- 
amination of ai/ the ecclesiastical 
productions destined to appear in the 
immense empire of the czars is con- 
fided to the committees of the four 
ecclesiastical academies of Kief, 
Kasan, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. 
If no exceptions were allowed, at 
any rate in favor of periodical works, 
the complaint of Jeremias might be 
truly applied to Russia: Purvuli pe- 
tierunt panem, el non erat, qui frange- 
ret eis—“ The little ones asked for 
bread, and there was none to break 
it for them” (Lament. Jer. iv. 4). 
Finally, we will not stop to consider 
the manner in which ecclesiastical 
censorship is exercised in Russia, 
nor yet its tendencies nor its object ; 
but we say, to single out one point 
only, that it is impossible to find in 
all Russia a single work that is able 
to throw any light upon the recipro- 
cal relations of the church and state. 
More than one reader will join us 
in acknowledging that in Russia a 
true, apologetic literature has yet to 
be created. 

To complete the picture of that 
which will inevitably take place in 
Russia on the day when the Ortho- 
dox Church shall there lose the sup- 
port of the Penal Code, and will have 
to struggle alone, and abandoned to 
her own strength against heresy and 
unbelief, we ought to observe that, 
since the general confiscation of the 
goods of the clergy which was ef- 
fected under Catherine II. (1762), 
the Russian Church has no longer 
anything to supply its needs but that 
which is allowed it by the state, It 
is the state which provides for the 
keeping up of churches and monas- 
teries; the state which furnishes the 
expenses of the orthodox worship, 
and which assigns to the ministers 
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of that worship the piece of land 
from which they must find a main- 
tenance for themselves and their 
families, or else which supplies them 
with a salary proportioned to the 
functions they are to exercise. It is 
not, after all, impossible that, in the 
day of which we speak, the state, 
while continuing to retain a budget 
for the orthodox worship, may never- 
theless extraordinarily reduce it; and 
also it is not impossible that conditions 
which cannot be conscientiously ac- 
cepted will be attached to the pay- 
ment of the salary, already so mode- 
rate, of the ministers of this church. 
In either case, more even than to 
combat heresy and unbelief, it will 
be necessary for the Russian Church 
to consider how her priests and their 
families are to find bread and shel- 
ter. Now, the only classes which 
can then effectively help them—are 
they not the same which at this day 
show so great a contempt for their 
popes? 

And this is not yet all. In the 
day of which we speak who will se- 
cure to the bishops the obedience 
of the secular clergy? This clergy 
trembles now before them, because 
it sees them armed by the law with a 
despotic power; * but no one can 
foresee what will happen in the day 
when popes and bishops shall be 
equal before the law. The bishops 
being all drawn from the monastic 
state, the result has been that hither- 
to the secular clergy have lived in 
subjection to the regular; and this 
fact, united to other causes, has 
created a powerful antagonism be- 
tween these two orders of the clergy, 
which not unfrequently betrays itself 
by venomous writings. One portion 
of the press makes common cause 


* We could mention cases in which the pope who 
wishes to speak to his bishop must fall on his knees 
at the door, even, of the room, and drag himself 
along thus to the prelate, to whom he must only 
speak kneeling. 
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with the secular clergy; and, if we 
may judge by certain tendencies, the 
admission of the secular clergy to 
the episcopate will probably be one 
of the consequences of the changes 
that will take place in the relations 
between the church and state. But 
it is not possible that this change 
can be peaceably effected ; the dis 
orders which, at times, arise in the 
application of the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage, show, in some degree, 
how, in this case, various elections 
of bishops would be brought about. 
And then, in the confusion and wild 
disorder of conflict, where would be 
found the authority which could 
have power to settle these differences 
and claim for itself adhesion and re- 
spect? ‘The bishops, moreover, who 
or a century and a half+ have all 
been equal before the czar, and only 
distinguished by the titles and decor- 
ations granted or refused according 
to the good pleasure ofsthe monarch 
—will these submit themselves to 
an archbishop, to a metropolitan, to 
a patriarch—in a word, to one from 
amongst themselves? Will they, for 
the love of concord, invest him with 
a superior authority, and obey him ? 
And were they to reach this point, 
would not St. Petersburg contest the 
primacy with Moscow? And would 
Kief forget her canonical jurisdiction 
of former times ? 

Yet more, would not Constantino- 
ple vindicate any right over Russia ? 
And the other Oriental patriarchs— 
wowd they forget that their concur- 
rence was formerly sought for the 
erection of the patriarchate of Mos- 
cow, and their approbation to sanc- 
tion the establishment of the Synod ? 

We may thus, in its principal fea- 
tures, behold the state to which the 
czars have reduced the faith and the 
church of which they entitle them- 
selves the guardians. The picture 
is a gloomy one; nevertheless, we do 
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not believe that we have exaggerated 
anything. Before proceeding further 
we would even say a word of excuse 
for the czars. 

If the Catholic Church were not 
built upon a rock, proof against all 
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tempests, many a Catholic sovereign 
designated by appellations indicative 
of the highest degree of attachment 
to the church would long ago have 
reduced her to the same condition 
as the church of the czars. 


TO RE CONTINUED, 


THE BELLS OF PRAYER. 


Durinc the prevalence of the great plague at Milan, ‘‘ at the break of day, at noon, and at night a bell of 
the cathedral gave the signal for reciting certain prayers which had been ordered by the archbishop, and 
this was followed by the bells of the other churches. Then persons were seen at the windows, and a confused 
blending of voices and groans was heard which inspired sorrow, not, however, unmixed with consolation.” 


Stern Death, the tyrant, had swept along 

With trailing robes through the dusty mart, 

And laid his hand, that is white and chill, 
On the city’s heart. 


The Lombard City of olden ways 

Over its sorrow and wild despair 

A cry sent up to the unseen Throne 
In an earnest prayer. 


A lord that is dead as a peasant is, 

And a peasant dead is as a lord; 

The angel stood at the city’s gate 
With his lifted sword ! 


The tongues of bells in the steeple-tops 
Sent on the breath of the baleful air 
A call for the people far and near 

To evening prayer. 


At the sound of bells the weeping ceased, 
The heart of the thousand stilled its moan, 
The name of God was uttered aloud 

With the bells’ sad tone. 


And the gleaming crosses pointing up; 

Like the gold of crowns that princes wear, 

Seemed in the gray of the changeless sky 
As signs of prayer. 
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And the women’s eyes were wet with tears, 

Their desolate souls were wrung with pain, 

For the dead asleep in their silent graves 
Through the sun and rain. 


In the dawn and noon and dusk it rose, 

Threading its way up the narrow stair— 

The Catholic cry—when the bells were rung 
For the people’s prayer, 
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Tuer PRISONERS OF THE TEMPLE ; OR, DIs- 
CROWNED AND CROWNED. By M. C. 
O’Connor Morris. (Eleventh volume 
of Father Coleridge’s Quarterly Series.) 
London: Burns& Oates. 1874. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica. 
tion Society.) 


This is a republication with additions 
of papers from that excellent magazine, 
The Month, which is especially valuable 
for its historical articles. It gives an ac- 
count of the imprisonment of Louis XVI. 
anc his family in the old tower of the Tem- 
plars, together with sketches ofother parts 
ofthe history of that noble and unfortunate 
group of victims to atheistic and revolu- 
tionary fury. The chief interest centres in 
the history of Louis XVII. commonly 
calledthe Dauphin. The tragic tale of his 
horrible sufferings and death is minutely 
told. At the end of the volume we have 
a report of the judgment in the famous 
case of the Naundorffs, who pretended to 
be the heirsofthe Dauphin. This is one 
of the many tales of an escape of the 
Dauphin from the Temple and the substi- 
tution of another child in his place. The 
utter falsity of all these stories is amply 
proved, pretenders and prophets to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Whoeverlocks 
to the branch of the Capets for the deliv- 
erance of France must find him in the 
Count de Chambord. We cannot too 
warmly recommend this charming and 
pathetic narrative to all our readers. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE AND Doc- 
TRINE OF JEsUs CuRIst. By Nicholas 
Avancinus, S.J. Translated from the 
German Edition of the Rev. J. E. Zoll- 
ner, by F. E. Bazaigette. With a Pre- 
face on Meditation,, by George Pot- 
ter, S.J. 2 vols. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1874. (New York: Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 


The Meditations of Avancinus were 
specially adapted to the use of religious. 
The German editor modified them for 
the use of all persons indiscriminately. 
They are prepared for every day in the 
year, are short, simple, and well fitted for 
use, both in community and in private. 


THE NOBLEMAN OF 89. By M. A. Quin 
ton. Translated by Prof, Ernest La- 
garde, of Mt. St. Mary’s College. Bal 
timore: Kelly & Piet. 1874. 


Some of our readers have doubtless 
read the Quatre-Vingt-Treize of that great 
magician of language and fiery genius of 
revolution, Victor Hugo. Itis an apology 
for the French Revolution ; yet, to any 
person whose mind and heart are not 
already corrupted by bad principles and 
passions, it must seem like an apology 
which makes the crime worse and less 
excusable. The romances of Erckmann- 
Chatrian are more subtle and plausible. 
One or two of them are, if taken singly, 
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quite inoffensive, and a translation of 
them was some time ago given in our 
own pages on account of their vivid il- 
lustration of most interesting historical 
epochs. A contributor, quite unsuspect- 
ingly, even proposed to translate them 
all, and the necessity of reading the whole 
set before accepting the proposition, first 
opened our eyes to the scope and object 
which their authors have always had in 
view, and which is exposed in some very 
plainly ; as, for instance, in Water/oo, the 
sequel to Zhe Conscript. The end of 
these writers is to extend and popularize 
hatred of the church, the clergy, and the 
classes enjoying wealth or power in the 
state; to foster the spirit of liberalism 
either in its extreme or moderate form, 
and thus to help on the revolution. The 
influence of such books teaches us a val- 
uable lesson concerning the polemic 
strategy to be employed on the opposite 
side. Historical romances have an ex- 
traordinary charm for a multitude of 
readers, and they can be made the vehi- 
cle of conveying historical knowledge 
together with the valuable lessons which 
history teaches. In order that they may 
perfectly fulfil their highest purpose, they 
should present true, authentic history, 
using fiction merely as an accessory. M. 
Quinton has done this, and has givena 
correct and vivid historical sketch of one 
period in the French Revolution, which 
is included in the plot of a novel of gen- 
uine dramatic power and descriptive abil- 
ity. Its size is very considerable, making 
a volume of eight hundred pages, closely 
printed in quite small type. Fearful as 
the scenes are through which we are hur- 
ried in following the adventures of the 
persons figuring in the story, we are not 
left without some compensation and al- 
leviation in the episodes of quiet life 
which relieve its tragic gloom. Some 
charming characters are portrayed, the 
best of which are three individuals of 
low station but high heroism—Louisette, 
Drake,and Cameo. 

The characters of Marat, Danton, Ro- 
bespierre, Philippe Egalité, and other 
leaders of the Revolution, are well por- 
rayed. The author’s special success, 
however, is in describing the low ruffians 
who led the mob in the work of assassi- 
nation. Maillefer, Lepitre, Boulloche, and 
Ratfoot are like Dante’s demons, We 
have never read anything more infernally 
horrible than the description of Aunt 
Magloire and the band of women who 
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were trained to yell at the royal family. 
We recommend the perusal of this de- 
scription most especially to the strong- 
minded young ladies who are inclined to 
dabble in infidelity. In Mme. Roland 
they may see themselves as they are now ; 
in Aunt Magloire and her frenzied band 
they may see where womanhood is 
brought by the abandonment of faith, 
when the lowest stage of degradation is 
reached. 

The translator has done a great service 
to the public by putting this admirable 
historical novel into English. We take 
the liberty of recommending to him an- 
other one—M. Barthelemy’s Pierre le Peil- 
Jaret. The multiplication of such books 
will go far to counteract the evil influ- 
ence of those which falsify history and 
instil bad principles. We have vainly 
endeavored to persuade some of our pub- 
lishers to undertake the translation of 
Conrad von Bolanden’s historical novels, 
which are far superior to the heavy pro- 
ductions of Miihlbach. If these latter, 
in spite of their dulness, obtained so ex- 
tensive a circulation, why not the admira- 
bie works of Bolanden which depict the 
thrilling scenes of the Thirty Years’ War? 
A series of smali, popular histories of 
certain important epochs is also very 
much wanted, 


PURGATORY SURVEYED, ETC. 
W. H. Anderdon, S.J. 


Edited by 
Reprinted from 
the edition of 1663. London: Burns 


& Oates. 1874. (New York : Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 


The original of this treatise was written 
in French by Father Binet,S.J. Asit now 
stands it is the work of Father Thimelby, 
S.J., who used the work of Father Binet as 
a basis for hisown. Itis quaint, rich, and 
in one respect more directly practical as a 
spiritual book than some other excellent 
treatises on the same subject, inasmuch 
as it shows the pious reader how to avoid 
purgatory. 


Lessons IN BrsB_te History FOR CATH- 
otic Scuoois. By a Teacher. New 
York: P. O’Shea. 1875. 


Experienced teachers usually prepare 
the best school-books. The compiler of 
these Bible lessons is a lady of remark- 
able talent, who has spent many years of 
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most successful labor as a teacher in an 
academy for young ladies which deserv- 
edly enjoys the highest reputation. Her 
book is one which has been prepared 
during this long course of teaching, and 
thus practically tested, as well as contin- 
ually improved. It is now published 
with the direct sanction of his Grace the 
Archbishop of New York, after a careful 
revision made under his authority. The 
author has not attempted to go into ques- 
tions of difficult critical erudition in re- 
spect to chronology and similar matters, 
but has simply followed the commonly- 
received interpretation of the text of Scrip- 
ture history, where there is one, avoid- 
ing the difficulties and doubtful topics 
which beset the study of all ancient his- 
tory, sacred as well as profane. In this 
respect she has shown uncommon tact 
and judgment, and has always kept in 
view her true object, which is to prepare 
a text-book suitable for young pupils of 
from ten to fifteen years old. The style 
and method are admirable for brevity, 
clearness, and a graphic, picturesque 
grouping of events and characters. The 
delicacy with which every narrative, 
where immoral and criminal acts are in- 
volved, shuns the danger of shocking the 
innocent mind of children by contact with 
evil of which it is ignorant, is exquisite. 
The questions about morals which neces- 
sarily suggest themselves to the quick, 
inquisitive minds of children, and which 
the author has often had to answer in 
class, are solved prudently and correctly. 
The interval between the sacred history 
of the Old Testament and that of the New 
has been filled up from profane authors, 
particularly Josephus, which is a great 
addition to the value of the book, and 
throws light on the narrative of the Gos- 
pels that makes it much more intelligible. 
In the history of. the life of Christ the 
words of the evangelists are for the most 
part employed, without other changes or 
additions than such as are necessary to 
make the narrative continuous. The 
parables are arranged by themselves ina 
series. A summary of the Acts of the 
Apostles concludes the work, which is 
of very moderate size and copiously illus- 
trated by woodcuts. As a school-book 
this is the best of its kind, in our opinion, 
and we expect to See it generally adopt- 
ed in Catholic schools. We cannot too 
cordially recommend it to teachers and 
parents for their young pupils and for fam- 
ity reading. Many adults, also, will find 
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it the best and most suitable compendiun, 
of Bible history for their own reading. 
and even if they are in the habit of read. 
ing the sacred books themselves in their 
complete text, this manual will aid them 
to gain a better understanding of their 
historical parts than they can otherwise 
obtain. We trust the good example set 
by the pious and accomplished author 
will be followed by many of her associates 
in the holy work of religious education, 
to the great advantage of both teachers 
and pupils. Thousands of lovely chil- 
dren whom she will never see this sid: 
of heaven will bless the hand that has 
prepared for them so much delightful in 
struction, even if their curiosity is never 
gratified by knowing her name. 


EXCERPTA EX RITUALI ROMANO. 
AvuctTior Epirio. Baltimore: 
Piet, et Soc. 1874. 


NovVAE?t 
Kelly, 


This is a lovely little ritual, a very 
pretty present for any one to make to a 
priest, especially to one just sent out 
from the seminary to a poor and arduous 
country mission. 


LETTERS OF Mr. GLADSTONE AND OTII- 
ERS. New York: 77ibume Office. 1874 


The London 7ad/e/ epigrammatically 
remarks that Mr. Gladstone kindled a 
fire on a Saturday which was put out 
on the following Monday. Mgr. Capel 
has very satisfactorily answered him. 
Every person not an ignoramus in theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, knows that the 
Catholic Church teaches the derivation 
of the state from a divine institution 
immediately, and not mediately through 
the church ; moreover, that she teaches 
what follows by logical sequence, the 
duty of allegiance to the state. No 
Christian, no moral philosopher, and no 
person holding the principles on which 
the American fabric of law is based, can 
hold that this allegiance is unlimited. 

The New York WSHerald, remarkable 
both for extraordinary blunders and for 
extraordinarily just and sensible state- 
ments, has well said that there is a “ high- 
er law” recognized by every one who 
believes in the supremacy of conscience 
and duty to God. It is a very base and 
inconsistent thing for an American to 
profess a doctrine of blind, slavish obe- 
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dience to civil magistrates and laws, 
however wicked these may be. The Cas 
tholic Church has always claimed to be 
the infallible judge in morals as well as 
in faith, The Pope has always exercised 
the supreme power of pronouncing the 
infallible judgments of the church, and 
the Vatican decrees have added nothing 
to that power. They have embodied the 
perpetual doctrine ef the church in a 
solemn judgment with annexed penal- 
ties, as an article of Catholic faith ; and, 
in consequence, whoever refuses obedi- 
ence and assent to that judgment is 7/so 
facto a heretic and excommunicated. 
It is therefore idle for Lord Acton and 
Lord Camoys, who have stained their 
nobility and their Catholic lineage by an 
act of treason and apostasy, to pretend 
to be Catholics. They are no more Cath- 
olics than is Mr. Gladstone, and the Eng- 
lish Catholics have repudiated them and 
their doctrine with indignation. It is 
futile to pretend that the Popeclaims any 
jure divino temporal power directly over 
states or citizens in their political capaci- 
ty, or pretends to retain any jure hunano 
sovereignty beyond his own kingdom. 
The reader will find the general subject 
of this notice discussed at greater length 
elsewhere in this number. 


OvuTLINES OF AsTRONOMY. By Arthur 
Searle, A.M., Assistant at Harvard 
College Observatory. 16mo, 415 pp. 
Boston: Ginn Brothers, 1374. 


A new interest has within the past few 
years been given to the science of astro- 
nomy by the recent discoveries which 
have been made in it, principally by the 
use of the spectroscope and by the new 
field which has been opened and which 
is still opening before astronomers, of 
physical research into the construction 
of thecelestial bodies. A short time ago 
the science seemed nearly as complete as 
it was ever likely to become ; now, while 
retaining its old ground intact, it is ra- 
pidly developing new resources, and, be- 
sides being itself perfected, it is contribut- 
ing no small share to the solution of the 
great problem of the day in purely physi- 
ral science—the constitution of matter. 

Many new and excellent works have, 
accordingly, as might be expected, lately. 
appeared on the subjeci, called forth by 
the reawakened interest in it, both in the 
world at large and among scientific men. 
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The book forming the subject of this no- 
tice is certainly one of the best of these, 

It is not a mere condensed summary 
of what is known and has been discover- 
ed. Such summaries, of course, are of 
great utility, both for reference and as 
text-books, and serve excellently in the 
latter way, if the object of the learner be 
to memorize for a time a large number of 
facts, or, in other words, to cram for an 
examination. They may serve, for stu- 
dents of good memories, even a perma- 
nent purpose ; but they require close ap- 
plication, and labor under the difficulty— 
too often a fatal one—of not being inter- 
esting, unless helped out by startling re- 
presentations of nebulz, comets, clusters 
of stars, and other beautiful objects at 
which many people seem to suppose 
astronomers to spend their lives in idly 
gazing. 

Fine writing, on the other hand, about 
the grandeur and magnificence of the 
celestial orbs, etc., is indeed often inter- 
esting; but, though edifying and useful 
inits way, it fails to instruct. One really 
knows little more after it than before. 

This book has to a great extent, and 
perhaps as far as possible, avoided both 
of these difficulties, which usually stand 
in the way of people who wish to know 
something of astronomy, but not to be- 
come practical astronomers. It is more 
on the plan of Herschel’s treatise than of 
any other which we remember, but is, 
though this is saying a good deal, supe- 
rior to it in two respects, One is, as is 
obvious, that it is brought up to the pre- 
sent state of the science; and the other, 
that in the first part the geometrical dia- 
grams usually considered necessary are 
dispensed with, and supplied by inge- 
nious popular illustrations borrowed from 
facts of daily life, and familiar to all, 
which attract, instead of terrifying, the 
reader. It is true that the fear which 
most people have of mathematics is toa 
great extent unreasonable ; but aliowance 
must be made, even for ill founded preju- 
dices. Ilfustrations and explanations of 
this kind, for which the author has a re- 
markable talent, are a feature of the book 
throughout. 

The last half of it is intended for those 
who have a real desire to understand the 
work which astronomers do, and how 
they have done it ; the nature of the prob- 
lems which they have to solve, and the 
means employed. It does not presup- 
pose any really mathematical education ; 
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what geometry is needed is explained as 
it is required, and with a great deal of 
originality, as we may observe by the 
way. But to this branch of the subject 
there is no admission, except by New- 
ton’s key of “ patient thought.” Those 
who do not care to use it must dispense 
with the knowledge to which it opens 
the door. The chapter on the “ History 
of Astronomy ” is, however, easy reading, 
and much the best short sketch of the 
progress of the science of which we are 
aware. 

The illustrations are excellent, not 
being copies on a traditional type, but 
taken from photographs or careful origi- 
nal drawings. A copious index, appended 
to the book, facilitates reference. 

The work is mainly intended for the 
general reader; but there is no reason 
why it should not be a text-book, espe- 
cially for academies and colleges, as Sir 
John Herschel’s, already alluded to, has 
proved to be. We have no hesitation in 
recommending it for this purpose, and as 
being worthy to take the place of any 
now in use. 

We regret that the words on page 384, 
expressing a mere hope in the existence, 
or at any rate inthe providence, of God as 
the author of nature, should have been in- 
serted. We have not noticed anything 
else in the book to which Catholics can 
object, unless it be the use of the word 
infinity in the sense common to Protes- 
tant authors, which is, in fact, the one or. 
dinarily given to it by mathematicians. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS 
EXAMINED BY THE RULEs OF EvI- 
DENCE ADMINISTERED IN COURTS OF 
Justice. By Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., 
late Dane Professor of Law in Har- 
vard University, author of “Treatise 
on the Law of Evidence,” etc. New 
York ;: James Cockcroft & Co. 1874. 


Prof. Greenleaf’s reputation as a writer 
on jurisprudence is too well known to 
need any comment from us. In bringing 
his judicial calmness and legal acumen 
to bear on the Christian evidences, he 
has) conferred an obligation which all 
Christians must acknowledge. He writes 
as a Christian scholar should write, with 
learned gravity, yet with reverent sim- 
plicity ; and as he believes the divinity of 
Our Lord, and raises no disputed point 
of doctrine, his work may be accepted as 


orthodox. It is in reading the produc. 
tions of such minds as his that the really 
ephemeral character of works like Re. 
nan’s Life of Fesus is best appreciated. 
Renan holds a brief, and his arguments 
in support of it are only flowery and 
superficial rhetoric. Renan’s scenes are 
very dramatic—the apparition of om 
Lord to Magdalen, for instance, is work 
ed up with great elaborateness of effect - 
but when he comes to face solid evi- 
dence, he fails most deplorably. Thus, 
in treating of Our Lord’s appearance to 
the apostles after his resurrection, and 
the conviction of the doubting Thomas, 
he merely says that at the first interview 
S. Thomas was not present, adding in a 
careless way: “It is said (om dit) that 
eight days afterward he was satisfied.” 
A cavalier way this of disposing of a 
most circumstantial piece of history! 

This ample and elegant volume is a 
new edition of a work published, we he- 
lieve, some thirty years ago, and now 
out of print. One of the best parts of 
the book is the Appendix, containing, 
among other things, M. Dupin’s “ Refu 
tation of Salvador’s Chapter on the Trial 
of Jesus.” 


SINS OF THE TONGUE; OR, JEALOUSY IN 
Woman’s Lire; followed by discourses 
onrash judgments, patience, and grace. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1874. 

THE VALIANT WomaAN: A series of dis- 
courses intended for the use of women 
living in the world. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 1874. 


Two very practical books written by 
Mgr. Landriot,late Archbishop of Rheims, 
and translated from the French by He- 
lena Lyons. After having passed through 
four editions in England, Mr. Donahoe 
presents them to us in an American dress 
for circulation and perusal in this coun 
try. The print is clear, the translation 
good, and the binding in keeping. 

Both of these books will be found very 
useful to clergymen who have the spirit- 
ual direction of women living in the 
world, and will assist them in preparing 
sermons to decry those most mischievous 
of sins: envy, jealousy, rash judgments, 
and sloth. 

Although these books were written for 
females, yet they will be very beneficial 
to many of the opposite sex, who are not 
unfrequently in great need of cultivating 
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reserve and charity. The first one, par- 
ticularly, may be read with advantage by 
some writers for the press, who seem to 
forget that calamny, detraction, and vitu- 
peration are mortal sins, which are even 
nore aggravated when published to the 
world than when only privately indulged 
in, and that, moreover, they exact repara- 
uon. 


Orvo Divini Orrictt RECITANDI Missa- 
QUE CELEBRANDA, JUXTA RUBRICAS 
BREVIARII AC MIssALis RoMANI, ANNO 
1875. Baltimore : apud Fratres Lucas, 
Bibliopolas, via vulgo dicta Market, 
No. 170. 

We beg pardon for having misquoted 
the title of this work. The title-page 
contains the word “‘ Rectandi,” which we 
have supposed to stand for “ Recitandi,” 
and “Celebrande,” for which we have 
substituted “ Celebrandz.” 

It would be well if the mistakes in 
this important publication were all on 
the title-page, and if they were all merely 
misprints. We will, however, begin with 
The proofs do not seem to have 
been read at all. 

The following, then, are some of the 
misprints. Feb. 4, “S. Andra Corsini.” 
Feb. to, “ Dom. Possion.” Mar. 10, ‘‘ A 
cunctus.” Mar. 20, “ fucit hert” and 
“ presente Candav.” Mar. 28, “ Dom. RE- 
surECT.” This last is, if we remember 
rightly, an old acquaintance. Apr. 13, 
“S. Hemenegildi.” May 2, “S. Antha- 
nasii.” May 5, “presente caduv.” May 
19, “S. Prudentianez.” May 23, “ Fes- 
tum SS. Trinitatatis.” The superfluous 
“at” here has perhaps come out of 
“ Matut.,” on June8,which reads “ Afut.” 
June 13, “ Vesp.” 

These will suffice as specimens of 
mere typographical errors. The follow- 
ing cannot be considered as such : 

On January 16 we find the feast of S. 

The Breviary has Marcel- 


these. 


Marcellinus. 
lus. Similarly, on July 13, we have S. 
Anicetus for S. Anacletus. 

The feast of S. John Nepomucen has 
disappeared altogether. Unless it has 
been suppressed, it should have the day 
to which that of S. Francis Caracciolo 
has been transferred. This requires the 
following changes: 

June 15. For S. Francis Caracciolo 
read S. John Nepomucen. 

June 17. For S. Ubaldus read S. Fran- 
cis Caracciolo, 
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June 18. For S. Bernardine read S. 
Ubaldus. 

June 22. For S. M. M. of Pazzi read 
S. Bernardine. 

June 23. For the Vigil of S. John read 
S. M. M. of Pazzi. 

The assigned feast of S. Leo comes, it 
would seem, this year, on July 3. Until 
now it has been on July 7. Moreover, 
we do not find it in the Breviary on the 
27th of June, as stated this year, but 
rather on the 28th, as previously. 

We must do the Ordo the justice to 
say that it has itself corrected one of its 
mistakes. It put in the feast of S. Justin 
on the 14th of April, and has inserted a 
slip saying that this is only for the Ro- 
man clergy. 

Cannot we have a better Ordo next 
year? It has been getting worse and 
worse for some time. And if we have a 
change for the better, would it not be a 
good idea at the same time to separate 
the part peculiar to the Diocese of Balti- 
more entirely frorh the rest, for the con- 
venience of the clergy? Since writing 
the above, our attention has been called 
to the omission of the anniversaries of 
consecration of some of our bishops. 

There may be some other errors; it is 
not probable that we have noticed all. 


REGLEMENT ECCLESIASTIQUE DE PIERRE 
Le GRAND. Par le R. P. C. Tondini, 
Barnabite. Paris: Libr. de la Soc. 
Bibliogr., 75 Rue du Bac. 1874. 


F. Tondini has sent us two copies of 
this curious and valuable document, for 
which he will please zccept our thanks. 
It contains the text of the Regu/ation in 
Russian, Latin, and French, with other 
pieces and notes, and is prefaced by an 
introduction. There is a great deal of 
political talent and skill exhibited in this 
code of the Russian Peter, which is the 
foundation upon which the modern schis- 
matical Church of Russia is founded. 
There are also many things in it most 
whimsical and amusing. The Emperor 
Paul wanted to celebrate a Pontifical 
Mass in vestments of sky-blue velvet. 
Peter did not care about performing any 
such childish escapade as this, but he 
was resolved to exercise the governing 
power of a supreme pontiff, and he car- 
ried his resolve into execution. The one 
salient feature of his regulation is the 
systematic effort to degrade the hierarchy 
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and clergy of the Russian Church, to 
make them impotent and contemptible. 
The able despot, aided by his unscrupu- 
lous instruments, succeeded but too well. 
The ultimate result has been that Russia 
is worm-eaten and undermined by infi- 
delity and its necessary concomitant, the 
revolutionary principle. There is no 
salvation for it, even politically, except 
in a return to obedience to the See of 
Peter, the Prince of the Apostles. Our 
Episcopalian admirers of the Russian 
Church will find some wholesome read- 
ing in this interesting and learned work 
of F. Tondini 


SApLIERS’ CATHOLIC Directory, ALMA- 
NAC, AND ORDO FOR THE YEAR OF OUR 
Lorp 1875. New York: D. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co. 1875. 


In the cursory glance we have been 
able to give this publication, we are glad 
to notice an evident effort to improve on 
the issues of previous years. We do not 
look for perfection in such difficult com- 
pilations, and anything approaching it 
is to be commended. 


IerNE oF ARMoRICA. By J. C. Bate- 
man. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1874. 


This work, reprinted from Father Colec- 
ridge’s admirable Quarterly Series, was 
noticed, at the time of its original pub- 
lication,. in THe CATHOLIC WorLp for 
June, 1873. We have also received from 
the same house: Moore’s /rishkh Melodies, 


with memoir and notes by John Savage ; 
Carleton’s Redmond Count O’ Hanlon, The 
Evil Eye, and The Black Baronet; the 
latter reprints, we believe, of works here- 


tofore published by Mr. Donahoe of 
Boston, 


THE MILWAUKEE CaTHoLic MAGAzing, 
January, 1875. 


We welcome to our table this new con 
temporary, an octavo monthly of thirty- 
two pages, just come tohand. The editor 
having beautified the churches and dwell- 
ings of his locality with the produc- 
tions of his pencil and crayon, now takes 
up the pen professional ; though he has 
heretofore made occasional contributions 
to the press, which have recently been 
put into book-form, He brings to his 
task a refined, poetic taste,a genuine ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in art and-na- 
ture, and a sturdy good sense, which will 
doubtless serve him well in -his new rela- 
tions. We wish him all success. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society has in press, and will 
soon publish from advance sheets, two 
very important works in answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s late pamphlet; one by the 
Very Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D., 
and the other by His Grace Archbishop 
Manning. The former is entitled A 
Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone's recent Expostulation, 
and the latter, Zhe Vatican Decrees anil 
their Bearings on Civil Allegiance. 





